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Nature; The Utility of Religion; and Theism. By JOHN 
Stuart Mitt. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and 
Dyer. 1874. 


HE characteristic tendency of Mr. Mill’s intellect to exercise 
itself on all subjects of philosophical discussion, from the 
most intricate problems of Political Beoncass to the most com- 
plex questions in Mental Science, in Art, in Social Life, would 
have presented a strangely exceptional limitation, if the most 
momentous of all inquiries had not engaged his earnest atten- 
tion. The judicious reticence perseveringly observed in all 
matters of theological speculation is now at length terminated 
and explained by the “Three Essays on Religion,” recently 
published. Mr. Mill's previous disclosures of religious belief or 
disbelief, except in the celebrated outburst on the Christian 
Hell, in which he fulmined over English Orthodoxy, and shook 
its ancient stronghold with sublimely defiant eloquence, were not 
only singularly circumspect, but from an apparent admissibility 
of alternative construction, not always susceptible of a decisive 
interpretation. For one instance of this seeming but uninten- 
tional ambiguity, we may refer to the remarks on the formation 
of the Eye in “An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosopky,” where it was not easy to determine what was 
Mr. Mill’s own appreciation of the argument from Design. 
Another instance may be found in the “ Essay on Positivism,” 
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originally published in the pages of the Westminster Review, 
in which it was not quite evident whether Mr. Mill accepted for 
himself, or only permitted to others the inclusion in a philoso- 
phical scheme, of the non-interventional Theism, which he re- 
presented as compatible with Positive principles. All inde- 
cision on the part of Mr. Mill’s readers is now terminated by 
the distinct and final utterance of the author in this posthumous 
volume. The strong clear light in which we can now peruse 
Mr. Mill’s carefully worded sentences, establishes the reality of a 
personal participation in earlier expressions of religious thought 
and feeling which we once hesitated to extend to Mr. Mill. 
Comparing corresponding passages in previous works and this 
his latest-published production, we now seem to trace a remark- 
able continuity of religious conviction, characteristically embodied 
in simple, modest, but sufficiently emphatic language. 

In a brief introductory notice, Miss Helen Taylor imparts the 


- requisite information respecting the circumstances of composition 


of the three essays in this volume. The two first, on “ Nature” and 
the “ Utility of Religion,” it appears, were written within the in- 
terval 1850 and 1858, during the period which intervened between 
the publication of the “ Principles of Political Economy ” and that 
of “ Liberty.” The third, on Theism, was produced at a much 
later period, between the years 1868 and 1870, and was not in- 
tended as asequel to the two essays which now accompany it. Slow 
in forming opinions, declining to be hurried into premature deci- 
sion, anxious to bestow all the elaboration in his power on the 
adequate expression of conclusions, once definitely formed, Mr. 
Mill abstained for upwards of fifteen years fram publishing his 
essay on Nature ; but his avowed intention to give it to the world 
in the year 1873 is cited by Miss Taylor as evidence that the pre- 
sent volume was not withheld by him from reluctance to encounter 
whatever odium might result from the free avowal of obnoxious 
opinions. Mr. Mill’s almost heroic energy is so little called in 
question, that his character for courage hardly requires the shield - 
of this historical assurance. 

After a second perusal of these proffered contributions to the 
formation of a religious philosophy, we are conscious of increased 
admiration for the fine intellectual faculty, the beautiful moral 
nature, the docility, the patience, the moderation, and the 
esthetic or romantic enthusiasm of their lamented author. 
With wonderful caution in investigation are united prodigious 
boldness of thought, punctual emphasis of expression, careful 
analysis, lucid order, logical sobriety, and unabated mental 
vigour; while a noble Schiller-like tone of sentiment pervades, 
as a subtle perfume of the soul, the serener air of the writer’s 
loftiest speculation. To one essay, indeed, that on Theism, we 
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eannot extend this eulogistic estimate without considerable 
qualifications. Its superficial defects, especially those of com- 
position, may be attributed to the absence of that later elabora- 
tion and final revision which Mr. Mill was accustomed to bestow 
en his literary work. Its philosophical infirmities we are dis- 
posed to ascribe to the unconscious despotism of delicate personal 
predilections, to the tyranny of transcendental sentiment, to the 
shuddering recoil at the presence of the world’s misery, and the 
amiable desire to deal tenderly with the fair humanities of 
religious faith. 

Mr. Mill, in the priceless record of his own life and mental 
development, given us rather more than a year ago, struck the 
keynote to the philosophy of the first and most forcible essay iu 
this new volume, when in the glowing commendation of the 
most admirable person he had ever known, he included in his 
praise complete emancipation from every kind of superstition, 
not omitting “that which attributes a pretended perfection to 
the order of nature and the universe.” The esthetic aspects of 
nature are so impressive, and, often in early life, so exclusively 
dominant, that there is a natural reluctance to admit the exis- 
tence of the inherent imperfections of the material world. It is 
throwing stones, as the American essayist reprovingly declares, 
at our beautiful mother. The optimism of a theologian like Paley, 
er a poet like Leigh Hunt, has had its period of attraction for 
most of us. It is only with the painful experiences of our human 
eondition, and an enlarged acquaintance with the phenomena of 
nature, that we gradually acquire a perception of the immeasur- 
able amount of moral and physical evil in the world within and 
without us. The rose-coloured vision of early life darkens as 
we advance in knowledge, the subterfuges of theology fail to sup- 
port our faith, the once plausible theory of “ blessings in disguise ” 
is discarded as a miserable delusion, and we begin to prefer with 
Coleridge the pantheism of Spinoza to that “ Modern Deism” 
which the poet branded as the hypocrisy of materialism. ‘The 
fashionable optimism at last becomes, in our eyes, what Mr. 
Mill calls it in his Autobiography—a superstition ; and without 
denying the glory of the sunlight, or the splendour in the grass, 
er disparaging the many beneficent services of nature, we dis- 
cern, not always with stoical indifference, her innumerable 
imperfections, her circuitous mode of attaining her alleged 
purposes, her contrivances without object, her monstrous and 
suicidal fecundity, her terrific machinery of destruction, her 
savage cruelty, and the inexorable necessity of Jaws “ which have 
neither morals nor heart.” 

In his arraignment of the superstition which contemplates 
nature as perfect, Mr. Mill subjects the idea denoted by the 
B2 
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term to a searching analysis, and arrives finally at the conclusion 
that there are two principal meanings of the word. In the 
abstract, nature is the aggregate of the powers and properties of 
all existing objects, the sum of all phenomena with the causes 
which produce them; a collective name for facts actual and 
possible. But in this inclusive and scientific sense of the word 
the artificial is natural and art is nature ; for art has no indepen- 
dent powers, but is merely the employment of the powers of 
nature for an end. Even the volition which designs, the in- 
telligence which contrives, and the muscular force which executes 
are powers of nature. This consideration enjoins the recognition 
of at least two meanings of the term. In one sense nature 
signifies all the powers existing in the outer or the inner world 
and all the changes which take place by means of those powers. 
In another sense nature implies only what occurs without the 
agency or without the voluntary and intentional agency of map. 
It is in the second of these senses that we use the word, when we 
employ it or its derivatives to convey ideas of approval and even 
moral obligation. However at variance in the general tenets 
of their philosophy, Stoics and Epicureans alike regard nature 
as their standard, and conformity to her dictates as a duty. 
Following their guidance, the Roman jurists placed in the front 
of their exposition of law a certain Jus Naturale. In modern’ 
times ethical speculation has been influenced by this mode of 
thought, and though in the days of its ascendency Christian 
theology, which proclaims the depravity of the human heart, 
arrested the mental tendency to erect nature into a criterion of 
morals, it provoked a reaction which ended ingthe assertion of 
the divinity of nature by the deistical moralists, who set up its 
fancied dictates as an authoritative rule of action. Against this 
conception of an ethical character in nature, founded on the pre- 
sumed identity, or at least the close relation between what is 


. and what ought to be, Mr. Mill enters a strenuous protest. If 


we take nature in the more comprehensive sense of the term, 
there is, he contends, no mode of acting which is not con- 
formable to nature, for every action is the exertion of some 
natural power, and every effect is a natural result produced by 
natural powers or properties in obedience to natural law. But 
while rejecting the obligatoriness of physical law—the sequi 
naturam of the philosophical schools—Mr. Mill indicates the 
practicability of constructing a rational rule of conduct out of 
the relation which it ought to bear to the laws of nature in the 
scientific sense of the word. Obedience to the physical laws is 
peremptory ; but all conduct is not regulated by knowledge of 
them. “Though we can do nothing except through laws of 
nature we can use one law to counteract another.” 
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The rational precept Naturam observare, substituted for the 
absurd direction Naturaim Sequi, would lead to the acquisition 
of the knowledge which gives effect to our wishes and intentions. 
Admitting that much of the authority of the latter doctrine is 
due to its being confounded with the former, Mr. Mill insists 
that its favourers and promoters invested with more important 
prerogatives of signification the maxim of conformity to 
nature. They intended to imply that the general scheme of 
nature is a model for us. On examination this doctrine proves 
untenable. In the first place, the practice of mankind is a per- 
petual demonstration of the futility of the theory. Far from 
acquiescing in the doctrine of nature’s perfection, men who come 
into direct contact with the great natural forces are constantly 
rebelling against her presumed authority, and violating by arti- 
ficial arrangements that Spontaneous Order, which if the tenet 
were sound they ought to respect. To avert the thunderbolt by 
the lightning-rod, to arrest the invasion of the ocean by the 
breakwater, to bridge shores which nature has separated, to 
abolish or diminish pain by the use of chloroform or nitrous 
oxide are direct infringements of the injunction to follow na- 
ture. The old religious feeling which led men to regard with 
suspicion all innovating and extraordinary efforts at improve- 
ment ; the feeling which inspires the verses in which Horace de- 
nounces the profanity of shipbuilding and navigation ; the feel- 
ing which survived amongst the Reatini,* when protesting against 
the projected system of draining, they pleaded the superior 
wisdom of nature’s ordinances; and which, in no very remote 
period, received a curious illustration, in the argument, with 
which certain clergymen in Scotland opposed the introduction 
of Meikle’s winnowing machines and mills, declaring that “ winds 
were created by God alone, and it was irreligious in man to at- 
tempt to'raise wind for himself and by efforts of his own”’t— 
this feeling alone affords convincing evidence of the primitive 
assumption that a modification of the course of nature was an 
interference with the government of superior powers, a censure 
of the established order of the world. Concessions, inde¢d, were 





* The Reatini are not mentioned by Mr. Mill. The passage, Zaci/i Auna- 
lium, i. 79, is so strikingly appropriate that we cannot forbear quotation :— 

“Nec Reatini silebant, Velinum lacum, qua in Narem effunditur, obstrui 
recusantes, quippe in adjacentia erupturum : optime rebus mortalium consuluisse 
naturam, que sua ora fluminibus, suos cursus, utque originem, ita fines dederit : 
spectandos etiam religiones sociorum, qui sacra et lucos et aras patriis amni- 
bus dicaverint. Quin ipsum Tiberim nolle prorsus, accolis fluviis orbatum, 
minore glorié fluere. Seu preces Coloniarum seu difficultas operum, seu 
superstitio valent, ut in sententiam Pisonis concederetur, qui nil mutandum 
censuerat.” 

{ See Smiles’ “ Engineers,” 1st ed. vol. ii. p. 106. 
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granted, indulgences allowed, sacerdotal expedients devised for 
reconciling the impiety of infringement with the preservation 
of the sacred dread of encroaching on the divine prerogative. 
There still, however, remains a vague notion that though the 
control of a particular province of nature is allowable, her 
imperial scheme is a model for us to imitate. The ways of 
nature, it is asserted, are the ways of God. His incenceivable 
high works, sings the Archangel in Faust, are glorious as on 
creation’s day. Man cannot rival their excellence, he can only 
reproduce an imperfect imitation of them. In the second place 
then, Mr. Mill combats the doctrine of natural perfection by 
substituting for the false ideal, a true portraiture of the character 
and procedure of nature. In pages of vivid and emphatic 
delineation, which startle us even after the powerful denuncia- 
tions of Schopenhauer or Leopardi, with which they may be 
compared ; Mr. Mill draws up his terrific indictment against the 
archetypal idol of the deistical moralist. The sublimity of the 
cosmic forces, it is true, superinduces a feeling, which though 
bordering on pain, we prefer to most so-called pleasures. But 
we must not allow ourselves to be misled by this zsthetic subor- 
nation of the judgment, since we are equally capable of ex- 
periencing this feeling towards maleficent powers. Far from 
exhibiting a discriminating beneficence, the cosmic forces, after 
their colossal grandeur and irresistible might, reveal as their 
most impressive attribute an infinite capacity for inflicting evil 
and an absolute recklessness in the exercise of their malignant 
activity. They go straight to their end, destroying not only the 
men whose death would be a relief to themselves and a blessing 
to others, but those who are engaged in the highest and worthiest 
enterprises. A hurricane, an earthquake, a pestilence vie in 
destructiveness and injustice with anarchy, or a reign of terror in 
the human world. Nature, in fact, sums up Mr. Mill, abridges 
human life, in modes at once the most violent and insidious :— 


“ Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the wheel, casts them 
to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to death, crushes them with 
stones like the first Christian martyrs, starves them with hunger, 
freezes them with cold, poisons them by the quick or slow venom of 
her exhalations, and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, 
such as the ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never sur- 
passed.” 


In the torture which nature inflicts, even where she does not 
intend to kill, as in the infelicitous provision for the perpetual 
renewal of animal life ; in the cardinal arrangement by which the 
sustenance of one portion of her offspring is made to depend on 
the destruction of another; in’ her explosions of firedamp ; in 
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the pain inflicted and the loss of life occasioned by the parasites 
that find their way into the kidney or the brain ; in the desola- 
tions of a district by a flight of locusts, or the starvation of a 
million of people by “a trifling chemical change in an edible 
root,” Nature, says her indignant accuser, perpetrates horrors, 
which, if men were or could be the authors of them, we should 
regard as crimes of unspeakable enormity. How then can it be 
contended that nature is a proper model for us to imitate? ‘“ Either 
it is right that we should kill because nature kills, torture because 
nature tortures, ruin and devastate because nature does the 
like ; or we ought not to consider at all what nature does, but what 
it is good to do,” The constant efforts of mankind, continued 
through thousands of years, to diminish the amount of evil and 
increase the sum of good ; the accumulating capital of improve- 
ment, and the augmentation of resources for averting national 
evil, seem convincing evidence of Mr. Mill’s assertion, that the 
optimistic plea by which the disorder and destructiveness of na- 
tural agencies are justified—namely, that they are ordained for 
wise and good ends, is in reality not believed by those who pre- 
fer it. Itis a bit of insincere sentimentalism; a suggestion of 
the pious hypocrisy of materialism ; or at best an exaggeration 
of poetic or devotional feeling. That good comes out of evil is 
perfectly true; but it is true of human crimes no less than of 
natural calamities. Mr. Freeman discerns in the vices of King 
John the occasion of the extension of freedom and good govern- 
ment in England; and in the exquisite piety of the saintly 
Louis of France the antecedent of the growth and concentration 
of despotic power. If it is in the order of nature that good 
comes out of evil, it is equally in the order of nature that evil 
comes out of good. It is part of the tragedy of human life, 
whether on the broad stage of public action or in the narrow 
scene of private existence, that the effects of any incident if felt 
at all are in the majority of cases both good and bad. If, says Mr. 
Mill, with a wise refinement of observation, the greater number 
of personal misfortunes have their good side, hardly any good 
fortune ever befell any one which did not give either to the 
same or to some other person something to regret. But not- 
withstanding this moral polarity, this double-sidedness of evil 
as of good, the tendency of either principle is to fructify each in 
its own kind, good producing good, and evil evil, so that good, in 
general, issues in further good, evil in an increase of evil. 
Conformity to nature, then, has no connexion with right or 
wrong. The elementary impulses of the constitution of man 
unless subjected to artificial training, would fill the world with 
misery, making human life an exaggerated likeness of the odious 
scene of violence and tyranny which is exhibited by the rest of 
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the undisciplined animal kingdom. The purposes of the Creator 
are not registered in the order of nature, for the most con- 
spicuous marks of special design, if they indicate any final end, 
indicate that it was the divine intention that “a large proportion 
of all animals should pass their existence in tormenting and 
devouring other animals.” Such traces of beneficent design as 
can be detected in nature prove, if they prove anything (and Mr. 
Mill is of opinion that they carry with them a certain weight of 
probability), that the beneficence which they seem to illustrate 
is armed only with limited power. “ Every indication of design 
in the Kosmos is so much evidence against the omnipotence of 
the designer.” Assuming the self-existence of matter, the Maker 
might be appropriately said to exert power, in introducing order 
into the original chaos, for there would be obstacles to overcome, 
and the idea of power has its correlative in that of resistance. 
The word is tinged with anthropomorphic associations. Crea- 
tion, in the metaphysical sense of the term, demands no effort. 
Creation, as Mr. Mill is pleased to call the construction of the 
world out of pre-existing materials, requires the possession of 
power ; but every indication of design in the order of the uni- 
verse is so much evidence against the omnipotence of the 
designer. An all-powerful being has no occasion to resort to 
the contrivances, the substitutions, the “ make-it-do” apparatus 
of shifts, evasions, stopgaps, which do credit to the invention or 
ingenuity of a human artificer. The evidences of Natural 
Theology imply that the Author of the Kosmos worked under 
limitations, that he adapted himself to conditions supplied from 
without, and that he attained his ends by such arrangements as 
were practicable. With this hypothesis the general drift of 
evidence derived from the consideration presented in Mr. Mill’s 
discussion of the argument for a first cause is in strict accor- 
dance. He tells us there, what Coleridge told us long ago, that 
causation is a generalization from experience; and he further 
explains that causation cannot be predicated of the material 
universe, but only of its changing phenomena. The essence of 
causation, as it exists within the limits of our knowledge, is in- 
compatible with a first cause. There is, however, in nature, 
continues Mr. Mill, a permanent element, which, if it has no 
independent causality, enters into all causation, for the cause of 
every physical phenomenon is determined to be a certain quan- 
tity of force combined with certain collocations. The force 
itself is essentially the same; and if the “theory of conservation” 
be true, exists in nature as a fixed quantity. The plausible 


argument of the Platonizing objector, which asserts that mind is" 


the only possible cause of force, because mind is the only thing 
which is capable of originating, Mr. Mill meets by the considera- 
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tion that the doctrine of conservation holds good, even when 
extended to the field of voluntary agency. For granting that 
the will originates motion, it originates it only by the conversion 
of force already existing (force evolved through certain phy- 
siological processes) into that particular manifestation. Volition, 
therefore, does not answer to the idea of a first cause; and Mr. 
Mill’s conclusion is, that experience justifies the assertion that 
force has all the attributes of a thing eternal and uncreated. 

But it may be replied, If will does not originate force, it may 
at least be an agency co-eternal with it, provided only we can 
be assured that force does not originate will ; for if the will can 
originate not indeed force, but the transformation of force into 
mechanical motion, and there is no other known agency capable 
of doing so, the argument for the origination, not of the universe, 
but of the order of the universe, remains unanswered. To this 
representation our author replies that chemical action, electricity, 
heat, the mere presence of a gravitating body, are “causes of 
mechanical motion on a far larger scale than any volitions which 
experience presents to us.” Volition, therefore, has no exclusive 
privilege of origination. Even assuming with the assertor of 
free will, that volitions are uncaused, the properties of matter, as 
far as experience informs us, are uncaused also, and have one 
great advantage which no particular volition can show. They 
are to all appearance phat 

Theism cannot be vindicated on the ground that the existence 
of mind requires another and more powerful mind as a necessary 
antecedent, for the creating mind equally requires another mind, 
as the source of its origiu, and if the nature of mind does not in 
itself imply a creator, all minds, within our experience, as having 
their beginning in time, must have been caused. It is not 
necessary, however, to attribute their origin to a prior intelli- 
gence, for the development from inferior orders of existence of 
orders superior in organization, is the general rule of nature. 

If we are compelled to indulge in speculation on these re- 
condite subjects, we can come to no other conclusion than that 
at which Mr. Mill arrived—that Theism, so far as it rests on the 
necessity of a first cause, has no support from experience. The 
evidences for Theism derived from the general consent of man- 
kind from consciousness are appreciated in two separate sections 
of Mr. Mill’s concluding essay. 1. The belief in Deity arose, he 
explains, among educated men from the supposed indications in 
nature of a contriving intelligence. In civilized countries the 
ignorant take their opinions from the educated. With savages, “if 
the evidence be adjudged insuflicient, so is the belief.” For the 
religion of savages is fetichism, or the ascription of animation and 
will to individual objects, gradually superseded by the substitution 
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of an invisible Being, supposed to preside over a class of objects 
having common attributes. With this error of primitive igno- 
rance we can hardly confound the direct communication by the 
Deity of an instinctive knowledge of his existence. 2. The 
Cartesian argument, which asserts the veracity of consciousness, 
and argues that the idea of a god, perfect in power, wisdom, and 
goodness, being a clear and distinct idea, must have an objective 
correspondent, is rendered possible only by the denial of one of 
our most familiar and valuable attributes, that of idealization, or 
tie construction from materials furnished by experience of a 
conception more perfect than experience affords. The incon- 
clusiveness of this reasoning was admitted by Kant, who, while 
he referred the idea of the Deity to mental processes and not to 
external impressions, refused to acknowledge that the existence 
of a corresponding reality could be demonstrated by logic, or 
perceived by direct apprehension. With Kant himself the 
Deity was a necessary assumption, imposed by the reality of the 
moral law. The obligation of Duty, even if purely a mental 
growth, as Kant maintained, is practically felt by many who 
have no positive faith in God, and rather excludes than compels 
the belief in a divine legislator, for if it be spontaneously gene- 
rated, it requires no external coercion to act in conformity to it. 

We will now, still following Mr. Mill, pass, without further 
delay, to the far more important argument of the appearance of 
contrivance in nature. 

This argument has many recommendations. It is grounded 
on experience; it presents a scientific aspect; it claims to be 
judged by the canons of induction :— 

“Certain qualities, it is alleged, are found to be characteristic of 
such things as are made by an intelligent mind for a purpose. The 
order of nature, or some considerable parts of it, exhibit these 
qualities in a remarkable degree. We are entitled, from this great 
similarity in the effects, to infer similarity in the cause, and to believe 
that things which it is beyond the power of man to make, but which 
resemble the works of man in all but power, must also have been 
made by intelligence, armed with a power greater than human.” 

Mr. Mill rightly discriminates the random resemblances from 
the select resemblances in nature to the productions of human 
intelligence. The representative illustration of the watch, im- 
mortalized by the lucid Paley, offers an analogy which “ does not 
do full justice to the evidence of Theism.” The Reverend 
William Irons,* many years ago, in an essay on this celebrated 
argument, very properly drew attention to the fact that without 





* “*On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes.” By William J. Irons, M.A, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Curate of St Mary’s, Newington, Surrey. 
London: J. G. and F. Rivington. 1836. 
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a previous knowledge of the structure of a watch, and of the 
conventional distribution of time, no observer could possibly 
suspect the design of it, nor argue, as Dr. Paley had done, to a 
designer. When the African traveller Campbell showed his 
watch to a group of savages, they started back in alarm, con- 
jecturing from the sound and motion of the works that it was 
a living and supernatural thing. Like these poor children of 
nature, we, her civilized sons, attempt to explain the universe 
without that preliminary knowledge which would justify the 
explanation. “To this horologe of the universe,” says Mr. Irons, 
“there is no index, no mystic hand, no startling sound pealing 
forth to announce the mysterious end and purpose of creation.” 

After every concession, the force of the argument from design 
is overrated. The evidence of design in creation, according to 
Mr. Mill, can never reach the height of direct induction. An 
inductive argument, as superior to analogy as it is inferior to 
induction, is, however, derivable from instances, in which a 
number of structural details are found to conspire to a common 
end, and thus seem to point to that connexion with an in- 
telligent origin which is a matter of common experience. 

To simplify the question, Mr. Mill selects one impressive 
instance, the strength or weakness of which affords a measure 
of the strength or weakness of the entire argument of design. 
The parts of which the eye is composed, and the various colloca- 
tions which constitute the arrangement of those parts, exhibit 
one common property. They all contribute to vision. Now an 
eye, as a particular combination of organic elements, had a com- 
mencement in time. The combination was effected by a cause 
or causes. The number of instances being so great as to pre- 
clude the hypothesis of casual concurrence, the rules of induction 
justify the inference that what brought these elements together 
was some cause common to all; and as they have the remarkable 
property of conspiring to produce sight, there must be some 
connexion by way of causation between the collocating cause 
and the fact of sight. Sight is thus the final cause of the produc- 
tion of the particular organ, which we call an eye. The efficient 
cause is not sight itself, but an antecedent idea of sight; and an 
ewes idea of sight implies the existence of an intelligent 
will. 

The great Master of Logic has exhibited, in his exhibition of 
this “ legitimate inductive inference,” his characteristic candour, 
acuteness of apprehension, patient discrimination and dispas- 
sionate eloquence. Yet, deservedly great as is his authority, and 
naturally disposed as we are to feel its persuasive force, we 
think we see good reason for questioning, not only the correct- 
ness of the inference which he has drawn from the particular 
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instance of collocation, which he regards as so convincing, but 
for dissenting from the general estimate of the design argument 
which he has placed before us. 

The apparatus which Mr. Miil selects as a cogent illustration 
of the existence of intelligent purpose in the universe is that 
natural camera obscura, the eye. Sung by poets, extolled by 
philosophers, imitated by opticians, the eye, we are told, is an 
instrument which astounds us with its delicate complexity of 
structure and delights us with its magical efficiency of perfor- 
mance.* But immeasurably superior as it is to an original pro- 
duct of human ingenuity, it has yet so many defects that we 
hesitate to pronounce it the result of superhuman intelligence. 
Our recital of these defects shall be borrowed from the pages of 
an illustrious master of science:—1l. The image which we 
receive by the eye, is compared by Professor Helmholtz, to 
a picture, minutely and elaborately finished in the centre, but 
only roughly sketched in at the borders. The consequence is 
that objects of a certain diminutiveness are to the greater part of 
the retina invisible. Hence, till we bring her image on the 
central pit of our retina, the lark, lost in blue space, “ becomes a 
sightless song.” 2. The length of the axis of the eye, and that 
even in youth, is too small; in old age the surfaces become 
flattened and do not refract the rays sufficiently. 3. In addition 
to the defect of accommodation, the eye suffers from an im- 
perfection, which we do not expect to find in an optical instru- 
ment—chromatic aberration or dispersion—a peculiarity which 
renders the size and position of tlfe retinal images dissimilar, 
and so impairs the sharpness of outline. 4. To unite the rays 
which form the centre of the image the optician’s lens is required 
to have non-spherical surfaces ; and curiously enough the re- 
fracting surfaces of the eye are in part elliptical, a circumstance 
which naturally generated the inference that spherical aberration 
was thus obviated. This, however, was an error. But what is 
more: 5. Defects, even that of spherical aberration, are 
detected in the eye; defects too, which, with a little care, the 
optical instrument maker readily avoids. The cornea in most 
human eyes is not a perfectly symmetrical curve, nor are the cornea 
and the crystalline lens symmetrically placed with regard to 
their common axis. These two defects of construction give rise 
to the condition called astigmatism, which prevents our seeing 
with entire distinctness, at the same time vertical and horizontal 
lines at the same distance. 6. The distribution of the fibres of 
the crystalline lens around six diverging axes, assimilates the 
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human eye to an ill-centred telescope, which does not give a 
single illuminated point as the image of a star, but an irregular 
irradiation. Thus “ the images which we see around stars and 
other distant lights are images of the radiated structure of our 
Jens,” and to the same cause is to be referred the apparent en- 
largement of the crescent moon. 7. If the glass of which a 
lens is made be not perfectly transparent a bright halo will be 
seen around each illuminated surface on the image ; what ought 
to be black looks grey, and what ought to be white dull. The 
image which the eye presents of the external world corresponds, 
in this respect to the image reflected by the optician’s glass. 
The crystalline lens of the eye is far from uniform in structure. 
Beads, rings, black dots, snaky lines are discernible within the 
eye. The veins of the retina itself cast their shadows on its 
posterior surface and exclude light. Corpuscles and folds of 
membrane swim in the vitreous humour. The musce volitantes, 
or flying insects, which usually float in the highest part of-the 
orb of the eye, occasionally pass in front of the central pit and 
impair sight. 8. Among the irregularities of the surface which 
receives the optical image, there is a break in the retina, at the 
spot where the optic nerve enters the eye. An object whose 
image falls on this blind spot, cannot be perceived. The image 
of a clock-face, a human head, the moon, thrown on this retinal 
gap, is invisible. 

From this enumeration of the defects of. the eye it is evident 
that, however exquisite as an organ of vision, it is far from 
ideally perfect. It has, indeed, every possible drawback inci- 
dent to an optical instrument. With our knowledge of its 
numerous imperfections, are we warranted in ascribing the con- 
struction of the eye to a Divine Artificer, to a Being infinite in 
power, in wisdom, in goodness ; or even to a Superhuman Intel- 
ligence, immeasurably greater than that of man? If the intrac- 
tability of the materials be pleaded in extenuation of the short- 
comings of the Constructor, we are reminded that, in one 
instance, that of Astigmatism, the defects in structure can be 
easily avoided by a little care on the part of the instrument- 
maker ; in another, that the images formed by the human eye 
are even more inaccurate than those of the telescope. It is 
difficult, with these facts before us, to see in the structure of the 
eye evidence of superhuman wisdom, goodness, and power. 

The embryological development of the eye, as described by 
Professor Helmholtz, explains these irregularities in the structure 
of the lens and the vitreous body. A dimple is formed in the 
integument of the embryo ; it deepens to a pit; it expands till 
the orifice becomes relatively minute, and the pit is completely 
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“The cells of the scarf skin which line this hollow form the erystal- 
line lens; the true skin beneath them becomes its capsule, and the 
loose tissue which underlies the skin is developed into the vitreous 
humour. The mark where the neck of the fossa was seated is 
still to be recognised as one of the ‘ entoptic images’ of many adult 
eyes.” : 

As this physiological development of the eye explains the 
imperfections of the organ, under the present mode of the 
renewal and transmission of human existence, the palazontological 
development of Mr. Darwin or of Mr. H. Spencer appears to offer 
a plausible solution of the corresponding difficulty, in the original 
construction of the human eye. According to Mr. Spencer the 
rudimentary eye consists of pigment-grains, and vision was con- 
stituted by a wave of disturbance, which a sudden change in 
the state of the pigment-grains propagates through the body. 
According to Darwin, the eye is the gradual development of a 
sensitive nerve, which has arrived at its actual condition by 
numerous imperfect gradations, and is yet susceptible of 
further development in its progress to perfection. An examina- 
tion of the structure of the eyes, says Mr. Bain, in their rndi- 
mentary types in the lowest animals, and in their successive 
phases of growth in the higher, has both suggested and proved, 
as some believe, that the eye is a modified portion of the skin. 
To Strauss, as to Biichner, the hypothesis of Darwin appeared 
adequate to the effects attributed to it. Helmholtz, in the remark- 
able essay on which we have so largely drawn, after referring to the 
presence in all physiological organs of the same character of practi- 
cal adaptation to the wants of the organism, and expressing the 
opinion that there is, perhaps, no instance in which adaptation 
to function can be so minutely traced as that of the eye, declares 
that “Here the result which may be reached by innumerable 
generations working under the Darwinian-law of inheritance, coin- 
cides with what the highest wisdom may have devised beforehand.” 
In the essay on the aim and progress of physical science, he says of 
this theory, “It shows how adaptability of structure in organisms 
can result from a blind rule of a law of nature without any 
intervention of intelligence.” Nay, Mr. Mill himself allows that 
natural selection is not only a vera causa, but one proved to be 
capable of producing effects of the same kind with those which 
the hypothesis ascribes to it.* Had the lamented author of the 
system of logic lived to reconsider the question he would hardly 
have preferred, for explanatory efficiency, the alternative hypo- 
thesis of an intelligent will. His ultimate view would, in all 
probability, have accorded with the verdict of the distinguished 





* See “Inductive Logic,” vol. ii. p. 19. 
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physiologist who has so long and so ably advocated the claims 
of this grand conception to be a valid exposition of the origin of 
species. Writing in the Academy, October 9th, 1869, Mr. Huxley 
remarks : “The teleology that supposes the eye, such as we see 
it in man, or one of the higher vertebrata, was made with that 
precise structure it exhibits for the purpose of enabling the 
animal which possesses it to see, has undoubtedly received its 
death-blow.” The same admission is made by Haeckel, and also 
by Scheiden ; a reluctant witness. 

The probability of this eventual accord, on the assumption of 
Mr. Mill’s continuance in life, is not an unfounded conjecture, 
but an inference grounded on the acceptance of the theory of 
development, in an earlier section of the three essays on Reli- 
gion; an acceptance so unqualified, that its rejection in his 
estimate of the value of the design argument can only be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that if the essay on Theism had 
had the advantage of that final revision, which we know was 
wanting to it, this extraordinary contradiction would have dis- 
appeared. As, however, of the two alternative views it is 
possible that Mr. Mill might, had he lived, have sacrificed the 
conception of Darwin to the argument from design rather than 
the argument from design to the conception of Darwin, we 
will look a little more closely into the character of the teleologi- 
cal doctrine. 

The existence in the order of nature of adaptations, corre- 
spondences, and harmonies is undeniable. Feuerbach and 
Strauss doubt it as little as Paley and the Duke of Argyle. But 
to admit the existence of natural congruities is one thing; to 
refer them to design is another. It is, says Kant, reflecting 
reason, which, having brought design into the world, admires a 
wonder created by itself. The hypothesis of arrangement by an 
intelligence was once a plausible explanation of the order observ- 
able in nature; in the present condition of our knowledge it 
becomes increasingly difficult to acquiesce in the validity of the 
argument. The difficulties of Theism are a strong presumption 
against the intervention of a Divine Creator. In the first place, 
the conception of a Perfect Being is a purely logical conception : 
impressive as an ideal, the deity of the metaphysician cannot 
be demonstrated .to have an objective existence. The physico- 
theological argument, if it prove anything, proves only the 
existence of an architect or constructor, of limited power, not 
that of an extra-mundane omnipotent and omniscient deity 
above time and outof space. The nature of this Infinite and 
Eternal Being is declared to be immaterial. Of such a mode of 
existence we have no knowledge. The constant concomitance of 
mental and material phenomena, within the limits of our expe- 
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rience, reduces the separate independence of mind to a postulate 
of the imaginative reason. The boundaries of belief may not 
be limited by experience ; the boundaries of proof are. Coleridge 
admits that there is no possible demonstration of the existence 
of a metaphysical deity. The Infinite Being of the theologian, 
like the intelligent will of the philosopher, implies an idea or 
archetype similar to that of Plato. It supposes the speculative 
existence of an object before its creation; the priority of the 
abstract to the concrete ; of the universal to the particular; of 
conception to perception ; of mind without the objects of know- 
ledge ; of omnipotence that has never exerted power, and of 
omniscience that has not present to it the phenomena of cogni- 
tion. These are some of the preliminary difficulties which con- 
front us when we are required to admit a Creator as well as an 
Ordering Intelligence. 

A further difficulty meets us as we proceed to apply the 
hypothesis. There are all the & priori conditions for the complete 
realization of the idea, infinite power, infinite wisdom, infinite 
goodness, but the idea is not completely realized. The world is 
the realized idea of the Creative Mind. The portion of it with 
which we are best acquainted gives no evidence of its construc- 
tion by Omnipotent Benevolence. There are, indeed, as Mr. 
Mill puts it, certain provisions for giving pleasure to animate 
beings, but there are also certain provisions for giving them pain. 
The fundamental ordinance of the Creator is an ordinance of 
death. The condition of existence for the lower animals is 
mutual destruction. Death by violence preceded the appearance 
of the Adamites. Of old, says Professor Owen, and even ere 
so high a creature as man trod the earth, it was a scene of con- 
flict and carnage. Nor was this an arbitrary or accidental result. 
The argument from design proves that it was the end contem- 
plated by the presumed Creator of the natural theologians. “ For 
the variety, the beauty, the polish, the sharpness, the strength, the 
barbed perfection, the effectiveness in every way, of lethal weapons, 
no armoury can compete with that of the fossil world.” (Owen.) 
Contemplating a caterpillar perforated by a dozen maggots and 
writhing in anguish, the late Rev. Frederick Robertson, of Brighton, 
exclaims: “I have never yet found the argument from the under- 
standing, or a hint of it, which can make it pleasant to believe 
in a God who had made such a provision as this ;” and he 
expresses the opinion that, though not without value to a believing 
vindicator of religion, Paley’s argument from design has ever 
been, and ever must be powerless for proving God’s existence, or 
demonstrating to one well-informed infidel the falsity of his 
opinion. As regards the human race, the idea appears to suffer 
a similar frustration. The volcanic eruption which destroys 
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cities ; the earthquake which.tramples them to ashes; the famine 
that starves a population; the war that destroys its millions of 
_ men, that flings babes into the flames, as it did in the Crusades— 
that outrages womanhood and devastates a country ; the pesti- 
lence that depeoples an Athens, a Florence, a London; the mor- 
tality which allows but one-half of the human race to attain the 
age of twelve years ; the misery, which in France, in one quarter 
of a century, drove more than 70,000 persons to inflict on them- 
selves a voluntary death; the physical arrangements, which in 
less than half of the peninsula of India brought about in the year 
1869 the death from snake-bite of more than 11,000 persons ; 
the cancer that destroys life, the madness that desolates it, these 
and other forms of destructive evil show how entirely the pre- 
sumed efforts of a Benevolent Omnipotence have failed to attain 
their supposed object, as regards the noblest specimen of the 
animal race. Still more flagrant appears the failure if we 
examine the question from the historical point of view. The 
civilized races have emerged to their present position of com- 
parative knowledge and happiness, from one of indescribable 
degradation, corporeal and spiritual. The blessings mankind 
now enjoy have been purchased at a frightful cost, “by 
the sufferings and wasted lives of entire geological periods.”” The 
Bosjesman, or the Andaman islander, represents the first results of 
the co-operant action of Infinite Love, Infinite Goodness, Infi- 
nite Power. Through nudity and inarticulate utterance ; house- 
less, raimentless ; through ignorance of the most ordinary moral 
distinctions, even as regards sexual relations ; through the super- 
stition that makes divinities of rivers, fountains, and trees ; that 
sacrifices children in the flames; that, even in the Christian 
period, burned nine millions of men and women for the impos- 
sible crime of witchcraft ; through voracious cannibalism and 
Samoeidic uncleanness, has man advanced, in many thousands of 
generations, to such a position of comfort and dignity, that for 
the élite of the human race, life is perhaps preferable to non- 
existence. Surely this survey of the animal and human world 
makes it impossible to regard an infinitely wise and powerful 
Creator asits author ; makes it impossible to see in the correspon- 
dences of nature indications of benevolent intervention or 
omnipotent activity. 

Another difficulty arises from the impossibility of discriminat- 
ing between designed and undesigned aptitudesin Nature. Ac- 
cording to the Reverend William Irons, whom we have already 
quoted, all adaptation is not design. -Design is only probable 
when it is carried to an exquisite and elaborate perfection. 
The degree is always open to dispute, and may be set aside by 
counter probabilities, Eloquent theological writers have dilated 
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on the wonderful provision by which nature, reversing her or- 
dinary habit, causes water, after contracting till it reaches a 
temperature of 39°, to expand by cooling, swim on the surface 
of warmer water, admit of solidification and form, in the shape 
of ice, a protecting roof for the living things below. An obsti- 
nate deistical friend of ours was accustomed to point to this sin- 
gular property: of water, to use Professor Tyndall’s words, “as 
an irresistible proof of design, unique of its kind and sugges- 
tive of pure benevolence.” But, molten bismuth, where there 
are no fish to be saved, and no known beneficent purpose to 
effect, acts precisely as water acts. Intelligent power, it is said, 
has determined the development of man, and Mr. Wallace, a 
man of inquisitive and powerful intellect, considers the hairless 
condition of the human skin, as an illustration of this guiding 
providence. The Rev. T. Stebbing, on the other hand, refers its 
origin to the perception of its superior beauty or cleanliness, 
and considers it surprising that the great naturalist should pic- 
ture to himself a superior intelligence plucking the hair from 
the backs of savage men, to whom it would have been useful 
and beneficial, in order that the descendants of the poor shorn 
wretches might, after many deaths from cold and damp, be 
forced to raise themselves in the scale of civilization, through 
the practice of various singular arts. If the imperfections 
of the eye make it more than difficult to believe that it 
was designed by an Omnipotent Creator ; if the magical pro- 
perty of water, contracting and expanding, with the beautiful 
capriciousness which we have described afford no indication of 
design, if Mr. Wallace’s hair-dressing or wool-gathering Process 
is scornfully rejected by a clerical naturalist as any indi- 
cation of the existence of the divinity that is said to shape our 
ends ; what prospect is there of selecting instances of design se 
indisputable as to coerce the judgment of inquirers of average 
incredulity? The production of monstrosities, the natural his- 
tory of parasites, the extravagant fecundity of locusts and mi- 
gratory pigeons which bring with them destruction, famine, and 
death ; the apparently purposeless contrivances in the structure 
of animals and plants, appear to us to indicate the action of un- 
reasoning forces, to refer to the Darwinian theory of the evolution 
of organic forms. By means of this theory we may explain, as 
Professor Helmholtz explains, the presence of the structural pecu- 
liarities of the lower animals in the embryos of others of superior 
organization, the special kind of development in the series of 
palzontological forms, and the conditions of affinity of the 
faunas and floras of limited areas. 

There are numerous arrangements which appear to indicate 
design, but which prove to be only the consequence of material 
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conditions. We conjecture the existence of a plan where there is 
only an historical result. Of innumerable possible structures 
some attain perfection because the requisite conditions are forth- 
coming; others never enter into existence from want of the 
concurring conditions. The rudiments which ripen into com- 
plete development are, compared with those in which the idea of 
the creative mind is not realized, numerically insignificant. For 
one seed, whether vegetable or animal, which attains maturity, 
a million perhaps are fated to perish. Nature is a reckless and 
unfeeling spendthrift. Waste, abortion, frustration, fatuity at- 
test the unintelligent character of her processes. The airless, 
waterless, unpeopled moon ; the falling meteorite, the dissolving 
star shower, the barren tracts on earth, our zones of frost and 
fire, are all so many indications of the absence or defeat of om- 
nipotent power. Why, on the hypothesis of design, has Saturn, 
already illuminated with eight moons, an additional light-emitt- 
ing provision in a series of resplendent rings, while Mars is left in 
total darkness? Why has the fly a wonderful optic apparatus, 
and yet is unable to see the web of her deadly enemy? Why 
does the bee, with all its vaunted geometrical science and strange 
power which it possesses literally to make its queen, attempt to 
manufacture a sovereign lady no less from the drone than from 
the royal larve? Why, if a divine law reigns throughout all 
nature, does the comb of a cock inserted into the comb of 
another cock, grow and flourish in seeming defiance of that law ? 

Is it not possible to recognise adaptations or marks of apparent 
design, without adopting the view of the natural theologian ? 
Aristotle, says Sir Alexander Grant, does not discover in these 
indications of alleged purpose, the machinery of a watch, 
and proceed immediately to infer the existence of a watch- 
maker, but rather the products of nature appear to him accord- 
ing to the analogy of the watch that makes itself. A few pro- 
perties of dead matter, in the opinion of Dr. Chalmers, might 
conceivably account for the regular and invariable succession of 
effects and causes. Matter, moreover, is not dead, the matter of 
the natural theologian is a puerile fiction; the ideas of Matter 
and Force are inseparable. There is no object which is perma- 
nently unchanged. Every rock, every grain of sand, every metallic 
film is in unceasing motion. All matter attains form, oxygen in 
combination with carbon produces carbonic acid gas; in combi- 
nation with hydrogen water ; phosphorus in combination with 
chalk forms bone, in combination with fat it forms the substance 
of the brain. That matter and force are primeval and ultimate 
is a conclusion justified by experience. There is no proof that 
they owe their existence to an Omnipotent intelligence, and the 
hypothesis of creation is in itself incomprehensible. = aie 
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with Kant and Laplace* that the masses of the solar system 
were once distributed as Nebule in space, they would, through 
the attractive force, approach and condense. Portions of the 
nebulous sphere would, under the action of the centifrugal force 
separate and form into single planets, or into planets with 
satellites and rings, until at last the principal mass condensed it- 
self into the sun. Through condensation of the masses and conse- 
quent collision and adhesion of their particles, the energy of 
their motion would be annihilated, and would reappear as heat. 
Electricity, magnetism, light, are so intimately connected in the 
evolution of heat, that wherever heat is, these forces will be pre- 
sent. All changes in the world, says Helmholtz, are changes in 
the local distribution of elementary matter, and are eventually 
brought about by Motion. With this hypothesis, which involves 
but a minimum of assumption, the various phenomena of 
our solar system, the geological history of our own planet, the 
flattened form of the sphere of other planets, the existence of 
meteors and meteoric stones, of rings and satellites, and nebulous 
masses are in perfect harmony. How can we explain these phe- 
nomena on the hypothesis of an Omnipotent Creator ? 

But although Kant undertook to account for the mechanical 
order of the world from the universal and essential quality of 
matter and the action of general laws, he was unable to explain 
its living order on the same-hypothesis. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion alone throws any light on the mystery. It does not show 
indeed how life originated, but it points, as Mr. Mill confesses, to 
the development of inferior orders of existence into superior, 
to the conversion of inorganic into organic existences, to the 
elaboration of simple vegetable and animal rudiments into 
higher organisms, to the “continuous establishment of relations 
in the organism with relations already existing in the environ- 
ments.” Intelligence attains its highest point in the vertebrated 
series ; instinct in the articulated ; instinctive actions again are 
essentially reflex actions, effected solely through the ganglia with 
which the organs, the legs and wings of the articulated animals, 
are connected. The solitary bee that constructs his nest with- 
out education or experience is, says Dr. Carpenter, nothing else 
than a machine acting in accordance with its nervous organi- 
zation. In this general method of nature we have a gradual 
development, perpetual adjustment ; we are carried back from 
intelligence to instinct, from instinct to reflex motion ; from man 
to the inferior forms of animal life, to the Zoophyte, perhaps to 
the “slimy protoplasm of the protiston,” from the symmetry of 
planet life and animal life to the regular form of the crystal or 





* See Helmholtz’s “Essay on Intersection of Natural Forces.” 
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the liquid flower of the snow. All the various phenomena 
which surround us, at least, appear to arise naturally and not 
supernaturally, out of some combination of forces, some action of 
the electric affinities of organic elements, some process of ad- 
justment, or superaddition or transformation. There seems to 
be no doubt that the principle of adaptive colouring with the 
effect of concealment, prevails in various branches of the animal 
kingdom ; but the cause is a perfectly natural one. Correlation 
of growth, again, is produced by forces, one of whose properties 
is Polarity. It may be traced, we are told, from the simple to 
the most complicated forms of the organic world. Animal 
modifications depend on habit. Limbs seem to be constructed 
on a type, but they vary from it in order to suit the requirements 
of the animal and its allotted sphere. “In the vegetable world, 
the radial symmetry, the bilateral symmetry, and the asymmetry 
which branches display in different trees, in different parts of 
the same tree, and at different stages of their growth, prove to 
be all consequent on the ways in which they stand towards the 
entire plexus of surrounding actions.”* 

- The Theory of Development may be incomplete, the Self- 
adapting Process of Nature embarrassed by assumptions. But 
of the two hypotheses, perpetual special creation, and unceasing 
intervention by an intelligence, at once omnipotent, omniscient 
and perfectly benevolent, and the gradual evolution of order 
and life by unconscious forces and natural impulses, the latter 
seems to us the preferable one. 

To Mr. Mill the evidence derived from the consideration of 
the facts of the universe appeared insufficient to establish the 
omnipotence of the Creator. Strictly speaking, Mr. Mill does 
not recognise creative but only constructive power. The two 
great elements of the universe, Matter the passive, Force the 
active element, are in his view eternal. The author of the 
collocations which adapt the world to the results which it 
exhibits, was not the creator of force or matter, or of any of 
their properties. Accepting the hypothesis of a Designing 
Deity, who had to fabricate a world out of pre-existing materials, 
we are justified in ascribing to him skill, contrivance, wisdom, 
an assumption which in itself implies a limitation of power. 
The limitation of power allows us to entertain the supposition 
of absolute knowledge ; but ingenious and admirable as is the 
machinery of contrivance in nature, it affords no proof that the 
knowledge or skill of the Constructor is infinite. Possibly the 
refractoriness of the materials out of which the orderly world 
was composed, possibly the inherent deficiency of intelligence in 





* Spencer’s “ Principles of Biology,” vol. ii. p. 136, 
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the Divine Artificer, possibly a third and unknown alternative, 
may be the true explanation of the arrest of creative skill or 
the frustration of benevolent purpose. Random guesses being 
worthless, and even reasonable conjectures unattainable, we are 
compelled to admit that we do not know how the power of the 
Great Artificer is limited. Granting the existence of design, the 
normal character of the machinery for the production of 
physical and mental pleasure affords some ground, in Mr. Mill’s 
view, for inferring that benevolence is an attribute of the Deity ; 
but to conclude that the final cause of creation was the 
happiness of sentient beings, is a conclusion directly opposed to 
the evidence. The notion of a providential government, for the 
sole purpose of promoting human welfare, must be dismissed ; 
other motives of action appear to influence the Deity. Even of 
His continual existence we have only the guarantee afforded by 
the presumption that, as the conditions which produce the 
liability to death are of his own making, he cannot be subject 
to the fatal law which affects human beings. 

Such is the speculative construction of Deity, that one of the 
most eminent thinkers of our time, swayed by a yearning desire 
to accept all the fair possibilities which reason does not exclude, 
offers us. “Such is the Deity whom Natural Religion points to : 
and any idea of God more captivating than this comes only 
from human wishes, or from the teaching of either real or 
imaginary Revelation.” Mr. Mill thus literally constructs for 
us the Probable God of Carlyle’s sarcastic deprecation ; a Deity 
the probability of whose existence will be reduced to the lowest 
degree by the triumph of the principle, of which it seems little 
likely to afford us an affirmative illustration, the Survival of the 
Fittest. The limited Deity, thus called into being, reminds us 
of the Demiurgus of Gnostic speculation, the Maker but not the 
Father of the world. The mystery of origin remains unex- 
plained ; matter and force, with their properties, are at least co- 
eternal with the Divine Artificer; we have no explicit assurance 
of his self-existence; we have hardly satisfactory evidence of 
his eternal continuance ; to explain the imperfections of his 
workmanship we arbitrarily limit his power ; his wisdom, though 
superhuman, may possibly be limited too; and his benevolence, 
though probably a real and genuine attribute, is subordinated to 
motives which are called into activity by interests which lie 
beyond the sphere of human sorrows and of human joys. 

The genius, the philosophical power, the logical acuteness, the 
religious aspiration, of Mr. Mill, have not, in our judgment, - 
enabled him to rescue natural theology from the fate which 
appears likely to overtake it. Must not all such speculations be 
attended with ill success? The Substance of Spinoza, with its 
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attributes of thought and extension; the Unknowable of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer; the Spirit of intellectual beauty and love 
celebrated in the musical verse of Shelley; the eternal Not- 
ourselves of Mr. Matthew Arnold; the personified reason of the 
deist Reimarus, are they not all Idola of the tribe and of the 
den? We believe that Mr. Mill has failed in his efforts to 
reconstruct the theology of nature, not from any intrinsic circum- 
scriptions, but from the absolute impossibility of the task. If 
the logic of the Finite Sphere can demonstrate the existence of a 
Deity at all, the Deity whose existence it demonstrates must be 
the Deity of Mr. Mill’s essay. 

Next to the belief in an objective Holy Ideal, the belief most 
dear to maukind is the belief in the immortality of the soul. 
From the days of Plato to the days of Mr. Mill no philosopher, 
no logician, no theologian has succeeded in converting into 
glorious assurance the desire, the hope of an eternal futurity. 
Wisely, then, respecting the inevitable limits of the argument, 
Mr. Mill has confined his efforts to what seemed practicable. 
He has satisfied himself with an attempt to remove the great 
obstacle to the admissibility of the doctrine, opposed by the 
presumption that the relation of thought to a material brain, is 
a kind of metaphysical necessity. It is remotely possible, he 
represents, that thought, that feeling, may survive the dissolution 
of their companion organism. In his own idealistic language, 
the material brain itself is a set of human sensations, our states 
of consciousness a series of states which it is as easy to imagine 
without as with this physical accompaniment. A succession of 
thoughts connected by memories constitutes a thinking sub- 
stance ; and feeling and thought, the only known realities, may 
continue to exist after their visible and palpable accompaniment 
has ceased to be; the music may survive when the lute is broken, 
the splendour illuminate when the lamp is shattered, and, as in 
the beautiful abstraction of the poet, “the spirit may lie in the 
western sky, when we love but live no more.” To one who finds 
eause for satisfaction or incentive to usefulness in the hope of 
a future, there is, Mr. Mill concludes, no hindrance to his in- 
dulging that hope, but on grounds of natural religion he gives us 
no assurance whatever of a life after death. 

These speculations on a post human existence are followed by 
a discussion on the claims on our attention, not of the Christian, 
er of any other particular system of belief, but of Revelation 
generally. The evidences of revelation are commonly dis- 
tinguished as external or internal. Accepting this classification, 
Mr. Mill maintains, that as the human faculties are capable of 
appreciating moral excellence, there is no ground for asserting 
their incompetency to discover it, and, consequently, that the 
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divine origin of an alleged communication from a Supreme Being 
cannot be demonstrated by its ethical recommendations, however 
admirable. Internal evidence, then, being inconclusive, we must 
have recourse to external evidence ; in other words, to the exhi- 
bition of supernatural facts. The existence of God cannot be 
proved by a miracle: the existence of an Omnipotent Creator is 
contradicted by the testimony of nature. But if the existence 
of a God of limited powers be conceded, a sufficient standing 
ground is secured for Revelation, the presence of imperfections 
in a revelation being rendered plausible by the presence of 
imperfections in nature. Butler’s argument, Mr. Mill contends, 
is conclusive from its own point of view, for “the belief of Chris- 
tians is neither more absurd nor more immoral than the belief 
of Deists, who acknowledge an Omnipotent Creator.” Butler's 
error lay in the refusal to admit the hypothesis of limited power. 
Accepting, then, the demiurgic deity, whose existence is ren- 
dered probable by the indications of design in the order of the 
world, there is no antecedent improbability in the supposition 
that a message may have really been received from him. On 
this assumption a miracle is not incredible. A survey of the sub- 
ject, in its concrete relations, however, leads to the conclusion 
that the verification of a particular miracle is practically impos- 
sible. With a singular candour, with an impartial consideration 
of the alleged vulnerable points in anti-supernaturalist statements, 
with an over-generous readiness to appreciate the mental con- 
dition of believers, by the force of a sympathetic imagination, 
Mr. Mill travels, with a rapid but steady footstep, and with an 
eye that inspects the entire horizon of probability, over the 
moving morass of Supernaturalism. As in apparent anxiety to 
leave “a sister when she prays, her early heaven, her happy 
views,” in a long and involved sentence, in which the chain of 
hypotheses vibrates as we read, Mr. Mill arrives at the tre- 
mulous conclusion, that “there is nothing so inherently impos- 
sible or absolutely incredible in this supposition (the reality of 
the Christian revelation) as to preclude any one from hoping 
that it may perhaps be true.” But that “ miracles have no claim 
whatever to the character of historical facts, and are wholly 
invalid as evidences of any revelation,” is his own openly avowed 
and ultimate verdict. 

An explanation of this intellectual urbanity and morally beau- 
tiful attitude of forbearance and indulgence to illusions dear to 
men, is, we conceive, suggested by occasional passages of wise 
thought and noble feeling, scattered over the fine essay on 
the Utility of Religion, and embodied in the closing section, 
entitled General Result. We are in an age of weak beliefs, 
complains our author, in one of these passages, and describes, 
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truly and sadly, the painful position to a conscientious and culti- 
vated mind condemned to be drawn in contrary directions by the 
two noblest of all objects of pursuit, truth and the general good. 
We are paralysed by the apprehension, that freedom of specula- 
tion or enlargement of thought, by making men unbelievers 
might make men vicious and miserable ; or we are averse to dry 
up the fountain of feelings which we imagine can emanate from 
no other source than religion. In his critical estimate of the 
influences of authority, early education, public opinion, Mr. Mill 
supplies a corrective to the morbid misgivings which incline 
many to the timid conservatism of a sceptical reticence. By 
showing that conviction is not inseparable from religious sanction, 
but is largely influenced by the general concurrence of mankind 
in questions of opinion; that the sense of moral duty, the 
sincerity, courage and self-devotion, which animate many excellent 
persons, are attributable to the impressions of early education 
rather than to the force of a dogmatic creed ; that regard to the 
sentiment of our fellow creatures is a pervading motive in nearly 
all characters ; that the theocratic religion of the Jews, with its 
presumed punctual incidence of reward and punishment, did not 
prevent disloyalty to their law, or check their frequent lapses 
into paganism ; that the overpowering magnitude of the penalty 
with which offenders, under the Christian dispensation, are 
menaced, does not deter them from the commission of sin and 
crime ; by a comprehensive analysis, in brief, of the motives which 
determine human conduct, Mr. Mill encourages us to entertain 
the hope that the welfare of mankind will be better served by a 
frank recognition of the inaccessibility of certain subjects to our 
faculties, and the cultivation of those sources of virtue and hap- 
piness which can dispense with the artificial support of super- 
natural beliefs and inducements. But, though knowledge of 
right and wrong, or motives to moral conduct, are not, in the 
present state of human progress, inseparable from the sanc- 
tions of supernaturalism, the mystery of human existence, 
the insufficiency of human life to satisfy human aspiration, 
will beget an unquenchable desire for forms of existence, 
modes of life, higher hopes than we know on earth. So 
long, says Mr. Mill, with pathetic piety, as earthly life is full 
of sufferings, so long will there be need of consolations, which 
the hope of heaven affords to the selfish, the love of God to the 
tender and grateful. The poetic religion of Shelley made a pro- 
found impression on the mind of the writer of this paper, while 
yet a boy; the struggle between the Spirits of Good and Evil, 
so splendidly depicted in the opening canto of the Revolt of 
Islam, seemed to him almost an historical reality ; and a belief 
in the Intelligent Spirit of Love and Beauty which that greatest 
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of the English poets of this century worshipped with musical 
adoration, took a temporary possession of his mind. Mr. Mill 
tells us that he has known at least one cultivated and conscien- 
tious person who regards Nature and Life not as the expression 
throughout of the moral character and purpose of the Deity, but 
as the product of a contriving goodness and an intractable 
material, as was believed by Plato, or a Principle of Evil, as was 
the doctrine of the Manichzans, and who accordingly was enti- 
tled to look on himself, as a fellow-labourer with the Highest, a 
fellow-combatant in the great strife, the ultimate issue of which 
would be the complete triumph of good over evil. It is evident 
from the concession which follows this sketch of his friend’s 
creed, that Mr. Mill extended to the “ pleasing and encouraging 
thought” of this modern Manichzan, the indulgence which he 
extends to the modern Christian. Apart from all dogmatic 
belief, there is for those who need it an ample domain in the 
region of the imagination which may be planted with possibili- 
ties, with hypotheses which cannot be known to be false. The 
contemplation of these possibilities is, he contends, a legitimate 
indulgence. Distinctly, Mr. Mill asserts, that the whole domain 
of the supernatural is removed from the region of Belief into 
that of simple Hope. As distinctly does he say that the benefit 
consists less in the presence of any specific hope, than in the 
enlargement of the general scale of the feelings. Impressed, as 
we conceive, with an over-powering sense of the appalling evils 
which desolate our mortal life, Mr. Mill reeommends the indul- 
gence of hope, “with regard to the government of the universe, 
and the destiny of man after death,” as a legitimate expedient 
for elevating and solemnizing life. The reason once secured in 
its rights, the imagination may be permitted to follow its own 
end and do its best to make life pleasant and lovely. We are 
not prepared to go quite so far as Mr. Mill; but, while inclining 
rather to the view to which he gives so touching an expression, 
that “in a higher and above all a happier condition of human 
life, not annihilation but immortality may be the burthensome 
idea,” we assuredly have no wish to circumscribe the area of the 
cultivated imagination, or to prohibit the indulgence of a blind 
hope, if its exercise be healthy and its conception genuine. 
Groundless hopes, however, and fair possibilities, are not suffi- 
ciently substantial to sustain the invasion of a continuous 
scepticism, or to survive the gradual decline of poetic sensibility, 
or the yearnings of passionate affection. Rather would we seek 
consolation in the identification of our own life, with the life of 
the race, in Action, in Science, and in the elevated joy which has 
its source in the contemplation of lovely and sublime objects in 
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nature, in life, and in art—in the inspiration of mighty poets, the 
enthusiasm of the great Masters of music. 

A consistent conception of ideal goodness is invaluable to re- 
gulate conduct and inspire action ; and the undoubting belief of the 
existence of a Being who realizes our own best ideas of perfec- 
tion, has, as Mr. Mill points out, a remarkable efficacy in 
fortifying and sustaining our moral sentiments. On the other 
hand, this advantage, as Mr. Mill is equally ready to admit, is 
neutralized by the bewildering casuistry which vainly seeks a 
moral justification of the government of the world. If, as 
Coleridge contended, a demonstration of the existence of such an 
objective ideal is inaccessible to human faculties, is it not possible 
that with continued expansion of heart and intellect, with a 
wiser discipline of our emotional nature, with a growing corre- 
spondence of human life to human requirements, we may cease 
to demand objective reality for the divine thought which we 
create within, and limit ourselves to the contemplation of that 
Human ideal which is its imperfect embodiment, and of such 
concrete approximation to it ag may be found in the “ everliving 
dead men” of all ages and countries, who inspire us with their 
example, enrich us with their spiritual wealth, and console us 
with their ideal sympathy ? 

One such representative and guide of humanity Mr. Mill re- 
cognises in the Prophet of Nazareth, and though we cannot 
allow even the possibility of the express commission from God, 
which he somewhat reluctantly concedes, we are not unwilling 
to regard Jesus as a unique figure, and to assent, though not 
without qualification, to our author’s admiring estimate of his 
character. A reformer, a martyr, a man of profound insight, 
with the eloquence of an orator and the spirit of a poet, Jesus 
has had an influence which we cannot think wholly undeserved. 
In the new commandment of love; in the recognition that the 
greatest are those who serve; in the reverence for the weak and 
humble ; in the lesson of the Good Samaritan ; in the doctrine 
of the essential equality of men, we believe, with Mr. Mill, that 
Jesus carried goodness to a greater height than had ever been at- 
tained before. Gleams of tender and noble sentiment indeed shine 
forth from the pages of Plato, of Seneca, of Marcus Antoninus; 
but the influence of Christ, and of the Christian life which he 
helped to create, concentrated the scattered rays into one lumi- 
nous orb, to warm and enlighten the world. A not dissimilar 
appreciation of the character of Christ was embodied by Strauss 
in the popular “ Life of Jesus ;” and Shelley, in his fragmentary 
“ Essay on Christianity,” speaks of its founder in language not 
unlike that of Mr. Mill. 
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In addition to the powerful Arraignment of Nature, the 
striking confession of faith in the primeval character of the 
elements of Force and Matter, and the valuable thoughts on the 
utility of religion, may be found scattered here and there, through 
this last literary bequest of a fine intellect and noble heart, com- 
ments on human life, its joys, its sorrows, its objects, its discipline, 
with which we cordially sympathize. Glimpses there are in it of 
the affectional side of the author’s nature, which we should be 
sorry not to have. If its publication will not throw fresh 
lustre on a fame already sufficiently brilliant ; if, in some respects, 
we could have desired a treatise from Mr. Mill conceived in a 
different spirit, and executed with a steadier hand, we yet wel- 
come it for its comprehensive and intelligible re-statement of old 
problems, for the courageous originality of its speculation, and 
for the charitable condescension of a philosophy which tolerates 
the mystical predominance of innocent and elevating possi- 
bilities, 

The concessions which Mr. Mill offers will, in all probability, 
be turned to account by the despairing champions of Orthodoxy ; 
but Truth is patient, and can smile composedly at temporary 
delays to her progress, or ineffectual efforts to arrest her triumph. 
And what, after all, do these concessions amount to? A Pro- 
bable Deity : a hope of Immortality which cannot be disproved, 
but for which there is no warrant ; a possible revelation, from 
which miracle is discarded, and which is discredited by flagrant 
moral difficulties and perversions; a revelation mutilated by 
the removal of atonement, redemption, original sin, and vicarious 
puvishment. Are these concessions calculated to nerve the 
failing arm or revive the drooping energies of the Theological 
Giant Despair? Far from expressing an absolute approval of 
the attenuated Christianity to which he extends a reluctant 
toleration, Mr. Mill considers it, like all supernatural religions, 
to be morally compromised by the system of rewards and 
punishments which is a constituent of it, and through which it 
fosters the selfish part of our nature. The impressions which 
are derived from a faith or a hope in the possibility or reality of 
the divine mission of Christ, are principally valuable, it would 
seem, as impressions to fortify the purely human religion which 
we have already briefly portrayed. With Mr. Mill— 


“ The essence of religion is the strong and earnest direction of the 
emotions and desires towards an ideal object recognised as of the 
highest excellence, and as rightfully paramount over all selfish objects 
of desire. This condition is fulfilled by the Religion of Humanity in 
as eminent a degree, and in as high a sense, as by the supernatural 
religions even in their best manifestations, and far more so than in 
any of their others.” 
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: science of government is certainly a progressive science. 

Ruling now to-day is not the same thing as it was some 
centuries ago, for even if we were right in supposing that hu- 
man nature was always the same—and that seems to us a fatal 
fallacy—human interests vary from age to age, and it is with 
these interests that rulers have to deal. Just as in mechanics 
new inventions make novel precautions indispensable, so new 
modes of life make new laws absolutely necessary. In one rela- 
tion the life of the English people has changed to a very re- 
markable extent during the present century. Formerly England 
led a very sedentary life, now its existence is largely nomadic. 
It is still a question whether the material prosperity of a country 
is to be desired above all other things; and there are those 
amongst us who regard the present condition of the English 
people as very unsatisfactory ; and who look upon the nomadism 
we have mentioned as one of the ominous signs of the times. It 
may well be that the compulsory rest of a century ago was more 
conducive to many excellences than the restlessness of to-day, 
but on the other hand it may be argued that this nomadism has 
been a means of disseminating truth, a means of carrying cul- 
ture into the fastnesses of ignorance, and that there has been no 
evangel like that of the steam engine. However, it is with the 
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fact which we have here to do. The fact is that the means of jour- 
neying have been enormously increased, that communication be- 
tween places and persons has been greatly facilitated, and that 
the distribution of commodities has been rendered so easy and 
expeditious that the whole character of the productions of cer- 
tain districts has been changed. A time will come when it will 
be absolutely necessary to use everything in such a way that it 
will yield the largest amount of wealth to the community. 
Even in these days this necessity presses, and the facility of 
the distribution of the products of the earth is rendering this 
more and more possible. In the old days a man’s farm had to - 
produce food for his household. Even though his land might 
only let corn grow through its clenched hand, as it were, corn 
must be wrested from it. Even though the hard slow earth 
might have yielded a good crop of some other useful thing, still 
it must be turned from its purpose in order that those of his 
household might eat bread. This work was necessitated by the 
want of facilities for the exchange of products, Whenever by 
means of railways you make the whole world, as it were, one 
farm, tllen wheat can be sown on the fat lands and sheep can 
graze on the green uplands, and the plough need no longer scrape 
the giddy heights. Again, the same law holds good in relation 
to manufactures as well as in relation to husbandry. Certain 
places are much more favourably situated to carry on the manu- 
facture of linen than others. It can now be more quickly spun 
in large mills, and brought even to remote places, than it used 
to be, and the spinning wheels are banished from the cottage and 
the drawing-room. It is the steam engine which has broken them 
up. But this is true even on a larger scale. Not only does this 
facility of communication alter the economy of households, but 
it changes the industries of towns and countries. It is the mis- 
fortune of poverty that it has to do most things with unskilled 
hands, and in spite of adverse circumstances. It is the good 
fortune of the rich man that he can do all his many works with 
skilled fingers, and go where circumstances favour, or wait until 
their aspect changes. Now this is what has been done by rail- 
ways. They have tended to make the world one large manu- 
factory, so that now no longer do we need to set hands which 
are skilled in wood to weld our iron; so that now we no longer 
need to set our heads which can build our bridges and our reser- 
voirs, to the peddling exigences of a falling roof, or a new cow 
shed. It is the steam engine which has placed the chisel and 
the hammer in the right hands. It is the steam engine which 
has made Lancashire the loom and Birmingham and Sheffield 
tie forges of England. All this we owe to those facilities of 
communication which are going on increasing at the present 
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time, and these are no small debts. The first steam engine 
doubled the world’s wealth. 

But there is another aspect to this change. When the corn 
is all grown where it grows best, and the cotton is all spun where 
it is spun the cheapest, and the iron is all smelted where it is 
found beside the coal, it is evident that these places will be mu- 
tually dependent ; and as they may be distant from one another 
many hundreds of miles, they must all be dependent for the 
exchange of their commodities upon the carriers of goods. In 
the old days that was not a great consideration. Men who had 
exchanges to make were but a short way the one from the other. 
If the carrier from A to B refused to carry the goods it was not 
difficult to find another horse and cart. But if in our day the 
railway companies refused to carry the thrashed out corn from 
the sunned south to the smoky north, if they refused to carry 
the woven cotton from the north to the south, if they refused to 

the beaten iron from the forge to the loom and to the 
field—the matter would be serious. A horse and cart if found 
would be a poor substitute for the iron horse with its train of 
waggons. What would become of the law of supply and de- 
mand under such circumstances? Supply would exist, demand 
would exist in a very terrible form, for there would be a cry 
for bread, but they would exist apart. While the bread was 
wasting in the barns and granaries of the south, the spades 
which were made in the north might be used for the digging of 
graves instead of furrows, and the products of the loom for the 
winding sheets of the dead instead of the clothing of the living. 

Of course this is a very extreme case. Nothing of that sort 
is likely to happen in our day, but it serves as an illustration of 
the position which is at present occupied by the railway system 
of the country in relation to her industries. Although no such 
action may be taken in these times by the railways, still the 
railways do, by virtue of their monopoly of carriage, exercise a 
wide and powerful influence over the trade of this country, and 
they exercise a powerful control over the legislation of our 
Parliament. This influence and this control are so powerful at 
the present time, that it has come, according to the opinion of 
one who has much knowledge and experience of railways and 
railway legislation, to be a question “whether the State shall 
govern the railways, or the railways the State.”* 

This is no new discovery. The State has been for a long time quite 
aware that it was necessary tomake some attempt togovernthe rail- 
ways, and the history of the efforts it has made to regulate and 





* See Evidence of Captain Tyler; ‘“ Report of the Joint Select Committee 
of 1872,” p. 664, question 7020, and p. 676, question 7179. 
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conirol the increasing power of the great Companies is not with- 
out instruction. In the early days of railways there was an 
impression that the Companies were only laying down easier 
roads for the public-use, and that they would be entitled to 
charge the public for the user of their road by the private convey- 
ances of their customers. Early Acts of Parliament, therefore, 
which empowered the making of railways, while they authorized 
the company to use their own engines and carriages, made it 
compulsory upon them to allow the carriages and engines of 
other persons to run on their lines,* 

Everywhere and always there has been a strong belief that 
competition, which in a State is powerful in regulating trade 
affairs, would be sufficiently powerful to govern railways for the 
public good, and this first expedient upon the part of govern- 
ment was to be a means of facilitating competition, and in that 
way of bringing about all the advantages which are supposed to 
result from it. It was, however, found that such a use of rail- 
ways as that contemplated by the framers of the statute, a use 
which would insure fair competition in carriage, although the 
permanent way was the property of one company, would be- 
utterly inconsistent either with safety or convenience. There 
was nothing forit. The whole of the traffic on any one line must 
be under one control, and the whole of the traffic naturally fell 
into the hands of the company that owned the line. Soon after 
this time the power of railway companies began to be appreciated. 
In order that it might carry out its undertaking it had been 
endowed by Parliament with very large powers. No one doubted 
that the undertaking was one which was likely to be very advan- 
tageous to the public, and every one understood the necessity 
which existed of giving railway companies power to purchase 
property against the will of the owner, but it was as thoroughly 
appreciated that this necessity was a necessity only because the 
public was to be greatly benefited by the completion of the 
design, which, but for the bestowal of such compulsory powers of 
oe might have been interfered with. Granted that no 

nefit was to accrue to the public from the execution of a certain 
work, there could be no reason to sacrifice private interests. But 
further, private interests having been sacrificed, it behoved 
Government to see that the public did get the advantage for 
which the sacrifice had been made. It would not have been 
justified in sacrificing the rights of individuals to the aggran- 
dizement of a company, unless that company was to be a means 
of public usefulness. This fact, then, introduced the notion that 
it was a duty upon the part of Government to see that railways 
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were worked not merely with a view to the remuneration of 
those whdse capital they represented, but for the benefit and 
convenience of the public. Up to the present time govemment 
has imagined, erroneously, we think, that competition would be 
a means of bringing about a strife upon the part of railway 
companies to do that which would be of greatest service to the 
community. For the last forty years it has been the abiding 
principle in politics and legisiation to allow things to manage 
themselves. A very prudent principle that for the guidance of 
those who had not the capacity for managing affairs, but surely 
a wrong principle in every other sense. For a long time 
we allowed people to manage their own sanitary affairs, and 
the result was very frequent epidemics of smallpox, and other 
preventible diseases. For a long time we allowed people to 
educate their children, or not, just as they chose, and the result 
was the necessity for an increase of.the police force. We called 
that governing the country! Surely the people had a right to 
complain of a Government which exercised so little care, or was so 
busy in protecting life and property from personal violence, that 
it did not care to shut the door against death. Surely they had 
a right to complain of a Government which went on taxing it 
for an expensive cure of crime, which went on with a rigid system 
of punishments, when a cheaper and more pacific means of pre- 
venting ignorance and wrong-doing was ready to their hand. 
But upon every occasion Government has shrunk from the re- 
a ad of governing, and has left things to themselves, hoping 
that chance might do something which they saw not their way 
to do for the suffering people. In no relation is this more 
strikingly illustrated than in relation to the railway legislation of 
this country. Government has gone on hoping against hope, 
that competition would remedy the many evils of which the 
people had to complain in relation to the railways, and even 
when compelled to do something positive in the way of regula- 
tion, has contented itself by passing statutes with a view to 
strengthening and encouraging competition. Even the last Act 
which has been passed with a view to the regulation of railways, 
was brought forward with the avowed intention of preserving the 
competition which exists by sea, and of supporting the competi- 
tion by canal; and there are several dead letter clauses in 
the act which are meant to effect that purpose. But from the 
beginning we may note the same timidity upon the part of 
Government. 

Very soon after railways were constructed it was found that 
they had acquired a practical monopoly of the trade of carrying. 
They had acquired this monopoly at a time when, owing to the 
very facilities which railways were a means of introducing, the 
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trade of carrying was becoming one of the most important, and 
when it was changing the distribution of industries over the 
whole country. Many persons began to look with anxiety upon 
this growing power of the railways of the State. A monopoly is 
never a very good thing for the public, but in order that it may 
not turn out to be a very bad thing indeed, it ought to be in the 
hands of an angel from heaven. In the hands of railway com- 
panies it was apt to become seriously subversive of the public 
interests, and very early in their career railway companies showed 
a strong tendency to use their power in a very arbitrary way, and 
_to extend their monopoly to other departments of industry than 
that of carrying. Nothing is so apt to spread as this power of 
monopoly. Railway companies saw that they had it in their 
power to develop trade in one place, and to depress it in another ; 
they had it in their power to carry for one man at a low rate, 
while from another they exacted prohibitive dues, by this means 
making one man and marring another; they had it in their 
power to extend their monopoly beyond the lines of their rail- 
way, into the towns through which they passed, by doing the 
collection and delivery by means of their own horses and carts, 
and thus throwing the whole of the town carriers out of employ- 
ment. Having these powers, companies very early, as we have 
said, showed a tendency to increase them,* and it became usual, 
about the year 1842, to introduce clauses into the several railway 
Acts which provided that the same tolls should be charged 
equally to all persons, under the same circumstances. These 
clauses were called “ equality clauses.” In 1844 an Act autho- 





* A precisely similar history has to be recorded with reference to Railway 
enterprise in America. Long ago it became evident that the exercise of the 
Railway monopoly called for some governmental interference, with the view 
of preventing what, in the law language of the State of Illinois, was called 
“unjust discrimination and extortion.” A struggle has been, and is 
going on, in several of the States, which will in its result determine the 

uestion whether the Railways or the Government is the more powerful. In 
inois there was an attempt made in 1870 to govern railways in the publie 
interest, and laws for the stringent regulation of railways were passed by the 
legislature, and a board of railroad commissioners was created, whose duty 
it was to see that the terms of the law were complied with. But the Railway 
Companies refused to recognise the validity of these laws, and the Supreme 
Court of the State decided that these enactments were unconstitutional. 
Further attempts were made to regulate railways in this State during 1873. 
And the Railroad Commissioners have re-arranged the tariffs of the various 
Companies in a way which, if it were carried into effect, would have been ad- 
vantageous to the public. “It is, however, understood,” says the Report of 
the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners for 1874, p. 54, “that the corpora- 
tions do not propose to pay any attention to them.” So matters stand in 
Illinois. In Massachusetts there is some State interference, but that is of 
an inefficient kind. The Railroad Commissioners go to work with tied hands, 
and it is not to be wondered at if they cannot effect much. 
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rizing, under certain prescribed conditions, the future purchase 
of railways by the State, was passed, and that Act empowered 
the Board of Trade to proceed against railway companies con- 
travening the provisions of any Act relating to railways, when of 
opinion that such a proceeding would be for the public advan- 
tage. This was almost the first attempt to regulate railways, 
and the first time that the duty of Government to have a care 
for the public interest and convenience in relation to railways 
was publicly acknowledged. That this was an inefficient method 
of regulating railways can scarcely be doubted. So far as we 
know, only one proceeding against a railway company was insti- 
tuted by the Board of Trade under this Act, and that was for an 
alleged contravention of an equality clause. Each parliamentary 
year after 1844 shows traces of what at the time was regarded as 
important railway legislation. First we find that an equality 
clause is made applicable to all railways ;* then, with a view of 
bringing about greater competition—that the public might be 
advantaged thereby—we find an Act passed authorizing canal 
companies to vary their tolls, provided they charge the same 
rates to all persons similarly circumstanced.t And again, in 
another Act passed in the same year, we find canal companies 
who up to that time had been the owners of the canals and 
wharves only, empowered to purchase boats and barges, and in 
this way enabled to become carriers of goods upon their canals, 
and encouraged to enter into competition with railway com- 
panies.t In many ways canals are better suited for the convey- 
ance of traffic than railways. They afford much greater 
facilities for loading and unloading, and they are better adapted 
for the carriage of heavy goods, or goods which are liable to be 
broken in transit, than railways. In some cases independent 
canals are paying high dividends, and it is said of some that they 
are in a position to compete successfully with railway companies. 
It was in this that the hope lay. Government was still hoping 
to manage the railways without managing them; it was still 
looking to competition as a means of keeping railway companies 
in their proper position in relation to the State ; of making them 
do their duty by the public. 

Again, however, it was disappointed. Railway companies 
had in many instances foreseen the danger and guarded against 
it, by purchasing important links in the canal system, and by 
means of prohibitory tolls or “bar tolls” charged upon those 
links, of which they were the owners, they raised the price of 
carriage by canal so much, or drove the traffic such a long way 
round by independent canals, that competition was out of the 
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uestion. But still the matter was being considered, and a 
Toman in 1846 reported that it was “necessary that some 
department of the executive Government, so constituted as to 
command respect and confidence, should be charged with the 
supervision of railways and canals.” In the same year an Act 
founded on this report, and constituting a board of five railway 
commissioners, to whom was transferred the whole jurisdiction of 
the Board of Trade in relation to railways, was passed. Five 
years afterwards their commission was abolished and its duties 
retransferred to the Board of Trade. So ended another effort 
to regulate railways. Then came the committee of which Lord 
Cardwell was the chairman. It produced fivé reports, and the 
result of these was the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854. 
This enactment went further in regulating railways than any 
previous statute. Still, however, Government would have nothing 
to do with direct intervention between the powerful companies 
and the weak public ; competition had failed, so the Government 
thought that if the interest of railway companies was insufficient 
to compel them to do justice by individuals, the interests of in- 
dividuals might be sufficiently strong to compel them to seek a 
remedy at law against the unfairness of railway monopolists, 
and that, in this way, fair dealing might be brought about. The 
Act of 1854 provided positively that every railway company 
should afford reasonable facilities for receiving and forwarding 
both its own and through traffic ; and negatively that no railway 
company should give any unreasonable preference to one person 
above another, or subject any such other person to any undue or 
unreasonable prejudice. Should any railway company con- 
travene the Act in either of these respects it was open to the 

erson aggrieved to apply to the Court of Common Pleas in Eng- 
Sat, to the Court of Session in Scotland, or to any of the 
superior Courts in Dublin, and it was competent for any of these 
Courts, on cause being shown, to enjoin obedience to the Act, 
and to compel obedience in case of contumacy. This was not a 
popular Act with the Common Law Judges. It was difficult to 
find a Court which was willing to wield the jurisdiction, and it is 
said that the then Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas signified the willingness of his Court to do the best they 
could with the Act without having consulted his brother judges, 
and contrary to their inclinations and desires. The Act gave no 
definition of reasonable facilities, of unreasonable preferences, or 
of undue prejudice, and the judges who had to administer the 
Act, upon more than one occasion confessed their inability to 
deal with the questions which most of the cases involved. The 
Act was really of very little use. During the eighteen years 
that the Act remained in force, five-and-twenty cases came 
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before the Court of Common Pleas, and four before the Court of 
Session. This Act also might be regarded as a failure. Govern- 
ment had made another effort to get people to manage railways 
for themselves, and had gone so far as to strengthen the hands of 
the public by putting some vague words in an Act of Parliament 
which judges said they could not understand or interpret, and 
which were nevertheless to be the grounds upon which private 
individuals were to seek a remedy against a great company, 
which had a way of ruining any opponent by carrying all cases 
through the Exchequer Chamber to the House of Lords. It is 
not much to be wondered at if this was another failure. Legislation 
had not ceased. In 1858 an Act was passed with the view of 
strengthening the hands of canal companies, which prohibited 
railvay companies owning canals from having independent 
canals except under the authority of a special Act. A few 
years afterwards an Act (26 & 27 Vict. c. 92) was passed, which 
rendered all working agreements between railway companies 
void unless they were sanctioned by the Board of Trade; and 
the same Act made the provisions of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act applicable to steam vessels worked by railway com- 
panies. Again the matter was considered, and again in 1865 a 
Royal Commission reported in favour of the inaction of Govern- 
ment, but thought that through-booking for goods should be 
made compulsory over every other company’s line. Still Govern- 
ment had not lost heart in its great endeavour to do nothing for 
the public, but to make the public do everything for itself. 
Again, with this view, an Act was passed which made it neces- 
sary for railway companies to publish passengers’ fares at each of 
the stations from which they booked. It would not see that these 
fares were just and reasonable, but it would make the company 
hang them up on a board at the station that the public might 
judge whether or not it was being fairly treated. It called this 
the regulation of railways! No wonder that it required recon- 
sideration. In 1872 a Joint Select Committee on Railway Com- 
panies’ Amalgamation sat, heard a great deal of evidence and 
presented a report. By several of the witnesses the necessity of 
State purchase was urged upon the committee, but it hesitated 
to recommend purchase although it anticipated the possibility of 
its necessity at some future time. “The progress of combina- 
tions,” it says, “between railways may possibly lead, at some 
future time, to the creation of corporations so few and powerful, 
as to render it expedient on political, if not on commercial 
grounds, that a fundamental change should take place in the 
present relations between railways and the State. 

“ So far as the evidence offered to the committee has touched 
on the subject, the only remedy suggested for such a state of 
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things is the acquisition of railways by the Government. But it 
does not appear that any present necessity exists for entering 
upon the full and prolonged inquiry which so great and difficult 
a question would demand.” So the committee contented itself 
by recommending the creation of a tribunal which should 
amongst its members count one who had a knowledge of law, 
and one who had experience of railway business, to which all the 
cases which were formerly relegated to the Court of Common 
Pleas in England, the Court of Session in Scotland, and one of the 
Superior Courtsin Dublin, should be remitted. It alsorecommended 
an extension of the provisions of the Act of 1854. It still hoped 
much from canal competition, and it was in favour of constituting 
the tribunal the constitution of which it recommended, a board 
of arbitration in railway matters, on account of the well-founded 
complaints which were made of the delays, difficulties, and ex- 
pense attending the present system of arbitration. The committee 
was of opinion that if these recommendations were made the 
foundation of an Act, it would be the means of preserving the 
competition which now exists by sea, of giving immediately 
such support as is practicable to competition by canal, and both 
immediately and ultimately develop and utilize the capacities 
of canals; of letting the public know what they are charged, 
and giving them better means than at present exist for getting 
unfair charges remedied ; of enforcing the harmonious working 
and development of the present railway and canal systems so as 
to produce from them, in the interests of the public, and at the 
same time of the shareholders, the greatest amount of profitable 
work which they are capable of doing, This Report was made 
the foundation of an Act of Parliament, and most of the recom- 
mendations of the committee became clauses of “The Regulation 
of Railways Act, 1873.” Here, again, we see another attempt 
upon the part of Parliament to make the people manage railways 
for themselves. A tribunal has been established, but it is a 
tribunal only to try cases which are brought before it. It is 
true that a power is given to the Board of Trade to appoint a 
person to apply to the Commissioners in case of any contraven- 
tion of the Act,* but it appears from the report of the Commis- 
sionerst which is before us, that although they discovered that 
a large number of railway companies were contravening the 14th 
section of the Act, by not keeping books of rates and distances 
at their stations for the information of the public, and informed 
the Board of Trade of the circumstance, it took no steps in the 
matter. But this new experiment of the Government has been 
tried. The Railway Commissioners have issued a report, and it 





* Sec. 6. tT “Report,” p. 8 
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appears from that document that in relation to the regulation of 
railways the new tribunal is not likely to do more than the 
Courts which it superseded. Not that the Commissioners have 
been idle. They seem to have been doing some useful work. 
One of the statements of the Joint Select Committee was un- 
doubtedly true. There was an urgent necessity for an arbitration 
board, which would be in a position to dispose of cases quickly 
and satisfactorily, and whose decisions, when made, would have 
force as precedents. The Railway Commission will, doubtless, 
prove invaluable in this respect. It appears from their report 
that some of the most important cases which have come before 
them have been of this nature, and that one case, which had 
been in the hands of an arbitrator for some five or six years, was 
_ Satisfactorily disposed of by the Commissioners in as many weeks, 
In this respect the Railway Commission, which has already by its 
able and judicious decisions gained the respect of the public, and 
the confidence, at least, of the smaller railway companies, will, 
we cannot doubt, prove of use. But the Act under which the 
tribunal was constituted was called the “ Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1873.” The main object of the Act was, without doubt, to 
extend the usefulness of the Act of 1854. So far as we can 
make out, there have been three complaints of unreasonable 
preference made to the Commissioners during the year. Is the 
smallness of this number to be accounted for by the fact that rail- 
way companies are now dealing fairly with the public, or by the 
fact that private individuals will not bring grievances of the 
nature contemplated by the Act before any tribunal while a 
rich and powerful railway company is the defendant, and while 
all that they can get by so doing is an injunction upon the com- 
pany not to do the particular act again. ‘To us it seems that 
the latter is the more probable explanation of the smail number 
of complaints which have been brought under the cognizance of 
this tribunal. Surely the grounds of complaint have not dimi- 
nished! Surely the accommodation and facilities given to the 
public have not been increased! We are aware that the Railway 
Commissioners have no jurisdiction over accidents; we know 
- that in the strict reading of the Act, facilities must be looked 
upon as “ minor furtherances,” and not as inclusive of “safe and 
secure” carrying; but surely accidents are an indication of a 
want of due facilities, are an evidence of a want of proper accom- 
modations for the convenience of the public. In that way this 


new Court would seem to have an indirect jurisdiction in reference ~ 


to these calamitous catastrophes. Whether they have or have 
not jurisdiction, surely it is a matter which might well be dealt 
with by a railway regulating Government! Surely the public 


has a right to demand a greater amount of safety, which can, 
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it seems certain, be secured by a greater amount of care and a 
very slightly increased expenditure of money. As yet, however, 
although within this last year of railway regulation accidents 
have increased in number to a most alarming extent, Government 
has done nothing but appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
causes of these misfortunes, and address a letter to the various 
railway companies asking them to be as careful of the lives of 
the British people as they can. 

This is railway regulation ! This is the wise governance of con- 
flicting interests so that the greatest amount of prosperity shall 
result to the community! How then can this be remedied? 
Can any reliance be placed on competition? No! Can the 
Government regulate railways indirectly by giving to the person 
agerieved by the unjust dealings of these wealthy and powerful 
corporations a means of obtaining a remedy in a court of law 
after a judicial inquiry? In answer to this question it may be 
suggested that it was at one time supposed that the power of 
bringing an action against a railway company for personal in- 
juries would be a means of necessitating care upon the part of 
those who might be punished by the heavy damages awarded by 
a verdict. But although actions for personal injuries are very 
numerous, and although many juries give very “liberal” verdicts 
to injured plaintiffs, these half-punitive measures are not found 
to increase the safety of railway travelling. There is little 
ground for believing that any efficient system of regulation can 
be carried out thus indirectly by the Government making use of 
the self-interest of individuals to secure the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

In every country there had been a belief, at the time of the 
creation of railways, that these could be managed by natural 
laws. That the interests of the companies and the economical 
laws of demand and competition would be sufficient to regulate 
the actions of these powerful corporations. But in every 
country, as the Railroad Commissioners of the State of Massa- 
chusetts point out in their report (1874), this idea has been 
abandoned in favour of regulation by legislative enactment, and 
in most this has resulted in practical executive supervision. But 
these Commissioners go further and say that this process of 
evolution has invariably led to the recognition of the fact that 
the work of transportation by rail is one of the functions of 
Government. There can be little doubt in the minds of those 
who have watched the railway affairs of Europe that this in- 
ference is well founded, and the documents which are appended to 
the report of the Joint Select Committee contain much corro- 
borating evidence. In many countries, as in America, we find 
that legislative enactment is taking the place of non-interference ; 
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in England we have got one step further, in France they have 
advanced further still, and in Belgium the State is the owner of 
the railways and works them in a cheapand able and judicious way. 

There are only three other methods of railway regulation 
which recommend themselves as feasible. We shall consider 
these here: 1st. It would be possible to do something more than 
has been done in the way of railway regulation by imposing a 
stringent duty upon the Board of Trade, or upon some other 
public department, to bring all the evils of the existing system 
before some such tribunal as that which was constituted by the 
Act of 1873. The Board of Trade has, it seems to us, a very 
expensive staff of officials in connexion with its railway depart- 
ment, which does very little effective work. They have certain 
duties, and these they perform, we doubt not, with ability and 
zeal. But after all, these labours result in very little benefit to 
the public. The Inspectors of the Board of Trade hold nume- 
rous and lengthy inquiries, and write many and veluminous re- 
ports. But they result in nothing but a recommendation upon 
the part of the head of the department, or a vague request that 
railway companies, will during the holiday season at least, mini- 
mize accidents. This, to us, seems but fumbling regulation. If 
the Board of Trade has not the power of compelling the adop- 
tion of its suggestions, in heaven’s name let us have some court, 
tribunal, or board that has that power, if these recommendations 
are worth anything. To us it seems that in the new Railway 
Commission we have a body qualified in many ways to determine 
the expediency of forcing useful reforms upon railway com- 
panies. Why should not the Board of Trade bring these under 
its notice, and why should uot Parliament give this court the 
power of compelling obedience upon the part of Railway Com- 
panies? In this way we might expect railway regulation begun 
im good earnest, and might at last hope to find that the public 
was deriving some of that advantage from the railway system to 
which it is entitled. This is one plan, and this would, to our 
thinking, be better than no regulation at all. But there are 
nevertheless serious objections to its adoption. In the first place 
this would introduce a dual management of railways. ‘There 
would be the management of the directorate or company, and the 
management of the Government or Commission. The external 
management would control the internal management, and that 
would in many ways lead to most unsatisfactory results. An ex- 
ternal management which had no knowledge of the financial 
condition of the internal management, would proceed with arbi- 
trary irresponsible power to enforce regulations which would in 
their opinion be for the benefit of the public; the internal 
management with av intimate knowledge of the affairs of the 
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company, would resist every decision of the Government, and as 
the executive is always, practically, more powerful than the legis- 
lative, might be able to resist these decisions successfully. But 
during this strife between the two managements, the public 
would be sure to suffer, and the ultimate result would be that 
one of these managing bodies would secure the entire control. If 
it were the Company the regulation would be a farce; 
if it were the Government, the railway would actually have to be 
managed by the department for the benefit of the public: a 
system which would have all the disadvantages of State posses- 
sion and management, without any of the advantages.* Besides 
there is another objection to this scheme, which is not without 
weight. It would be the introduction of a spy system. One de- 
partment of Government would be the informant or plaintiff, 
while another department would be the tribunal that would hear 
the case and give the decision. It might be said that the same 
thing was done by the institution of a police, and in so far as 
that was a spy system the introduction is to be deplored, and the 
evil working of the system is seen every day in our criminal 
courts. But in that case there is one safeguard which is here 
wanting. In every criminal case the prisoner is tried not by a 
judge paid by the State, but by twelve men who are sworn to give 
a verdict according to the evidence. On the whole then we can- 
not say that this first method of regulating railways recommends 
itself to us as satisfactory. Another plan might be suggested, 
which would find some favour in the eyes of those who hoped so 
much from competition.t Government might enter into compe- 
tition with the railways. It might claim the right, which it 
undoubtedly has under the Railway Clauses Act 1845, of having 
its carriages and engines admitted upon the lines of the various 
companies, it might run Government trains, charging reasonable 
fares, and the times and facilities which the company was to 
afford the Government in exchange for the tolls it paid for 
the use of the line might be determined in each case by arbi- 
tration. This method would have some unquestionable ad- 
vantages. It would at once make the whole of the lines in 


* Practical men seem to regard the regulation of railways by such means as 
almost impossible. See evidence of Captain Tyler, “ Report of Joint Select 
Committee of 1872,” p. 680, question 7216. 

+ Competition between railways themselves is not to be thought of as a 
remedy. It is now on all hands admitted that competition is only an induce- 
ment to combination; and that there is no such thing as competition tending 
to the reduction of fares, or in any other way to the benefit of the public, 
existant in England. See “Report of Joint Select Committee of 1373," 
and evidence. And the Massachusetts Commissioners, speaking of America, 
say, “Competition among railroads beyond a certain point can, indeed, result 
only in their consolidation.”—Report for 1874, p. 59. 
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the country one system for the purpose of through booking, and 
other facilities and accommodations to the public; it would be the 
means of reducing fares and rates, and it would be a step in the 
direction of State-purchase. But although it has much to re- 
commend it, there are countervailing disadvantages, This plan 
would imply an immense outlay upon the part of Government 
for the purchase of rolling stock, and for the constitution aud 
maintenance of a State Railway controlling department. 
Government would have to undertake almost as much work 
with the view of running trains over the lines which are owned 
by companies, as it would for the whole management of the rail- 
way system, if it were owned by itself. Besides, so long as 
-the permanent way is owned by companies, a large portion of the 
profits would have to go into their pockets, so that Government 
would have to undertake all the work without the prospect of 
any adequate profit. This would be a double evil to the public. 
It would deprive them of a profit which might relieve taxation, 
and it would prevent the reduction of the rates and fares to a 
minimum. 

If this system did prove thoreughly effective it would only be 
through the ruin of the companies and the consequent purchase 
of their whole effects by the State, which would, we fear, be 
found an expensive mode of arriving at an end which might be 
much more easily and effectively compassed. 

Again, some persons have suggested that State purchase with- 
out State management would be a means of accomplishing all the 
ends which are in the contemplation of those who desire reform in 
railway matters. This proposition involves the answer to two 
questions. 1. Is it expedient that the State should become the 
owner of the railways; and if it is expedient, should it manage 
and work its own lines or should it lease them to companies ? 
It does seem to us that the time has come when the State 
should become the possessor of the railways, and the conviction 
is forced upon us that, after the failure of one or two more ex- 
periments at regulation of railways the State will give it up, and 
try purchase in its stead. Day by day the necessity is becoming 
more and more pressing. Day by day the evils of the present 
system are increasing. Day by day we read the grim details of 
accident after accident, and discover that it is much more econo- 
mical on the part of the company to pay 100,000/. in compen- 
sation to those who were injured and to those whose friends were 
injured too much to be able to claim damages, than to adopt the 
necessary precautions for the prevention of those terrible casual- 
ties. Day by day we are made aware of the impossibility of 
inducing large and powerful companies to adopt the approved 
appliances for safety and comfort. Day by day we see the bad 
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results of the forced amalgamation of small companies with large, 
a process which begins with a working agreement, during the 
continuance of which the little line is worked by the great 
company in a way which renders profit impossible, which has no 
reference to public comfort or wants, and which enables the great 
company at the expiration of the term to purchase the little line 
at its own terms. And so the great companies go on increasing 
and extending, and in a very few years the whole country will 
be divided between a few large companies who will have a com- 
plete monopoly of the whole traffic of the country, who will work 
with a perfect understanding the one with the other, and with a 
callous disregard of public convenience and interest. Ifthe State 
does not become the possessor of the railways before that time, 
then inevitably the railways will become the possessors of the 
State. At the present time the railway influence both in and 
out of Parliament is very great; but in those days it would be so 
gigantic that they could turn the scale at a general election, and 
oust and place governments at their will. If things are bad now 
what would they be in those days? Shall we go on making a 
pretence of regulating the railways ? shall we go on with our patch- 
ing and experimenting legislation? Has not competition failed, 
has not regulation failed? Shall we not try this last expedient— 
purchase? Already some of the wisest heads which have expe- 
rience of railways, and of practical politics, have advocated the 
immediate purchase of the railways in Ireland. Mr. Monsell 
(now Lord Emly) who was one of the Royal Commissioners in 
1865, appended a very able report to that of the other Commis- 
sioners in which he stated the cogent arguments for the imme- 
diate purchase of the Irish railways; and Sir Rowland Hill, 
another member of the commission, also a dissentient from the 
general opinion that it was “inexpedient at present to subvert the 
policy which has hitherto been adopted of leaving the construc- 
tion and management of railways to the free enterprise of the 
people, under such conditions as Parliament may think fit to 
impose for the general wefare of the public,” was also thoroughly 
in favour of the acquisition of the railways by the State. He 
said “ We see in countries, where we believe there is certainly not 
more political honesty than at home, that Government proprietor- 
ship seems to be very successful in its results ; that the fares are 
low, and that the Government is not a loser thereby, and we do 
not hear of political influence.” There can, we imagine, be little 
doubt that England is one of the last countries to adopt this 
beneficial reform, and as little, that those countries that have set 
England an example in this respect—and almost every country 
in Europe has done so—have found the advantage of so doing. 
A good means of testing the relative merits of a voluntary 
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enterprise, and a State proprietary system, is to be found in 
Belgium; and in relation to that country it is universally admitted 
that the State railways are in every way better managed than 
those which are in the hands of private companies. But there 
are very many arguments in favour of State purchase and 
management, only some of which can be alluded to in this place. 
But before referring to these we should wish to dispose of a sug- 
gestion which has been made, that the State should purchase the 
railways, but depute the management to certain companies. 
Those who are in favour of this scheme would farm the railways 
to companies as the taxes in Roman provinces were farmed to 
publicans. They would let the railways to companies. If it 
were simply a lease to a company and did not contain strict 
provisions as to the fares to be taken and the rates to be 
charged, it would be productive of more evils than even the 
present system. If it were a system of leases with conditions, 
the conditions would require to be so strict that no company 
would become the lessor. Even if they did, their whole interest 
being to get as much out of the railway as they could during 
their term, they would allow permanent way and rolling-stock 
to fall into any amount of disrepair which was consistent with 
the maximum of profit. This would lead to inconvenience, dis- 
comfort, danger, and casualties to the public as well as actual 
loss to the Government, who would have worn out ways, and 
battered rolling-stock returned upon their hands at the end of 
the term. If in order to prevent this deterioration Government 
gave much longer leases to the companies, in which case it would 
become the interest of the company to keep the plant and 
travelling stock in repair up to a time shortly before the deter- 
mination of the term—then it would run the risk of great losses 
if the country through which the railway ran made a rapid 
progress and increased in its wealth and traffic soon after the 
lease had been entered into, and it would run the risk of the 
insolvency of the company in case the district which supplied 
the traffic for the line became less prosperous and the line in 
consequence less remunerative. All these considerations weigh 
against this suggestion. But there is still another, which has 
much force. Companies if they became lessors of the Govern- 
ment lines would do so because there was a profit to be made 
out of them. Why should that profit go to the company? Why 
should it not rather go to the State? But again, one of the 
great advantages which is to be desired in connexion with rail- 
ways, both as a means of bringing about unity of working, 
convenience of travelling, complete through-booking and other 
facilities, as well as a means of economy, is central management. 
This would be lost if the Government leased its railways. 
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We cannot but think that if the Government purchases the 
railways it ought to manage them itself. That it should pur- 
chase them, we have already expressed a very decided opinion. 
That the management, which would then be undertaken only 
for the convenience and benefit of the public and not at all for 
profit, would be infinitely better than it is now we cannot doubt. 
Still, that profit would result seems almost certain. At the 
present time the average return for capital invested in railways 
is at the rate of 44 per cent. But one economy would at once 
be introduced by the substitution of one central in the place of 
many local boards of control. Much would soon be gained in 
consequence of the saving which would be effected by the ter- 
mination of the hostilities which are constantly taking place 
between the owners of various parts of the railway system. 
Much would, we are confident, be saved, which is at the present 
time paid in compensation for personal injuries, loss of life, and 
destruction of property; for to us it seems certain that the 
accidents which do occur could be avoided by adequate precau- 
tions and by greater care.* Then it would be the interest of the 
Government to work every part of the system up to its capacity 
and in conformity to the needs of the public; at the present time 
many lines are, as we have seen, worked out of all proportion to 
their capacity, and in defiance of the requirements of the public, 
with a view it may be toa test balance sheet, and ultimately to a 
swindling bargain. Again, there would be a utilization of the 
canals of this country which would relieve the lines of railway 
of heavy traffic, facilitate light traffic and the carriage of pas- 
sengers, and increase the wealth of the community. We can- 
not contemplate the immense advantages which would at once 
accrue to the State and the people from this possession. We do, 
however, believe that it would be an infinitely more successful 
speculation than the Post Office, and that it is quite as legitimately 
within the province of Government. We are not alone in our 
sanguine anticipations. Captain Tyler, whose opinion on 
matters connected with railways is always worthy of being 
listened to, and who has paid much attention to the subject, 
reported to the Board of rade in favour of the acquisition of 
the railways by the Government. In answer to a question which 
was put to him by a member of the Joint Select Committee on 
amalgamation, he said :— 

“T believe that if the State were to purchase the railways, they 
might so redace the rates and fares, and so give extra facilities, that 
this country would be able to compete with every other country 
in manufactures and commerce in a way which has never been done 





* See Board of Trade’s General Report on Railways for 1872 and 1873. 
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before; and that the advantages to the country which would be so 
produced, would be far greater than those which would result from 
paying off the National Debt.”* 


It is difficult to say how much the country advanced when all 
taxes on communication were done away with. The cheapness 
of our postage is one of the best boasts of our Government,t 
and is certainly one of the means which has conduced most 
rapidly to the increase of our commercial prosperity. But if 
the facilitation of the conveyance of information is a means to 
such ends, what would not the facilitation of the transference of 
commodities throughout the length and breadth of the land do 
for the prosperity of the country? Just as the reduction of the 
rate of postage at once increased not only the number of letters 
sent,but the amount of profit obtained, so the reduction in the rates 
and fares charged for the carriage of goods and passengers would 
have the effect of rendering all our products infinitely more 
mobile, and, consequently, infinitely more useful; and would, 
as a consequence, immensely increase the returns derived from 
the railway system.t This is not the place to consider the 
details of the system by which railways should be transferred to 
the State ; and, indeed, the whole matter would require more 
thought and discussion than the time and space here and now 
at our disposal permit. When that transference had taken 
place, we cannot see why the Railway Department should not 
be administered in precisely the same way that the Post Office 
at present is. We cannot see that anything is to be dreaded 
from the fact that—say 200,000 persons—would at once thereby 
become the employés of Government. If it would have any 
political influence, it would be one which would tend to peace 
and order, but we cannot believe that the fact that these 
200,000 persons were paid by the Government would tend to 
make them more blind to the faults of a party in power, or 
more deaf to the promises of the party out of power, than they 
are at present. The more employés Government has, the less 
is the likelihood of political reasons entering into State manage- 





* “ Minutes of Evidence,” p. 667, question 7057. 
+ See Mill’s “ Political Economy,” B. V. ch. v. § 2. 

¢ At the present time, however, we hear of increase instead of reduction of 
fares on the part of Railway Companies. Announcements have just been made 
that the Great Western and London and North Western Companies intend to 
increase their third-class fares by the amount of the passenger duty. And 
the boasted reduction upon the part of the Midland Railway Company turns 
out, in the opinion of many, to be nothing more than a change of names; it 
appearing that for the future the third class shall be called second ; the second, 
first ; and the first, Pullman’s Car. At best, it only seems to be a very slight 
concession of comfort to the travelling public; and whether it will even prove 
to be that, remains to be seen. 
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ment. Besides, the only persons who would be amenable to 
influence would be those at the head of sub-departments, for as 
for ordinary workmen Government would, of course, have to 
compete in the labour market. But in the case of senior clerks, 
or experienced traffic-managers, the possibilities of influence would 
be very small. Most of these would have to begin their duties 
in connexion with railways very early in life, if they desired to 
rise high in the service. There would not be much chance of a 
job in appointments made under these circumstances. On the 
whole we cannot see that there would be anything to fear in a 
political sense. Looked at financially, the undertaking is 
gigantic; but after all, it is only fools that are frightened by 
figures.* Granted that it would require more than 500,000,0001. 
to purchase the railways for the State: is that such a great 
thing? Within a very few years we have contracted debts to 
that amount, and the country has nothing for it! Surely no one 
thinks that the funds are not safe ; but everybody would think 
that money lent for the purchase of the railways was safer. 
Besides, it is unnecessary to contemplate the actual purchase of 
the whole railways at one time, as if Government went into a 
shop, paid down its 500,000,000/., and walked out proprietor of 
the railways. The process of purchase might be gradual. In 
that case, it is true that the benefits would only gradually 
accrue; but still, small benefits are better than none, and 
increasing benefits are better than small. One other suggestion 
we may mention in this place, as it holds out the hope of a 
golden age for England. It has been proposed that Govern- 
ment, when it did become the proprietor of the railways, should 
at once form a sinking fund, which would be perfectly com- 
patible with increased accommodation, and a reduction of rates 
and fares, with the view of paying off the purchase-money in a 
certain number of years. There could be no reason why this 
should not be done; and if it were accomplished, what would 
not the position of England be ? We would have free railways ; 
or railways which would charge so little—with a view of paying 

for repairs of permanent way, rolling-stock, and the payment of — 
a stafi—that they might almost be called free. But the effects 
of such an event would be wide and far reaching, and are not 
to be mirrored in a few sentences at the end of an essay, 
Even at the best, they would be but imaginations; but one 
thing is certain, that the immediate and ultimate benefits of the 
purchase of railways by the State would be so great as to be 
incalculable. It is surely time these began. Every year the 








* As to the finance of State purchase, see some evidence in the “ Report of 
the Joint Select Committee of 1872,” p. 660. 
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railways in this country are increasing in extent and riches. 
Every year it is becoming a more and more expensive thing to 
purchase them. It has over and over again been pointed out, 
that now is the time for the purchase of the Irish railways. The 
Companies are, for the most part, seriously embarrassed. Their 
poverty is so great, that even if their will was the best in the 
world, they could not do justice by the public; they could not 
be of use in developing the resources of the country in the way 
which would tend most effectually to the pacification of the 
country, and the forgetfulness of the grievances of which they 
complain. According to Mr. Monsell, it is the earnest desire of 
the people, and still Government will not move. During the 
last session of Parliament, Mr. Blennerhasset moved that the 
Irish railways be purchased by the State; and alluded to some 
of the many evils which this was the only means of remedying. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, however, harped about “ Railway 
regulation” just as his predecessors of twenty years ago -would 
have harped about “Competition.” He dwelt upon the clauses 
of the “ Regulation of Railways Act, 1873,” and the capacity of 
’ Railway Commissioners to deal with ali the questions involved 
in the complaints made against the Irish Railways. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Monsell’s report is full of instances of undue pre- 
ference, and of want of facilities which were given or neglected by 
Irish railways. Yet during the eighteen years that the “ Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1854,” was in force, not a single case 
was brought before any of the Superior Courts of Dublin ; and, 
although these contraventions of the Act are still as common as 
they used to be, we find from the report of the Railway Com- 
missioners that no Irish case has been brought before them. 
What is the good of a law which is never put in force, and which 
is in existence with the view of preventing what is taking place 
every day? Surely the nation will tire of being informed about 
the “regulation of railways ;” and will demand the acquisition 
of railways by the State as the only means of regulating them 
efficiently and well. 
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Art. III.—Taet Bisie anp Strone Drink. 





RUNKENNESS is a loathsome vice. We have happily 
reached a period when this proposition requires only to be 
stated, and does not need to be argued. It is one of those vices 
which exactly illustrate Pope’s famous couplet, a couplet which 
is not, we think, of universal application. Drunkenness, at any 


rate, is 







“Of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 













It was not without reason that the Spartans plied their slaves 
with wine, in order to deter their sons from intemperance by the 
mere spectacle of intoxication: while the exhibition of some 
other vicious practices might have been dangerous, as being 
calculated to have an opposite effect. Perhaps this is the only 
social vice which is at once admitted to be one by all who prac- 
tise it. The excuse is that a sudden temptation has been yielded 
to; or, in the event of the practice having become inveterate, 
that the victim, while deploring nis bonds, has not the strength 
left to break them. 

Polite society has stopped the open exhibition of intemperance 
within its borders, and has no doubt done a good deal towards 
checking its private indulgence, by passing what amounts to 
a capital sentence upon it. It has been degraded from a vice 
into an act of vulgarity. It is interesting, and at the same time 
agreeable, to note the great stride made by educated opinion in 
this direction, we do not say since the time when statesmen of 
eminence saw two Speakers in the chair instead of one, and 
judges hiccupped sentences of transportation from the bench, but 
actually in the course of the last generation. We take “ Pick- 
wick” to be a fair picture of the middle-class manners of forty 
years ago. We have just seen an amusing examination-paper, 
constructed on the model of those set in the Cambridge Senate 
House, and intended to test the reader’s acquaintance with the 
immortal volume, in which this question is put, “How often is 
Mr. Pickwick represented as running?” We might ask, “How 
often is Mr. Pickwick represented as being drunk?” In fact, 
the book reeks of brandy-and-water from the first page to the 
last. No author of genius would write in this way now-a-days. 
No author would invest one of his characters with every quality 
calculated to attract our sympathies, and then proceed to submit 
him to a prolonged course of alcohol; to send him reeling home 
to his entertainer’s house from a cricket-match, or put him to 
sleep in a wheelbarrow, overcome with the fumes of milk-punch. 
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We have written this much, that our object in what follows 
may not be mistaken. We yield to none in the horror with 
which we regard intemperance. That its prevalence among the 
lower classes is to be looked upon as a subject of national hu- 
miliation we readily admit. We should therefore welcome any 
well-considered legislation which might deal avith the evil: 
though we candidly confess that it is not to any direct legislation 
on the subject that we look fora remedy. Most assuredly the 
Permissive Bill does not, in our opinion, come under the denomi- 
nation of a well-considered measure. We have already expressed 
ourselves on the subject of this bill. We shall here only say, 
that if its promoters propose that the liquor interest should 
everywhere be bought up previously to being suppressed, the bill 
becomes at once a dead letter. There would be no more harm 
in passing it than in passing an act vesting the soil of the planet 
Mercury in a limited-liability company. The only harm done 
(and this would be on the whole not inconsiderable) would be 
that resulting from the spectacle of the representatives of the 
nation making themselves ridiculous. If this is not what is 
intended, if the liquor interest is to be made subject to extinction 
without compensation—and that this is the intention of the 
promoters is clear from the projet de loi which they annually 
submit to the House of Commons, in which not one word is 
inserted about compensation—then it is not too much to say 
that the history of civilized nations offers few parallels to a 
proposal for robbery at once so gigantic and so wicked. The 
effrontery of the plea generally put forward to the effect that 
the publican’s licence is nominally an annual one, appears to us 
a circumstance of great aggravation. To confiscate openly is a 
more dignified course on the part of a great State than to sneak 
eut of an agreement on the strength of a technicality. Happily 
the passage of such a measure of spoliation is, under any circum- 
stances, impossible. An English Bishop lately said that he 
would rather see England free than England sober. There is 
yet another aspect under which he might have viewed the ques- 
tion. He might have said that he would rather see England 
drunk than England dishonest. 

However, we have not taken up the pen to discuss the Per- 
missive Bill, or to deal with Permissive Bill people at all, except 
in so far as these are identified with a movement of a still more 
extravagant character. We suspect that the greater number of 
them’ do sympathize with this movement: only, the cooler heads 
have sufficient discretion not to terrify the public by putting 
their extreme demands in the foreground all at once. The 
agitation of which we speak is that set on foot by the Good 


Templars. These Good Templars are the intransigentes, the 
E2 
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tétes-montées of the Temperance party ; the men of burning con- 
victions, who will listen to no proposal of compromise, who will 
set the universe on fire sooner than dally with the accursed 
thing. It is matter of experience that in all fanatical movements 
the most extreme fanatics always succeed in the end to their 
direction. In the event of the United Kingdom Alliance be- 
coming a serious power, these are the men who would wield the 
power. 

The avowed object of these Good Templars—an increasing 
body, able to render the main streets of large towns impassable 
for several hours by their processions—is clearly set forth in the 
petitions which they have addressed to Parliament. They 
would render the manufacture, sale, purchase, and importation 
of all intoxicating drinks penal offences. 

Let us pause for a moment, and glance at the state of things 
which would ensue if such legislation could ever be forced by a 
majority on a minority in this country. We will say nothing 
here of the hundred millions’ worth of vested interests destroyed 
at one swoop. We will say nothing of the thousands of innocent 
persons reduced to starvation. These results must be held to be 
intended by the Good Templars, and would probably be wel- 
comed by them. It is possible that they regard the brewer and 
the distiller and the publican much as the ancient Israelite 
regarded the Amalekite and the Hittite. It would be a godly 
work not only to spoil the foe of his goods, but to slaughter his 
children. We will say nothing of the enormous hole made in- 
the national revenue, and of the fresh taxation necessary to fill it 
up. Philanthropy, it will be said, is quite above such a consi- 
deration as this. And certainly we should think very little of the 
philanthropy which, after emptying other people’s pockets, re- 
fused to open its own. We will merely glance at some of the 
practical effects of the measure, when once set a-going. It 
would either be openly evaded, in which case it would hardly 
seem worth while to pass it; or it would have to be enforced 
with the utmost rigour, since it would be difficult to picture to 
oneself any Act which the dissentients would be more strongly 
induced to evade than'this one. The latter course is no doubt 
that which Good Templars would advocate, and let us see what 
the adoption of ‘this course would imply. It would be all very 
well to have disposed of the publicans and their families in 
churchyards and workhouses, but there would still remain in 
existence many millions of men who would believe that their 
daily lives, their habits, their comforts, their health, had been 
made the playthings of the most grinding tyranny. Every sea- 
port, every bay, cove, inlet, every yard of the coast where a boat 
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could land, would have to be watched by preventive men com- 
missioned to seize the devil’s wares. Nearly every country 
squire and professional man, and well-to-do tradesman, would 
enter into secret arrangements with persons abroad, or with 
underground importing associations formed in the towns, for the 
purpose of obtaining wines and liquors. The search for and the 
seizure of these wares would give rise to great fights, in the 
course of which many of the army of spies and informers dis- 
seminated over the kingdom would get their heads broken. 
One out of every three labourers’ cottages would be turned into 
an illicit brewery, where beer would be secretly manufactured 
out of the tea-pot. Always on the supposition that the ma- 
jority were determined to enforce their views, the police would 
have to be increased into something like the dimensions of the 
forces of Xerxes. Such of the country justices as were not 
themselves in gaol for repeated violations of the law would 
decline to act: and would have to be replaced by functionaries 
commissioned to treat the matter in the same spirit, if not by 
exactly the same processes, as that of the envoys from the Conven- 
tion towards the French provinces. The prisons would be full to 
overflowing with persons of every age, rank, and profession. 
The one subject of political discussion and agitation throughout 
the kingdom, the one point upon which every popular election, 
even to the most insignificant elective post, would turn, would be 
the maintenance or repeal of the law. As such a law, if we 
suppose it carried, must necessarily have been carried at a 
moment of popular madness, in the teeth of the whole wealth 
and intelligence of the country, it is easy to see that it could not 
be maintained for any length of time. It would be repealed, 
not improbably by a revolution. Then would come such a 
swing of the pendulum as the world has never seen or dreamt 
of. The licentiousness which followed upon the fall of the 
Commonwealth, the outbreak of frivolity which followed on 
the close of the Reign of Terror, would be nothing to it. 
The next generation of Englishmen would be sprawling in the 
gutters, 

We are painfully conscious that to offer these observations to 
Good Templars is to plough the sea-sand. And, as they are 
perfectly unnecessary for sane people, we owe some apology to 
the reader (to whichever class he may belong) for having been 
betrayed into them. Our object in taking up our pen was quite 
different. It was, to call attention to a point which we think 
worthy of general notice; and, for a reason about to be stated, 
worthy of particular notice on the part of, at any rate, the ma- 
jority of Good Templars—under which designation we will take 
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the liberty of including all those similarly minded people who, 
whatever the institution to which they belong, and whatever the 
titles with which they decorate themselves, and the badges and 
collars with which they disfigure themselves, are bent on the 
common enterprise of suppressing human nature. 

The greater number of these people belong to the most dog- 
matic Nonconformist sects, the sects which insist most strongly 
and sternly upon the infallibility of every verse, word, syllable 
in the Bible, and the consequent necessity of obeying it to the 
letter ; or, where no literal command can be discovered, of con- 
forming one’s life to its spirit. Such, at any rate, is the result of 
our observation; though whether this be accurate or not, does 
not matter to our argument. We address ourselves to those 
advocates for the total suppression of drink who believe in the 
inspiration of the Bible, let them be few or many, or whatever 
Sect or Church they may belong to; for, as against unbelievers, 
our observations would have no force. Now we say that the 
Bible gives no sanction whatever to the aims of these people: we 
will go further, and affirm that its letter as well as its spirit are 
diametrically opposed to these aims. That it condemns excess 
may be conceded ; that its tone throughout is one of thorough 
and cordial approval of moderate indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks is still more clear. We are anxious not to be misunder- 
stood. There are, no doubt, many people in the world to whom 
abstinence from drink is easier than moderation. It is obvious 
that such persons ought not to drink at all. And if some of 
these find by experience that what for them is unquestionably 
the proper course is much facilitated by enrolling themselves as 
members of Temperance Associations, they are quite right to join 
such associations. But this is quite a different matter from pro- 
posing to stop the supply of what other people deem necessary to 
their health and comfort and enjoyment. In face of such a pro- 
posal on the part of persons professing to be Christians, it is 
important to learn what their sacred books teach on the subject. 
Permissive Bill men and Good Templars are never tired of telling 
us that intoxicating beverages are “poison” and “the accursed 
thing.” One would really suppose from this that while God 
made the streamg, and the wells, and the tea-leaf, and the coffee- 
berry, the Devil invented the vine and the hop, sowing them as 
the enemy sowed the tares among the wholesome wheat. If 
this doctrine can be extracted from the Bible, we have nothing 
further to say. If the Bible takes an exactly opposite view of 
the matter, we hardly see how the doctrine can be put forward 
by those who profess to follow the Bible as their guide in all 
things, without gross impiety. Now, we repeat, nothing can be 
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more patent than that the Bible does set forth a view of intoxi- 
cating beverages the exact opposite of this. 

We must remark, by the way, that we are well acquainted 
with the efforts which have been made to represent the “wines” 
and “strong drinks” of the Old Testament as non-intoxicating 
beverages, ‘“‘syrups,” “ grape juice,” and so forth. These attempts 
are not one whit less absurd and dishonest than would be 
attempts (which, for aught we know, may actually have been 
made) to commit the Scriptures to a system of Vegetarianism. 
The reader shall judge from one or two examples. Shechar is 
the Hebrew original of what, in our authorized version, appears 
under the form of “strong drink.” Teetotallers have boldly 
challenged the correctness of the translation, and claimed for 
this compound the character of an innocuous syrup or orgeat. 
And this in the teeth of such passages as the following :—“ Wine 
is a mocker, shechar is raging ; and whosoever is deceived thereby 
is not wise” (Proverbs xx. 1). “They are drunken, but not 
with wine; they stagger, but not with shechar” (Isaiah xxix. 9). 
“They are swallowed up of wine; they are out of the way 
through shechar” (Isaiah xxviii. 7). In many other passages of 
the Bible the word is used, with a context which is equally con- 
clusive as to its sense.* Similarly indecent attempts, with an 
account of which we shall not trouble the reader, have been 
made upon other Hebrew words, which are correctly translated 
in the Septuagint by ofvoc, uéOvoua, and in our version by 
“wine,” the intoxicating properties of which are not merely im- 
plied, but distinctly set forth. Whoever desires further informa- 
tion on this subject may find it in a compendious form in the 
excellent Biblical Dictionaries of Smith and Kitto. 

There is, however, one word of frequent occurrence in the 
Old Testament, about which there can be no dispute whatever. 
This is Yayin, the ordinary name used for wine; and etymo- 
logically connected with oivog, vinum, wine, as any one may 
perceive. It is with Yayin that Noah gets drunk, and Nabal 
gets drunk, and the Ephraimites get drunk. It is a mocker, it 
inflames, it causes people to stumble in judgment and to err in 
vision, makes men forget their poverty, makes them noisy and 
sick—in short it would be impossible to describe the effects of 
excess in liquor more graphically than the Bible sets forth the 
results of over-indulgence in Yayin, in a multitude of passages. 
Yet the manufacture of this liquid was not only permitted to the 





* Again tirosh has been claimed as a teetotal liquor in the face of such a 
passage as this: “ Whoredom and wine (yayin) and tirosh take away the 
heart.” Hos, iv. 11. 
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Israelites, but actually enjoined cn them by their religion. They 
were ordered to offer a certain portion of it to the Deity; and 
the Deity himself describes it as possessing “a sweet savour” for 
him. Can imagination conceive a higher sanction bestowed on 
the production of wine than this? Not only are they to offer 
wine to the Lord, but they are invited to consume it themselves 
at their feasts, in terms which, coming from such a quarter, look 
very like a command. “Thou shalt bestow that money for 
whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, for oxen or for sheep or for 
wine (Yayin) or for strong drink, and thou shalt rejoice, thou 
and thy household” (Deut. xiv. 26). In the Psalms, we are ex- 
pressly told that Yayin has been given to man for the purpose 
of making his heart glad. No wonder that when wine is repre- 
sented as a boon conferred by the Almighty upon the human 
race, we find it represented at the same time as one of the 
choicest blessings which He reserves for his chosen people when 
restored to their own land. “I will bring again the captivity of 
my people, and they shail plant vineyards and drink the Yayin 
thereof.” 

These are a few passages, fair samples of many others, in 
which the use of a word, which ignorance cannot mistake, or 
fanaticism pervert from its real signification, enables us to gather 
the light in which Scripture contemplates intoxicating drinks. 
It is clear that they are exhibited to us as good things iu them- 
selves: apart from excess, which ex vi termini makes anything 
had—as too much meat, too much sleep, too much study, too 
much exercise, too much church-going, too much prayer, are 
bad. This results still more clearly, if we accept the various 
terms rendered by “wine” in our authorized version—as we are 
sure that a candid and dispassionate Good Templar, if such a 
being can be conceived, would be driven to accept them—as 
meaning what it is evident that they do mean. We have said 
that Pickwick reeks of brandy-and-water. We might say with 
reverence that the Old Testament is fragrant throughout with 
the aroma of the wine-cup. Wine, as we have seen, formed 
part of the “table of the Lord.” It cheered God as well as 
man. And, let there be no mistake about this; God Almighty 
Himself is represented as consuming it. On certain occasions it 
had to be drunk by his faithful people in his immediate presence. 
Melchisedek, a mysterious personage, invested with Divine attri- 
butes, without beginning and without end, puts in a strange ap- 
pearance in the Old Testament narrative. Itis strange in all but 
one point. In harmony with so many of the other good characters 
in the sacred drama, he grasps a wine bottle; the tender of it 
accompanies the blessing which he pronounces upon Abraham 
in the name of the most high God. Patriarchs and prophets 
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drink wine, and, in some cases, drink a good deal of it. The 
failure of wine from the wine-presses is among the severest judg- 
ments pronounced by God upon disobedience. “Among the 
glowing pictures presented to us of the happiness of restored 
Israel, a plentiful supply of the drink that makes glad the heart 
of man fills a distinguished place. The treader of grapes shall 
overtake him that soweth seed, the mountains shall drop new 
wine, the Israelites, as we have just seen, shall plant vineyards, 
and drink the wine thereof. When this prophecy shall have 
been fulfilled, when the chosen people are “planted in their 
land, no more to be pulled up,” it is clear that, whatever may 
be the case in the rest of the world, there will be no room for 
Good Templars in Judea. 

It is not inopportune to remark that the sanction everywhere 
accorded in the Old Testament to the use of wine is accorded 
to its use in a climate where strong drinks are far less necessary 
to man than in our colder latitudes. We should not have been 
surprised if the Bible had taken the same view of stimulants as 
that which may be gathered from the Koran, and put them on 
the Index along with pork and shell-fish. That it has not done 
this will appear to the reasoning mind one of the many proofs 
of its superiority to other sacred writings. And this considera- 
tion would furnish a fair argument to Mr. Henry Rogers and 
other supporters of its superhuman character. Certain it is that 
at the present day the most powerful and civilized nations are 
precisely those which consume the greatest amount of alcohol 
per head, while the water-drinking races are nowhere. It will 
be said that this is principally owing to climate. The foremost 
nations inhabit climates in which the temptation to drink would 
naturally be strongest. In other words, in cold and damp situa- 
tions there is a natural craving for strong drink, just as among 
the Esquimaux there is a natural craving for blubber and sperm- 
oil. Such being the case we think it a subject of congratulation 
that the Bible has not attempted to repress this craving: that it 
-has not enjoined an abstinence which might have appeared 
desirable in the case of the inhabitants of Palestine (though 
indeed the Bible itself proclaims that it was not desirable even 
there), but which would have been contrary to nature in the case 
of the Scotchman, the Englishman, and the German. 

In connexion with the Biblical view of drink, there is another 
point which for obvious reasons we shall not press, but which 
must be noticed by the way. Not only is it clear that the Bible 
approves highly of stimulants; but a curious question might be 
raised as to whether it disapproves of a certain degree of eleva- 
tion produced by the use of them. Downright intoxication and 
habitual indulgence in vinous excess are no doubt condemned in 
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a number of passages, as they are condemned in every code 
whether human or divine. But there are some passages in 
which hilarity seems to be condoned, if not actually commended. 
When Joseph, that type of every virtue, entertains his brethren, 
they all get drunk together. The Hebrew word used is precisely 
that employed to designate the drunkenness of Noah. We do 
not suppose that they fought among themselves, or fell under 
the table. But we are entitled to take it that they were decidedly 
elevated. Yet their conduct is related apparently as a matter in 
the common course, and without a word of disapproval. Again, 
the patriarch Jacob, in a dying and of course inspired rhapsody, 
pours out a particular benediction upon Judah. His tribe is to 
be distinguished by giving birth to the Messiah (this at any rate 
is the orthodox interpretation) » his territory for the abundance 
and excellence of its wines. “ His eyes shall be red with wine,” 
which is among the effects noticed in Proverbs as resulting from 
excess. No doubt this is a figure: still it is strange to come 
upon a figure in such a book, which corresponds with our “he 
shall be flushed with drink, his eyes shall twinkle with drink,” 
and to find that this is a metaphor for being particularly blessed 
by God Almighty. Again, in the book of Proverbs just referred 
to, we are told that while kings should be careful in the matter 
of drink, in view of the great functions they are called upon to 
discharge, it should be given to the sorrowful. “Let him drink 
and forget his poverty, and remember his misery no more.” In 
other words, “ Let him drown his sorrow,” as we term it. Nor 
can any other meaning be attached to the property of “ making 
glad the heart” which is assigned to wine as a special gift com- 
municated to it by the Almighty. It means exhilaration. In 
the prophet Haggai occurs a curious passage, in which the Lord 
tells the people that they have sown but reap little, they eat 
but they have not enough, they are clothed but are not warm, 
they drink but are not filled with drink. This was because he 
had brought a drought upon the corn and the land and the new 
wine. Here the not being “filled with drink ” is represented as 
a state of misery and privation. This corresponds with a remark- 
able passage in Isaiah, headed in our versions, “ The doleful 
judgments of God upon the land.” The most frightful punish- 
ment pronounced upon a disobedient people consists in their 
being deprived of their wine: the very condition the Permissive 
Bill people and the Good Templars would conduct us to, under 
the pretence (a false one, if the Bible is to be believed) that it 
constitutes a Paradise. “The vine languisheth, all the merry- 
hearted do sigh ... They shall not drink wine with a song ... 
there is a crying for wine in the streets; all joy is darkened, 
the mirth of the land is gone !” 
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Of course it will be said—as it always is said, when any prac> 
tice enjoined or sanctioned by the Old Testament happens to be 
displeasing to the orthodox mind—that the Old Testament legis- 
lation has been repealed, and its moral teaching superseded. 
The use of stimulants may have gone the way of slavery and 
polygamy, and thé doctrine of an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. We will grant this. We will further 
grant, for the sake of argument, that the picture of the re- 
stored Israelites treading their wine-presses, and drinking their 
wine, may be only a figure (though, by the way, it would be 
rather a strange one) for a nation of beatified Teetotallers. 
Unfortunately for the propounders of these views, the New 
Testament has still to be dealt with. Now, the authority of the 
New Testament is decisive on this point. 

The Gospels hold out to us Jesus as the great exemplar, the 
model and pattern for human imitation. That there are some 
respects in which it would not be advisable for ordinary people 
to try and imitate Him is clear. For instance, it would not be 
advisable for most people to spend their whole time in preaching. 
Jesus’ preaching was a necessary result of the extraordinary 
circumstances in which He was placed: and only those who feel 
themselves charged with a mission or gospel o* some kind would 
be justified in imitating this part of His conduct. But the habits 
and practices of Jesus in what may be called His ordinary life, 
we look upon as being, from the orthodox point of view, of the 
highest import for human guidance. If Jesus ate meat, this is 
an intimation from the highest quarter that it is not wrong to 
eat meat: and a condemnation by anticipation of all those who 
who would prevent such as think with Jesus from enjoying meat. 
The only exception we can think of to this inference being drawn 
would be the case of meat being wholesome in Judea, but not 
universally wholesome. Or to put it thus:—It is conceivable 
that Jesus might have appeared in a cold latitude, and lived with 
His followers principally on pork. Yet this would be no reason 
why the rearing of pigs, and the sale of pork might not be very 
properly forbidden by law in a climate where swine’s flesh was 
proved to be unwholesome, even though many of the inhabitants 
might be partial to it. As to this, if any difference can be esta- 
blished between the use of wine in Judea and its use elsewhere 
(except as before mentioned in the fact that it is less necessary, 
and, consequently, less wholesome there than almost anywhere 
else) we will throw up our case. 

What really is the position which Jesus is represented as 
taking up with regard to strong drinks? And what is the sig- 
nificance of that position? There can be no pretence that there 
was less necessity for setting an example of total abstinence then 
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than now. The Greek and Roman populations (to say nothing 
of the Jews) from whom the early Christians sprang, were as 
much given to drink as any civilized peoples or populations that 
the world has seen since that time. Granting that this was not 
so, yet if we accept Jesus for what the majority of Good 
Templars believe Him to have been, He must have foreseen per- 
fectly the terrible scourge, curse, poison, accursed thing, devil’s 
gift, anathema, which intoxicants (even if not at that time 
entitled to these appellations) were one day destined to become. 
He must have foreseen that His slightest action with regard to 
them would be eagerly scrutinized by countless millions of 
unborn men, would be contemplated as so many encouragements 
to, or warnings against, the use of stimulants, by generation 
after generation of human beings. He might have made total 
abstinence a dogma of the Church which He founded, and, as 
far as we can judge, He might have done this without the 
slightest danger to its infant vitality.. The people who were 
prepared to leave all things for His sake, to be persecuted and 
spit upon, to give their carcases to the birds of the air, to strew 
the floors of amphitheatres with their bones, would not, we 
should imagine, have been appalled at the prospect of having to 
drink water. The people who were ready to sacrifice their blood 
would hardly have shrunk from sacrificing their wine. Even 
though He had declined to erect total abstinence into a dogma, 
yet a word thrown out by Him on the occasion of the Sermon 
on the Mount, or in the course of any of His other public 
utterances, would have had immense weight with posterity. 
Failing this, His own simple example as an abstainer from 
intoxicating beverages, would have been considered, and justly 
considered, as-an invitation to follow it. 

The course pursued by Jesus was the exact opposite of this. 
Indeed we have sometimes thought that it was of a kind to 
saddle some difficulties on the missionary, in his dealings with 
the Oriental inquirer. The first manifestation of His super- 
natural powers was, as is well known, the production of some 
hundred and twenty gallons of choice wine at a banquet, where 
it is clear from the context that the guests had by no means 
confined themselves to water. No sophistry will evade this. © 
There can be no doubt on the part of any one who dis- 
passionately reads the narrative, as to the meaning of duog here, 
even if the word could be shown to apply anywhere else to 
unfermented liquor, which to the best of our belief it cannot. 
Tmagine, as we may without irreverence, Jesus appearing in the 
present day, and working such a miracle at a wedding-breakfast, 
and what becomes of Good-Templardom? Is there a consistent 
Good Templar who would not arrive at the conclusion that the 
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production of such an amount of “ poison” was distinct evidence 
of Satanic agency? Yet here is the very Being whom the 
majority of these people profess to follow asa God. And here 
is a miracle which, though wrought eighteen centuries ago, must 
be held by the orthodox to have been wrought not merely in a 
corner of Judea, but in view of the whole world, for all time; to 
be presented to the Englishman of the nineteenth century quite 
as much as to the Jew of the first. There must be some object 
in it, some lesson to be derived from it, beyond the mere evi- 
dence which it furnishes of Jesus’ miraculous power. That end 
would have been equally well attained by the contrary process of 
‘turning wine into water: an exploit which Teetotallers would 
have everywhere hailed as giving an unmistakeable sanction to 
their principles. What the real object may have been, we are 
not sufficiently versed in theology to conjecture. But we com- 
mend Dean Alford’s opinion to the attention of those who share 
Dean Alford’s views on inspiration. The italics are his own. 
“The Lord here most effectually, and once for all, stamps with 
His condemnation that false system of moral Reformation which 
would commence by pledges to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors.” 
That Jesus was a wine-drinker all through His public career is 
plain. That His associates were wine-drinkers is equally plain. 
He Himself, in two notable passages, contrasts His conduct in this 
respect with that of John. The people He tells us jeered at 
Him as a wine-bibber. He makes no attempt to repudiate the 
accusation. It is evident that he had no sympathy whatever 
with the monkish asceticism which would seek to shelter itself 
under the shadow of His great name. But it was reserved 
for the end of His career to impart the most solemn 
sanction to the use of wine by an act which even unbelievers in 
inspiration (not always the worst friends to Jesus’ real fame) will 
admit to be historical. His ministry commences with the pro- 
duction of fermented liquors: it closes with their sanctification. 
The one kind of drink, the manufacture of which is rendered 
incumbent on man—from which it has been ordained that no 
man who literally follows the orders of Jesus can entirely abstain 
—is precisely a form of strong drink, the fermented juice of the 
rape. ' 
. e refer of course to the Last Supper. That the wine used 
was the fermented juice of the grape admits of no doubt. It 
has however been urged that the wine, as well as the bread, 
were mere accidents. Those who advocate this view should be 
in a condition to support it with some strong arguments. To us 
it appears entirely opposed to the plain narrative, the character 
of the occasion, the sense in which the order was at once taken, 
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and the various other passages confirmatory of this sense, in the 

New Testament. When the founder of a religion has enjoined 
upon his disciples to eat bread and to drink fermented wine 
(devog) in memory of him, it is safer to conclude that he meant 
precisely what he said, than to infer that he may have included 
under these designations bread and unfermented wine, or meat 
and milk. If wine had no real significance, there is no. earthly 
reason why Jesus should not have substituted water for it. We 
gather from the Epistles and the Fathers that the celebration of 
the Sacrament was often made the occasion for scandalous in- 
temperance: but no proposition for changing the contents of the 
chalice was ever listened to by the Church. It is clear that 
wine, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, was from the 
beginning understood by the Churches to be the liquid enjoined. 
And it is equally clear that its original selection was no accident. 
The occasion was the Passover, and red wine was always used 
at the Passover. This red wine, more nearly than any other 
liquid resembling blood, was henceforth to be typical of the 
blood then about to be shed. We cannot pursue this subject 
further, and if we were to write volumes we should produce no 
effect. Nor, we suppose, should we have the slightest effect 
upon those who affirm that the liquid consumed on this occasion 
was “the pure blood of the grape expressed from the cluster.” 
Jesus and His disciples were armed with large bunches of grapes— 
in spring time too—and employed themselves in squeezing them 
into their cups! And this is what people are to do in the dead 
of winter, in honour of him, at Edinburgh and St. Petersburg, 
at Montreal and Quebec! Our observations are not intended 
for those who, have got asfar as this. They are intended for 
those who, with some glimmerings of reason, have preserved 
some shreds of honesty. 

. Let such persons, if they can shake themselves ever so little 
free of their prejudices, consider for a moment what is implied 
by the act of a God who, on the eve of His departure from a 
world which He has favoured with His presence, leaves behind 
Him an order to drink wine in His honour: a God, let it always 
be remembered, who has first revealed Himself to mankind by 
the miraculous production of wine at a festive party, who has 
drunk it all through His earthly career, who has not given a hint 
or uttered a syllable in condemnation of its use—as, indeed, how 
could He, under these circumstances? And it matters nothing 
whether this command of which we speak was addressed to all 
men, as Protestants and Greek Churches affirm, or to the clergy, 
the special ministers of the God, as the Roman Catholics affirm. 
Literally and technically the command would necessitate the 
manufacture of just so much red wine as would suffice for the 
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celebration of the sacred rite: That this would be but a very 
small quantity is evident. The annual cultivation of a very few 
acres of vine-land would enable the whole world to communicate. 
But to suppose that the command was meant to imply this and 
no more is to impute an ignorance of human nature to its 
promulgator, such as it is impossible to charge upon a Divine 
being, or even a man of ordinary sagacity, or indeed any one but 
a Good Templar. A God who should leave injunctions to 
slaughter and eat sheep in his honour, without specially limiting 
the performance of these acts to the particular occasions indi- 
cated, must evidently be taken to approve of the slaughter and 
eating of sheep for food generally. The founder of a religion, 
who orders that vineyards and wine-presses should be kept 
going in his honour, must be held to imply that vineyards and 
wine-presses may be kept going generally, and, more than this, 
he must intend that they shall. All this would be as plain 
to every one as the sun at noonday in a narrative of Jupiter or 
Osiris, Buddha or Mahomet: and it results just as plainly to the 
unprejudiced mind from the recorded acts of Jesus. 

In the Epistles there are a few allusions to wine drinking, not 
one of which can be cited by Teetotallers as making in their 
favour. The Apostle Paul tells the Ephesians, just as he might 
in the present day tell the Londoners, not to be drunken with 
wine, in which (not in the wine, but in the getting drunk on it) 
is excess. Bishops are not to be brawlers, deacons are not to 
devote themselves to toping, old women are not to be the slaves 
of drink : excellent advice, doubtless much needed at the time. 
Timothy is actually ordered to leave off water, which it-is evident 
that Paul looked upon as doing him harm, and to take a little 
of what it is now the fashion with some persons calling them- 
selves Christians to style poison: an order which he would have 
found it impossible to comply with if Permissive Bill men 
and Good Templars had turned the heads of the good people of 
Ephesus. It is not difficult to conjecture from the whole spirit 
of Paul’s teaching what he would have thought of these heretics— 
for as such he would have undoubtedly held them—who com- 
manded “to abstain from what God had created to be received 
with thanksgiving.” When at a later period persons holding 
these views made their appearance, the most eminent Fathers of 
the Church—Clement of Alexandria, Chrysostom, Augustine— 
denounced them on the very ground which we have here briefly 
set forth, on the ground that their aims and objects were dia- 
metrically opposed to the Inspired Records and the spirit of 
Christianity. 

These observations we have felt compelled to lay before those 
members of the great Temperance organizations who believe in 
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the inspiration of the Bible. It is just possible—perhaps hardly 
probable, but at any rate possible—that here and there one of 
them, impervious to all other warnings, may be staggered by the 
suspicion that he is flying in the teeth of his Sacred Books. 
The more carefully he looks into the matter, the more will this 
suspicion deepen into certainty. And with the view of furthering 
the return of such a wanderer into the fold of common sense 
(which happens in this instance to coincide exactly in its limits 
with those of orthodox Christianity) we would strongly exhort him 
to the close study of such writers as have taken the opposite view 
to ours—Dr. F. Lees for example. We are confident that he 
will be surprised at the little that can be said on that side, and 
at the process to which that little has to be submitted-—the 
“fermentation” as we will delicately put it—before it can be 
‘ made to appear anything, We know it is said that any doctrine 
can be extracted from the Bible. We will not dispute this, with 
one limitation—“any doctrine save and except that of Good 
Templars.” These good people, who are making the Anglo- 
Saxon race ridiculous in the eyes of the civilized world, must 
really take their choice between pouring down our throats in- 
spiration on the one hand, and their ginger-beer and other nasty 
compounds on the other. We believe their agitation to be foolish 
and mischievous ; yet, with history before our eyes, we can derive 
from this consideration but feeble hopes of its collapse. But 
when dogmatic religion is, as in the present case, allied with 
common sense in opposition to fanatical projects, we are sure that 
the combined influence of the two powers will in the end prove 
irresistible. 





Art. IV.—Rocxs AnwEaD; OR, THE WARNINGS OF 
CASSANDRA. 


Rocks Ahead; ov, the Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. 
Gree. London: Triibner and Co. 1874, 


N R. GREG'S recently published volume, which is remarkable 
alike for the gloomy views it depicts and the great ability 
with which it is written, has attracted considerable attention ; but 
the alarm to property and to the best interests of the nation has 
been sounded so often that it has now lost something of its force, 
and when we hear this well-known tocsin ring out just after the 
most Conservative House on record has been returned by a house- 
hold suffrage electorate voting by ballot, we cannot but think 
that the essays constituting Mr.Greg’s volume scarcely seem to be 
well timed. And, strange to say, in the same pages where we are 
prepared for spoliation by the proletariat, we are yet told “ that 
whatever section of the community preponderate at the poll, 
whoever may be the governing classes, the actual members of 
the Government, the parliamentary rulers of the country, will 
become more and more the men of inherited rank or wealth, 
members in some sort of the aristocracy, in short.” As the term 
aristocracy has for many years in England meant titled or unti- 
tled wealth, independent, except in rare instances, of peculiar 
personal merit, we fail to see any symptoms of the approach of 
the threatened measures of confiscation ; it seems to us that this 
oft-repeated alarm is entirely imaginary, and that when brought 
to the test of experience it is found to be baseless) When the 
suffrage, forty-five years ago, was mainly in the hands of the pro- 
pertied classes, when the House of Commons was in fact nomi- 
nated by the House of Lords, Lord John Russell brought ina bill 
to emancipate the responsible middle classes, and during the de- 
bates on that measure, no less a statesman than the late Sir Robert 
Inglis, speaking of the proposed Reform Bill, said : “ The House 
and the country may judge what it is, but I will state in one 
word, that it is revolution—a revolution that will overturn all 
the natural influence of rank and property ;” and Lord Lynd- 
hurst said, “in another place,” “I must say that I think the 
whole will form what the noble duke near me has described : 
_ namely, a fierce and democratic assembly.” More than forty 
years have elapsed, an incomparably more democratic measure 
has passed, with the ballot, one of the most dreaded points of 
the Charter, and now, we ask, can the present House of Commons 
[Vol. CIII. No. CCIII.}—New Senizs, Vol. XLVII. No. I. F 
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be called “a fierce and democratic assembly” bent upon confis- 
cation ? 

After all, is there such an immense difference as is alleged 
between the proletariat and men of property in their habits, 
ideas, and modes of life? Of course if we compare the Duke of 
Westminster and John Smith, the day-labourer, the contrast 
superficially seems pretty wide; but between these two men 
(for even a duke is but a man, liable, like John Smith, to the 
toothache) there is much more in common than learned writers 
suppose. It is quite possible that the labourer has as strong a 
sense of the sacredness of property as the duke himself has. 
But it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line between the 
proletariat and the men of property; and the former, be it 
remembered, have some millions in the Savings Banks. A 
labourer while a young man has almost inevitably relatives in 
the propertied classes, and he himself may, and in thousands of 
cases does, rise in life and perhaps become part owner of cottage 
property. We knew a member of Parliament who in his youth 
had been a labouring man ; he was of course a strong Conserva- 
tive, and especially indignant at the idea of labour representa- 
tion in the House. One of the characteristics of Mr. Greg’s 
protelariat is that they live from hand to mouth. How many 
surgeons, solicitors, clerks, clergymen and preachers of various 
sects are there who live from hand to mouth? Are these to be 
included amongst the dangerous classes ? 

True enough property is in danger if people in power are not 
sharply looked after, and this under every form of human govern- 
ment. Ifthe best citizens of any free State are too supercilious 
to descend into the dusty and dirty arena of popular govern- 
ment, inevitably power will fall into the hands of rogues, as in 
New York, and when the robbery has reached an unendur- 
able point the better classes will arouse themselves, purify the 
municipality, and all will go well until the lethargy of the rich 
and well-to-do allows history to repeat itself. This well-worn 
example of New York and some other American cities is usually 
made to do duty for the Washington Central Government, but 
it is a remarkable fact that the more enlightened members of 
Congress have frequently attempted to turn to useful public pur- 
poses certain obsolete endowments, such as our Parliament has 
frequently diverted to better uses, but hitherto such attempts 
have failed owing to the strong and even fanatical respect for 
a. which exists in the most democratic assembly in the 
world. 

But cliques will always attack property. When our Govern- 
ment was exclusively in the hands of an aristocracy, the plunder 
of Church property, of common lands, and of public money by 
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flagrant sinecures was at least as bad as anything in the worst 
annals of New York corruption, and under absolute Govern- 
ments, such as those of Turkey and Russia, the plunder that 
goes on can only be appreciated by those who have watched it 
on the spot. On the occasion of each extension of the suffrage 
there is raised a cry that property is in danger and that the pro- 
letariat will vote away the money of the rich. Hitherto the 
nation has been robbed only by the rich, simply because they 
have governed as cliques unchecked by public opinion or by the 
nation. 

In 1645 the feudal landlords or tenants of the Crown having 
then absolute power in Parliament, shifted their Crown dues 
devoted to the military defence of the nation on to the shoulders 
of the people ; in other words, took absolute possession of the 
land, declining in future to pay the Crown rents ; and by the 4th 
of William and Mary a similar robbery was effected—instances 
too often cited and doubtless too familiar to our readers to 
require detailing. Up to within the last two years the army of 
England, for which the people paid pretty heavily considering 
its numbers, did by no means belong to the nation, but to the 
officers. A corrupt system of trafficking in commissions had 
grown up which rendered all good government of the army out 
of the question. The officers were recompensed both for the 
tolerated and the illegal purchases, and yet a cry arises that they 
are robbed. The soil of England, the land on which and from 
which we live, move, and have our being, has been laid hold of 
by a certain number of families, not for productive purposes, the 
proper use of the soil, but to confer honour and glory on rich 
families. These have formed a system of entail which locks up 
a vast territory from the market, renders a great part of it un- 
productive, and diminishes a hardy population, thereby starving 
the army of men. It is proposed by some that such entails 
should not be allowed, that primogeniture should be discouraged ; 
but let any propose this in Parliament and a cry of revolution 
and robbery would at once be raised. And yet in no other country 
in the world is a clique of families allowed to play dog-in-the- 
manger with the soil of the country, which no man made, which 
no man can increase, to which all owe their existence, and which 
therefore should be used with some attention to the good of the 
community. But before we give way to panic, let us be sure 
that robbery means robbery in particular instances. Any pro- 
posed reorganization of any old institution is sure to be branded 
by the terms confiscation or robbery, just as any difference of 
opinion on religious matters is termed atheism. When the 
wealthy West Indian planters were buying stolen slaves and 
forcing them by the lash to wear out their lives in Y ieee 
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them, certain philanthropists proposed to redeem these unfor- 
tunates, paying a heavy compensation to the planters, not to the 
negroes, ‘The cry of robbery was raised, not on behalf of the 
negroes, whose liberty and labour had been forcibly taken, but 
on the part of the planters who had robbed them, and the money 
compensation was all paid to the planters. In still more modern 
times it was considered a scandal that one small sect of Protes- 
tants should have all the Irish religious endowments, and when 
it was proposed to divert these endowments to other public pur- 
poses a cry of robbery was raised. We asked who was to be 
robbed? It was answered, “The Church.” Of what is the 
Church composed? Of priests and people. The former are 
amply compensated, the latter by their representatives in Parlia- 
ment decided to divert the money. So they were not robbed. 
Who, then, is plundered ? 

The landlords of Ireland were accustomed regularly to pocket 
every increment of wealth caused by the labour of their tenants 
over and above their rent. A bill was brought in which 
allowed the tenant to claim what is fairly created by his labour. 
This too is called confiscation and robbery, and is, we think, 
about as unfortunate an illustration as Mr. Greg could have 
found of what he calls “giving up entirely the principle of the 
sacredness of property ;” for to whom belongs the result of the 
farmer’s Jabour after he has paid his rent¢ If to the landlord, 
then of course the bill was one of confiscation; but if to the 
tenant, then the sacredness of property acquired a fresh gua- 
rantee by law. The good old maxim, as sound as the eighth 
commandment, that “honesty is the best policy,” received a fresh 
illustration in this instance, for the landlord is enriched by the 
rise in value of the land in consequence of this law. 

We have given a few instances (out of many that could be 
furnished) of the plunder of property by those in power, and 
some examples of what are falsely and absurdly called confisca 
tion. It may be said that we have proved Mr. Greg’s case, that 
as the upper classes have plundered, so will the lower when they 
feel their power. But, we answer, the upper classes plundered 
because they had the exclusive and unchecked power, which the 
lower classes never can have. They may have numerical power, 
and indeed long have had, but the influence of wealth and 
intelligence is always supreme. We appeal confidently to facts 
against theory. After all, the ultimate power is brute force, and 
with whom is this now, with whom has it ever been? We 
answer, with the poor common soldiers, the humblest of the 
proletariat. Why do they not take possession at once of the 
accumulated wealth of the nation? Theory would show that 
we are in imminent daily and hourly peril from this source, and 
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yet let the ruffians of a city rise to plunder and burn, and we 
should call upon our army to fire upon the rioters, with the most 
perfect confidence that they would not murder their officers and 
join the plunderers, It may be answered that they are restrained 
by discipline ; and so are the voting proletariat by the discipline 
of a society founded thousands of years ago and cemented by 
many generations. 

Mr. Greg says that the proletariat “always, from the necessity 
of the case, constitute the least instructed, the least intelligent, 
the least leisurely, if not also the least contented portion of the 
community, and therefore the least competent to judge political 
questions, ov to choose political guides or rulers.” We would 
refer the writer to the trite maxim, that Knowlege is Power: as 
long as the proletariat have the least knowledge they will have 
the least power; if ever they attain more knowledge they will 
inevitably acquire, as they will deserve, more power, but they 
cannot have a monopoly of either. 

The system of representation in vogue before the first Reform 
Bill is well described in an article in the Quarterly Review 
quoted by Mr. Greg (the system but not the results), and the 
writer sighs over it and says we were then the envy of nations. 
To a certain extent, no doubt; for bad as we were, it was easy 
to find countries in still worse plight. No man in George the 
Third or Fourth’s reign could be arrested and tried without due 
form of law, but a vast number of miseries and grievances 
flourished in those days. They were not bad times, however, 
for the privileged few: there were majors and captains in the 
nursery drawigg their full pay, there were gentlemen ornament- 
ing Bond Street who were receiving large salaries for important 
posts in the colonies which they filled by deputy, and the Church 
was crowded with unworthy and worldly sinecurists. No con- 
scientious man who presumed to differ from the dogmas of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles “could hold any municipal office, be legally 
married or buried, or have his children legally registered, or 
entered at any University, or enjoy any office of trust or distinction 
under the Crown.” With all this we were the envy of nations 
who were still worse off. The Russians, subject to the knout or 
Siberia ; the Turkish rayah, liable to have his children torn from 
him as tribute, doubtless envied us; and the Ashanti, liable at 
any moment to have a knife stuck through his cheeks and be 
led to execution, may have envied the superior position of the 
Turkish rayah, With regard to other European nations it 
appears to us that we are a little too apt to indulge in the vain- 
glorious feeling that we are objects of envy. “According to my 
own experience, and I have lived much abroad,” says a credible 
witness, “I am bound to say that I oftener hear some of our 
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customs spoken of with curiosity and dislike than with admira- 
tion and envy.” 

We cannot but think too that the absolute ignorance of the 
proletaire is too confidently assumed. For our part, we think he 
will compare favourably with the members of those classes who 
have had the suffrage ever since we had representative insti- 
tutions. Only the other day we met with a leading citizen of 
London, a member of a learned Club, who insisted that the 
Communists of Paris fought for a community of goods, instead 
of for the Commune, and he was by no means thankful for our 
proffered correction, conveyed in the gentlest manner, And we 
are informed that the general notion amongst men of his class 
(the upper middle) is that the Communists had actually adopted 
the revolutionary principles of the Apostles as we read of them 
in the Acts. During the election of 1868 young ladies and 
curates went about lamenting the proposed persecution of the 
Trish Protestant clergy, who were to be turned out of house and 
home ; and even now the party who proposed the disestablishment 
of the Church are usually considered Atheists and enemies of all 
religion, unless they happen to be Ritualists. In fact it seems 
to us that the real demagogue is as often on the reactionary side 
as on the liberal or revolutionary, and his dupes are as often 
clothed in broadcloth and silk as in fustian and cotton. 

Mr. Greg, speaking of our proletariat, says “ they are sound at 
heart, they are not envious, and they are as a rule both energetic, 
industrious, and of an independent spirit. Properly led, properly 
trained, properly dealt. with, we are satisfied they would make 
out and out the best proletariat in the world.”. And he then 
seems to say, though he says it not directly, that they would best 
be led by the squire and clergyman. We venture to doubt 
that the interests of the landlord are absolutely identical with 
those of the labourers ; and if not, then assuredly he would be no 
safe guide for them—less so possibly than one of their own class, 
who would of course be called “a ranting demagogue” if he ven- 
tured to differ from the squire; and as to the clergyman, the 
dogmas he preaches are somewhat losing their hold of the multi- 
tude, and unless he is devoted to the principles of the Gospel— 
in other words, has a decided leaning in favour of Lazarus and a 
dislike to Dives—his advice may not be implicitly adopted. 
According to all past experience, in any dispute between Dives 
and Lazarus, one may fairly predict that the ecclesiastic will take 
the side of wealth and rank, and judging from some of the 
latest examples of clerical sympathy displayed during the grand 
struggle between the slaveholders of the South and the liberators 
of the North, it would seem that the clergy are in favour of the 
working classes being kept in a state of slavery. 
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These things are notorious; and the peasant, with all his 
dulness, cannot fail to perceive that the clergyman is not his 
political friend, though individually he may tend him in sickness 
and comfort him in sorrow. 

Orators and agitators are accused of making the labouring 
classes discontented. Wé have as little admiration as anyo 
for the professional agitator if his object be a bad one; but w 
is to be the judge as to whether his cause be good or had 
Some years ago a Royai Commission was appointed to examine 
into the state of the agricultural classes. The report therefrom 
showed a state of things that was a disgrace to any civilized 
nation : men, women, and children were living, or rather existing, 
under the fostering care of our semi-feudal system (the envy of 
surrounding nations) in miserable, crowded huts, in circum- 
stances impossible for decency, impossible for morality. A large 
number of our industrial population had learned to live upon 
less food than that determined by scientific men, during the 
Lancashire famine, to be the lowest necessary for heaithy exis- 
tence. Under these circumstances, Joseph Arch, himself an 
agricultural labourer who had reared a family on ten shillings 
a week in days gone by, began to preach unionism. He, poor 
man, was a proletaire—a man living from hand to mouth. 
His committee accorded him a pound a week to live on 
while he preached unionism. He is now a professional agitator ; 
but who is capable of pronouncing upon the good or evil of his 
eause? Are we to take implicitly the opinion of the farmer, or 
the landlord, or judge for ourselves? ‘The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is, or ought to be, a professional agitator, for is he 
not paid and appointed to denounce the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world and induce men to follow the footsteps of 
the proletaire Jesus? But Joseph Arch is accused of making 
the agriculturists discontented with their lot, and there are vast 
numbers of people of the better classes who will swallow this 
idea, and believe that our labourers, living in far worse condition 
than most savages, would have continued happy and content to 
the end of time, had it not been for Joseph Arch and such as 
he. Suppose some professional agitator of the higher classes, 
say a clergyman, should try and make the squires discontented 
with their lot, what success would he be likely to have? If 
he were paid by results he would have a sorry trade. Un- 
questionably discontent (unless of the morbid kind only known 
to the rich and idle) is never excited from without. Mr. Greg 
is right when he asserts that the English working man is not an 
envious being—on the contrary, he is as proud of his squire’s 
fine horses and equipages as if they were his own; there is no 
man in the world more patient and long-suffering ; and if he 
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were fairly housed and fed, he would require no bishop to 
suggest ducking an agitator in the horse-pond, for he has much 
of the feudal feeling still clinging to him. We once attended 
from curiosity a small Republican meeting composed of the 
extremest party amongst the London proletaires, in fact the Reds 
of London. We were prepared to hear the utterance of the 
fiercest sentiments, but were astonished at the good sense and 
moderation of the speakers, One very young man spoke ina 
somewhat revolutionary, hot-headed fashion and denounced the 
upper classes as wholly selfish, on which a greyheaded man arose 
and spoke much as follows: “I ‘am an old Chartist of 748, and 
have ever been foremost in many Radical movements before 
citizen Smith was born. I know more of my fellow citizens 
than he does, for I have three times his experience; and speak- 
ing from that experience, I declare that I have as often found a 
sound and generous heart beating under broadcloth as under 
fustian.” This sentiment was received with general applause ; 
and yet these men (of extreme opinions, for theirs were not the 
politics of the London clubs) would have been deemed quite 
capable of burning down London because they were Republicans. 
The ordinary London shopkeeper is, in our opinion, decidedly 
below the London workman in political intelligence. The 
former takes names for ideas, and would be astonished and in- 
dignant if you tried to show him that England is a republic, 
though an imperfect one; while France is a despotism or nearly 
so, though called a republic. 

Mr. Greg says, “the welfare, even the safety of a community 
like ours, depends upon the thorough comprehension of a mul- 
titude of concurrent or conflicting influences, some economical, 
some moral, some legal, which would tax any ability and any 
experience; years of discipline and study are barely sufficient 
for the work ; it demands, as we habitually recognise, in words at 
least, the best wisdom and the best virtue of the nation. How 
is the best wisdom and best virtue to be discerned, selected, 
and preferred by the especially unthinking and uninformed ?” 
Mr. Greg draws a terrible picture of the danger we are in. For 
our part we take comfort from the saying of Oxenstierna, “ You 
do not yet know, my son, with how little. wisdom men are 
governed,” and from the experience of the past. If indeed we 
need so urgently the “best wisdom” and the “best virtue,” 
representative government is simply impossible, and surely the 
history of the world teaches us that any other form of govern- 
ment is still worse, still more liable to convulsive changes. 
According to a large majority of the electors Mr. Gladstone and 
his ministers represented neither wisdom nor: virtue in their 
government, and we think Mr. Greg will allow it to be just 
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possible that in a certain number of years Mr. Disraeli and his 
followers may have the same sentence pronounced upon them. 
Strange it is that a writer, with such sentiments so eloquently 
expressed, warning us, Cassandra- like, of the rocks ahead, should 
not remember that our Senate, the House which is supposed i in 
theory calmly to criticise the work of the popular Chamber, is 
mainly composed of a chance medley of wealthy men, for whose 
wisdom and virtue we have no more guarantee than for those 
of a crowd of pigeon-shooters at Hurlingham. That the debates 
of the House of Lords are often able proves simply that in any 
collection of Englishmen there will be able men; but the votes, 
the brute votes, are notoriously at the command of those who 
appeal to the personal interests of this trades union of landlords. 
How can the “best wisdom” and “ best virtue” of the nation be 
found insuch a Chamber except on the theory of divine inspiration? 

“The very depth of a true statesman’s sagacity, the very fore- 
cast of a true statesman’s vision will alienate from him the 
sympathies of the average elector,’ says Mr. Greg most truly. 
That mediocrity is not indifferent to, but hates genius, is a truth 
recognised by all thinkers. “ Les idées oénérales haies par les 
idées partielles, c’est 1& la lutte méme du progres,” says Victor 
Hugo, but we fancy this peculiar hatred is found mainly amongst 
the well-to-do. “The common people heard him gladly,’ was 
said of a Great Teacher. When one of the greatest philosophers 
in Europe, more honoured on the Continent than at home, pre- 
sented himself to the electors at Westminster, he was opposed 
by a wealthy newsvendor, the incarnation of respectable success 
and orthodoxy. This gentleman’s committee was crowded with 
the names of dukes, marquises, and the like. The hatred of the 
philosopher was intense ; his ideas were as odious as those of the 
Galilean carpenter to the respectable people of his day. Never- 
theless the mass of working men, the mob if you will, supported 
the philosopher. Did John Stuart Mill flatter their prejudices ? 
Just the reverse. The people were clamouring loudly for the 
Ballot, he steadfastly opposed it, and never shrank from avowing 
an opinion on account of its unpopularity. Then again is it a 
fact that the working men have as a rule less leisure than the 
classes above them? Has the shoemaker less time for political 
reflection than the attorney? Has the carpenter less leisure 
than the doctor? We believe the better classes, as they are 
called, are even harder-worked in gaining their bread. And we 
would ask are the mass of those who have wealth and leisure 
much more capable of forming just conclusions on political 
problems, and above all less inclined to be misled by their 
personal prejudices? How many of the great ideas that help 
torward the civilization of the human race come from people of 
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wealth and leisure? It is notorious that the mass of mankind 
abuse their leisure and spend their wealth frivolously, while 
many of those who work for their daily bread at sedentary trades 
are well informed by reading and thinking, and it is no theory 
but a practical fact well known to those who have worked with 
and for the jabouring classes that these are the men who guide 
their fellows. That they should have “a lively sense of their 
own wants and a strong feeling of their own grievances” is most 
natural, and proves, if proof were needed, that they are of our 
own flesh and blood, for have we not all these? but that their 
favourite candidates will be those who “share or flatter their 
prejudices” is a reproach which assuredly need not be exclusively 
flung at the working classes. Neither Mill nor Fawcett have 
ever stooped in the slightest degree to flatter their prejudices ; 
both have opposed them, and yet both have been deservedly 
favourites of the proletariat. 

With regard to the fears entertained by Mr. Greg respecting 
our possible Indian policy under a more democratic government 
we may safely say, “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
When a nation is governed despotically by another nation, alien 
in speech, thought, religion, and civilization, at the other end of 
the world, and within short periods is afflicted by famines and 
wars in which millions perish, we should hesitate before im- 
plicitly accepting the dictum that our rule has proved so signal 
a blessing to the heterogeneous nations of Hindustan. We 
venture to predict that when the ignorant constituencies make 
themselves felt the policy of gradually teaching the natives to 
govern themselves will be initiated, a policy even now approved 
by the foremost Indian statesman, but which it is impossible to 
inaugurate in consequence of the “interests ;” for strange to say, 
our present upper and middle class governors are decidedly 
“more swayed by personal interests than by political considera- 
tions, the first touch them very closely.” A son or nephew in the 
Indian Civil Service has more effect on the vote of a gentleman 
than considerations of justice and broad general policy. 

The foreign policy of democratic nations has been, in our 
opinion, somewhat too hastily assumed to be dictated by the 
passionate mob. It is not so long since a hot-headed American 
officer snatched from under the flag of England two rebel 
envoys. It was a time of peculiar exasperation, for America 
conceived herself to have been insulted, mocked, and sneered at 
by the English press. Society on this side of the Atlantic con- 
sidered war inevitable. The American Government would 
doubtless be desirous of keeping the peace; “but then you 
know,” said the Club quidnuncs, “they cannot resist the mob.” 
The result proved that no autocratic power could have better 
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restrained popular passion and with more decided effect. There 
appeared to be in England a sort of disappointment that the 
American mob had not read the world a practical lesson on the 
evils of democracy—a disappointment almost as great as when the 
same democratic Government shed not one drop of blood on 
the scaffold after the suppression of the mightiest rebellion in 
history. 

“If we had a House of Commons dependent on the suffrages 
and reflecting the sentiments of uneducated and therefore sus- 
ceptible millions,” &¢. &c, “how long,” asks Mr. Greg, “could 
we stave off Continental or Transatlantic hostilities, or those 
‘strained relations’ which are almost as obnoxious as war? 
Fancy a foreign policy dictated by an ignorant democracy,” &c. 
Here again, let us leave the domain of theory and descend to 
facts. Was that House chosen by an ignorant democracy that 
cheered when the Alabama broke loose on her errand of devasta- 
tion? Was it the democratic party that constantly provoked 
the Americans by gibes and insults during their life and death 
struggle? Were the “strained relations” that cost us millions, 
and had nearly cost us a war of. inconceivable disaster, whether 
we had been victorious or the reverse, caused by the democratic 
or aristocratic party? Were those meetingsin Exeter Hall, which 
were gathered together to protest against our intervention, and 
which were presided over by men upon whom the Zimes and 
Standard poured contumely, crowded by aristocrats or by the 
common people? The answer to these queries is so obvious 
that we need not further pursue the subject. 

Surely there are few who will dispute Mr. Greg’s dictum, that 
“for the future our main security will be the wider diffusion of 
property, and in all such measures as will facilitate the result ;” 
but we greatly fear that the moment we should stray beyond 
this plausible generality and come to practical measures we 
should widely differ. We have long held the opinion that the 
State, in its dealings with the land, should encourage its 
partition and facilitate its transfer, instead of doiag the reverse. 
No man should be allowed to tie up land for unborn children. 
At present there are millions of acres in Great Britain that 
belong to noone. The occupier has a limited life interest in 
the estate, the heir has a limited expectant interest in it, and 
the unborn babe has a sort of veto on the selling of any part of 
it ; and under this blight the land becomes in a great measure 
unproductive and depopulated. In no other country in the 
world are these impediments to the purchase of landed property 
by the industrious allowed, and yet we doubt not that most 
respectable people think the system little short of divine ; and 
why? Because the modern cultus of Great Britain is wealth. 
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We talk of the American worship of the almighty dollar ; but 
what is their worship to ours? They doubtless respect a rich 
man inordinately ; but their god is mortal. We give ours im- 
mortality. A wealthy grocer or banker who amasses a heap of 
gold is officially ennobled, he is crowned with a coronet, is 
included in the liturgy, and not only he but his offspring are 
set apart as a sacred caste, their estates protected from the 
results of their imprudence, and our whole land system forced 
into an unnatural channel to meet this curious species of 
idolatry. 

It is all very well to say that in a rich country, the land of 
which is scarce, the poor man would be unable to keep his land, 
but would seek more profitable investments. We answer, that 
theory has no right to stand in the way of practical justice. In 
other rich countries where land is scarce the anticipated result 
does not follow. In Belgium it is not so, nor in Germany, 
France, or Switzerland, nor indeed in any country. The poor 
Englishman who is content with 23 per cent. in the Savings 
Bank would hardly make his land pay less. Such theoretical 
paper objections to a peasant proprietorship as those usually 
urged are worthless in the presence of flourishing peasant com- 
munities in most civilized countries, and as long as artificial 
hindrances to the buying and selling of land exist. Remove 
these and let things take their natural course, or else show a 
valid reason why the nation should be sacrificed to an oligarchy. 

We boast of living in a free country; we would omit the 
word country and substitute that of cities. The country districts 
of Great Britain are governed by an oligarchy more tyrannical 
than that of any European State. The land being in the hands 
of a few proprietors, these have simply put a ban upon free 
thought, either civil or religious. As a rule no landlord will 
accept a tenant who does not profess to be a Conservative in 
politics, and a member of the Church of England. On the 
occasion of an election anything like individuality has been 
sternly weeded out ; and this going on for several generations 
has produced as abject a breed of cultivators as any despots 
could desire. Time was when at the call of the country the 
yeomen of England rose and fought and conquered her liberties. 
Their degenerate descendants would be more likely to fight as 
hirelings for any form of slavery and superstition—if, indeed, 
they could be got to fight at all. The country system of 
England is not calculated to develop anything like human 
progress ; and in this opinion even the Z'imes will bear us out ; 
for in its pages, and in a leading article, occur the following preg- 
nant words: “The English live under squires, territorial poten- 
tates, extensive employers, and local oligarchs; and under this 
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régime they endure an amount of positive tyranny, or negative 
neglect that they would not find surpassed under the most 
despotic system of the Continent.” 

The subject of the second essay in Mr. Greg’s volume, is “The 
approaching Industrial Exhaustion or Decline of Great Britain.” 
He asserts that the captains of industry already detect symptoms 
hidden from the inexperienced and unlearned of this approach- 
ing decline. The advantages that have given us our manufactur- 
ing supremacy are stated to be three :— 

1. Abundant coal and iron. 

2. Indefatigable industry and workianship, blended skill 
and conscientiousness. / 

3. Our enormous command of capital. 

Mr. Greg asserts that our coal is in process of exhaustion, and 
that “our artizans work shorter hours, less steadily and con- 
scientiously than formerly, while the skilled labour and enterprise 
of other nations are improving ;” and the “cost of production 
of our manufactured articles is increasing both positively and in 
comparison with competing countries.” But Mr. Greg admits 
that our capital is more enormous than ever, and that an 
astonishing expansion and elasticity of our foreign trade has 
taken place during the last decade, which he thinks proves 
nothing but that the operation of these causes has not yet become 
apparent, “their effect being as yet only inchoate or concealed 
by the counteraction of other agencies.” 

Provided these causes continue to be counteracted by other 
agencies, we have, as it seems to us, no need for alarm, since it 
may be presumed that other agencies may increase in strength 
as well as the peccant causes. For example, more hopeful people 
think that the loss arising from the shorter hours of our work- 
men may be counterbalanced by more vigour and intelligence 
arising from the opportunity of rest and self-education ; for, 
however deplorably the present race of workmen may misapply 
these advantages, surely we may hope for some improvement in 
the future. 

We see the old question arise here of free labour versus 
slavery. It is not long since the laws which regulated our 
working classes, especially the miners, actually reduced them to 
a species of slavery; the change from that degraded condition 
has of late years been rapid. No wonder that the self-improve- 
ment of these labourers, whose mothers, nearly naked, were 
yoked to underground trucks, should not be as complete and 
rapid as one would desire. Still, as free labour answers best in 
the tropics, we may hope it will do so here. 

The exhaustion of coal is treated of by Mr. Greg in a 
thoroughly fair and scientific manner, leaving nothing to com- 
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plain of, unless it be the very dark view of the future to which 
we are presented. In these days of marvellous scientific dis- 
covery it is scarcely the over-sanguine who hope that the means 
of economizing the consumption of coal (which still continues 
recklessly extravagant, both in our houses and factories), and the 
use of other sources of motive power, may be the product of inven- 
tion stimulated by dearness of fuel. Such changes would doubtless 
deprive us of our comparative monopoly of manufacturing 
power, but would still leave us our enormous capital, and that 
superiority in thoroughness and capacity of labour best known 
to those who have had experience with both English and foreign 
workmen. To harp on the fact that our supply of coal is not 
inexhaustible, that after many generations coal will be worked 
out, is surely adding unnecessarily to our anxieties, which are 
enough to occupy us for this generation. Those dire questions, 
and many others which we dream not of, will have to be dealt 
with by the statesmen of 2074. 

In discussing the question of diminished production as the 
result of the reduced hours of work, and the rules of trades 
unions, Mr. Greg seems to predict that our workmen will go 
from bad to worse, and destroy the industry of the country. He 
does not seem to take into account the fact that great changes 
in the organization of industry through which we are passing 
are inevitably attended by painful and even dangerous crises, 
but that workmen collectively have often as enlightened a view 
of circumstances as the masters, and are quite as ready to hear 
reason and to submit to self-denying privations. How often of 
late have we not seen workmen agree to a 10 per cent. reduction 
in their wages. Possibly a diminution of hours of work involves 
a certain decrease of production ; and what then? There are 
limits to the workmen’s claims, and we venture to assert that 
these claims (with certain exceptions) have not been unreason- 
able, and cannot, in the face of increased exports, be said to have 
injured British manufactures. 

Mr. Greg is eloquent on the mischievous operation of some 
of the less enlightened proceedings of trades unions in still 
further increasing the cost of production in this country. The 
benefit of trades unions has been immense—without them the 
condition of the workmen would be deplorable ; but no one can 
assert that their rules have always been wise. They betray too 
often the ignorant and exclusive spirit of the middle ages ; and 
in some cases even a dishonesty equal to that of our legal trades 
union, which imposes on a man seeking an opinion to pay a fee 
to an attorney as well as to a barrister. Perhaps mechanics may 
have taken the example of those above them in the social scale. 

‘“‘The colliers,” it is said, “are now, under the direction of their 
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leaders, striving directly and avowedly to keep up the late 
high price of coal, and thus to paralyse the iron trade and injure 
many other industries, as well as harass every householder 
throughout the kingdom (the poor far mure than the rich), 
by artificially restricting the output.” Why single out the 
colliers for blame when the ironmasters have their combina- 
tions throughout Europe for precisely the same ends? We do 
not defend the colliers, nor do we condemn them ; we only object 
to the working men being singled out for reprobation when 
their betters set the example. Moreover, if these movements were 
confined to England, there would be more cause for anxiety ; 
but trades unions, strikes, lock-outs, and all such industrial wars 
are as common on the Continent and America as here, so that 
the pressure on commerce is like that of the atmosphere, it is 
equalized throughout civilized countries. Mr. Greg, referring 
to this says: “But if their artizans are no wiser than ours, 
their Governments, so far at least, are stronger.” As he speaks 
of “our most formidable rival being the United States,’ we 
presume he means that a Republic is a stronger Government 
than a Monarchy. But in a question of strikes, what is a 
strong Government to do? Surely, we cannot go back to the 
policy of our forefathers and fix the rate of wages? The func- 
tion of a Government is to keep order, not to compel any par- 
ticular class to sell its labour at less than the market price. 
Mr. Greg utters a truism when he says that, “ Our operatives 
and artizans, will not be driven to be more disciplined and 
amenable to work longer hours, and to be content with lower 
wages, except under the unmistakeable pressure of adversity.” 
Neither, we take it, would Mr. Greg except under the same 
pressure. 

The third part of Mr. Greg’s book treats of our National Reli- 
gion and the dangers we incur from the divorce of the intellect of 
the nation from its religion. The eloquence, boldness, and beauty 
of this part are especially admirable. It is well thought out and 
most of it we believe to be unanswerable. “The religion of the 
nation,” he says, “ought to be the embodiment of its highest 
intelligence in the most solemn moments of that intelligence. 
It should be, if not the outcome, at least in harmony with the 
outcome, of the deepest thoughts, the richest experience, the 
widest culture, the finest intuitions of the best and wisest minds 
that the nation counts among its children.” “But at least 
the religion of a nation, its creed, its notions concerning supernal 
natures, and invisible things, its views of God and a future life, in 
short, ought to be such as the noblest and most enlightened 
intelligence of the nation can cordially accept and embrace ; 
and will not either last or guide, govern, purify and elevate the 
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nation if it be not.” Mr. Greg boldly alleges (and who will con- 
tradict him?) that the highest intelligence of the nation has 
long since repudiated the national religion, not openly and 
honestly, but passively, so as to produce a widespread hypocrisy, 
and moreover a grave and undeniable peril to the nation. 

The mass of the people, on the contrary, he alleges to be 
sincere though inconsistent believers) He admits them to be 
utterly illogical, and their practice to be what Christ would be 
unable to recognise as his teaching, but he credits many of them 
with a genuine Christian spirit, and these have modified the 
social aspect of the nation. We may remark in passing that 
this “genuine Christian spirit,” if it means humility, returning 
good for evil, doing unto others as we would be done by, &c., 
may be Christian Spirit, but it would be more correct to call ita 
religious spirit, as it belongs to and is inculcated by religions 
more ancient than Christianity itself. 

Mr. Greg admits the existence of great religious activity too. 
“The nation’s religion has long stood in the way of the nation’s 
education. The Church is at least vigorous and aggressive.” 
Still he thinks that all this is not inconsistent with the fact that 
the intellect of the nation is breaking away from the old moor- 
ings of creeds, dogmas, and churches. 

Few can deny this assertion, but to us it seems that we are 
far from having agreed upon the definition of religion and Chris- 
tianity. A hundred sects squabble over the latter. We much 
doubt if the finest intelligences are divorced intellectually from 
the principles that were preached by Jesus on the Mount, and 
which had long before been inculcated by some of the greatest 
teachers of mankind. But how do these accord with the 
monstrous dogmas of the Churches, repugnant too often to 
human reason, enforced on weak minds by the threat of damna- 
tion, and of at least social ostracism in this world? How do the 
teachers of the Church place themselves with regard to the 
ever new discoveries of science? When geologists show us by 
the clearest proofs and reasoning that this world is of an age 
beyond human calculation, their pulpits resound with anathemas 
against those patient workers after truth, because the results of 
their researches do not accord with the writings of some un- 
known and semi-barbarous Hebrew whose book has been pro- 
nounced sacred and inspired by some conclave of ignorant and 
semi-barbarous monks and priests. When, however, the intelli- 
gence of the people cannot resist the proofs of geologists, then 
the preachers adopt a non-natural reading of their scriptures, 
and translate “days” into “periods” or “ages.” Take again 
the ordinary position of the National and Christian Church 
during any great political questions involving morality. When 
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the conscience of the nation was touched by the infernal horrors 
of the slave trade, what part in that struggle did the Bishops 
and Priests of the Anglican Church take? were their voices 
heard loudly denouncing the inhuman traffic? On the contrary, 
without actually defending it, their votes and silent influence 
(with but few noble exceptions) were all on the side of wealth 
and slavery, 

In quite modern times again, when the horrible institution of 
slavery in the Southern States (which for its preservation 
required penal laws against instruction, and burning alive as 
one of its punishments) was on its defence, the so-called 
Christian pulpits of those States rang with denunciations against 
any form of abolition, and the mass of our clergy here were 
unquestionably firm adherents of the Southern planters. It is 
almost too disgusting to reflect on the part they took in the 
revolting Jamaica question. 

Take too the ordinary practices of the Christian Church, its 
avowed simony, its greed of and respect for wealth in strange 
contrast to the preachings of Christ, its furious electioneering 
practices, and then let us ask how can intelligent people regard 
it as anything but a purely political institution, one of the bul- 
warks it is thought of order, inasmuch as the parson holds out 
the hope of a better world to keep men contended with their 
foul hovels in this, and threatens them with eternal punishment 
in the next, if they are spiritually or otherwise insubordinate. 
There are of course certain enlightened men in the Church who 
“ modify, volatilize, ignore, eliminate,” the grossest supersti- 
tions of the Church, but how are these large-minded men 
regarded by their brethren? Let Dean Stanley appear on the 
platform of St. James’s Hall at a clerical meeting, and you have 
an uproar of groans and hisses that would do honour to an 
election mob. 

Mr. Greg thinks a large proportion of the operative classes in 
towns are total unbelievers, and these not the reckless and 
intemperate, but the best of the skilled workmen. Seeing the 
extraordinary influence of the Methodist and other forms of 
Dissent, we are constrained to doubt this assumption, but there 
is certainly a large number of the best of the workmen whose 
faith is far from orthodox. Still when the writer fears so intensely 
the éffects of the proletariat ceasing to believe that a capricious 
God has ordained their lot in this life with the intention of 
making up for it in the next, we cannot but join issue with him. 

If really and truly our system of morality be based on hypo- 
erisy and falsehood, the danger lies in itscontinuance. Is it good 
for any class of mankind to be contented with a foul unhealthy 
life, crowded in hovels and starved in body and mind, because 
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their priests tell them (without being able to prove their asser- 
tion), that their wretched lot is to be changed hereafter, for 
something more glorious? Is content under such circumstances 
to be desired? Is it not fatal to enterprise, industry, even to 
providence ? 

But if every working-man were to discard what is called 
Christianity to-morrow, where would be the danger? Would 
they on that account throw over morality? How is it then that 
since, according to Mr. Greg, the best of the skilled workmen, 
“probably the majority,” are already unbelievers, they are not 
also criminals. The contrary is notoriously the case. Nay, if 
you would have a body of men absolutely orthodox, you will 
find it in our largest prisons; not that we would quote these 
criminals as religious men, or as discrediting in any way the 
Established Church fo which most of them nominally belong, 
but as a proof that morality, on which all societies are based, 1s 
absolutely distinct from any particular form of religion. The 
orthodox clergy of the Southern Church never quoted the Eighth 
Commandment to the ruffians who stole the slaves from their 
homes in Africa, but applied it only to such men as John 
Brown, who helped them to be free. Our own clergy, who as- 
sisted to impose on a Catholic ccuntry a Protestant Church, 
quietly ignored the precept “do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you.” 

We cannot but think that the “widest police influence” of 
the Gospel has been somewhat exaggerated. True, the compen- 
sation doctrine of a better life for the poor has been made much 
of, but those who attend Church will also read the more than 
doubtful morals of the Old Testament. They will hear the 
hideous tales of Lot and his daughters, Judah and Tamar, the 
massacre of the Shechemites, the Levite of Ephraim, David 
and Bathsheba, Amnon and his sister, &c. They will hear of 
the Deity as a consenting party to infamous deeds. They will be 
edified by the history of Jacob, who is represented as being 
specially blessed by the Deity, but at the same time a liar, a 
trickster, and a scoundrel who for gain basely deceived a blind 
old father. Will it then be for good or evil when the poor man 
“wakes up with a start to the bewildering conviction that if 
he is to rest, to be happy, to enjoy his fair share of the sun- 
shine and the warmth of life, he must do it now here at once, 
without a moment’s delay.” We do not believe that there 
would be at once a great change in the life of the peasant or 
proletariat. In the first place we doubt that Christianity, such 
as he has learned, has had so great an influence on his morals. 
All travellers beyond Christendom will agree with us that 
our poor are not the most virtuous in the world. A Moslem 
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village is far more cleanly, decent, and chaste than an ordinary 
English hamlet despite-the bad government of the former. The 
war of the sects has kept the Englishman ignorant, he has lived 
and does live under as despotic authority in his village as any 
Asiatic hind, and the habits of servile deference and unthink- 
ing passive obedience to the powers that be are not broken in a 
day, a year, or a generation. Slowly and gradually he would 
be enlightened as to what was false and unreliable, and surely 
we may assume that ideas of justice, fairness, in short, of the 
morality on which all societies are based, would grow up and 
replace worn-out creeds. 

When the change indicated by Mr. Greg “shall have come 
over the religious belief of the working classes, the burden of 
protecting our anomalous and unequal system, and of main- 
taining the social hierarchy as it now exists—hitherto sustained 
by the belief in a compensating world hereafter, by the force of 
ancestral sentiment and habit, and by the armed force of govern- 
ment and law, 7.¢., by the three in combination—will be thrown 
upon the two last powers exclusively,” one being weakened and 
the other deliberately undermined. 

It appears to us that the writer lays too much stress on the 
idea that Society has hitherto been kept in order mainly by 
orthodox religions, and especially by the teachings of those 
religions. Doubtless religions have had immense effects on the 
human race, hecatombs of slaughtered and tortured victims 
marking history at every stage, but the bases of morality, as we 
have formerly remarked, have always stood firm (during peace at 
least), being built upon the experience of mankind, indepen- 
dent of so called revelations. Doubtless the Conservatives of our 
day, who think that our present English organization, so 
pleasant to the rich, is the best of all possible systems, may 
well dread any symptoms of change. It may occur to the poor 
man to ask why the estate of an insolvent Duke should be pre- 
served from the hammer in order to keep up that particular 
family, as if no better could be found; it may occur to ask why 
such absolute property in our land should be allowed as to 
encourage the deportation of peasants to make room for deer. 
The usefulness or necessity of an established sect, whose chief 
function is that of a Conservative political association, will 
doubtless be more urgently asked as time goes on, and the 
question why a certain number of eldest sons in certain families 
should by Divine Right be allowed to veto our legislation may 
and doubtless will be menacingly asked—and what then? Other 
nations live, flourish, and are happy without these menaced 
institutions, why then should not we? We may hope that the 
influence of a better education and more enlightenment may 
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teach these privileged persons wisdom and self-denial, in the 
absence of which ‘is our only danger. 

As Mr. Greg says, “at least we may remedy those more 
flagrant discrepancies which no logic can defend, and no’ sophis- 
tries can gild.” We cannot re-distribute property, but we may 
see to it that no unwise or partial laws favour unequal distri- 


bution. 


Art. V.—ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotle. By Georcr Grote, F.R.S. London: John Murray. 
1872. 


HESE volumes are the last effort of the Historian of Greece. 
Begun in the year 1865, immediately on the completion 

of his work on Plato, they were carried on without pause until 
his death in the year 1871. It is needless to say that their pub- 
lication had been anxiously expected. Mr. Grote having directed 
the greater part of a laborious life to the task of representing 
the political and social history of the Hellenic world, had long 
ago proposed to himself to show the speculative activity of this 
remarkable people by a critical examination of the works of the 
chief thinkers in whom that activity culminated. His former 
volumes on Plato and the companions of Sokrates had proved 
him to be eminently fitted for this task. He had vividly realized 
the external circumstances which gave their colour to the great 
intellectual] movement inaugurated by Sokrates; he had exhi- 
bited with great breadth and minuteness the teaching of the 
immediate Sokratic school, and had placed himself, so far as a 
modern may do, at the point of view occupied by the original 
hearers of Aristotle ; and while no one regretted the precedence, 
necessary on historical grounds, given to Sokrates and Plato, it 
was felt that the work on Aristotle would be, in many respects, 
more congenial to the tendencies of Mr. Grote’s own mind, and 
that parts of the Aristotelian writings, the Politics and Ethics for 
example, would afford him an opportunity of exerting his powers 
on a field peculiarly his own. Had he lived to complete his 
task, these anticipations would, doubtless, have been completely 
realized. There is every probability that Cicero’s hyperbole 
would have becn justified by Mr. Grote’s last appearance as an 
author; famam ingenii expectatio hominis, expectationem 
ipsius adventus adimiratioque superavit. Unhappily, this 
important work, designed, together with the Plato, to form the 
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last chapter of the History of Greece, is unfinished. How great 
a loss the readers of that history, of philosophy in general, and 
especially of Plato and Aristotle, have sustained by the author’s 
death will be best understood by whoever most fully realizes the 
peculiar relationship between Aristotle and Plato, their points of 
likeness and unlikeness, and the manner in which these two 
great thinkers mark the speculative tendency of Hellas, and 
illustrate the history of her people. To the vain regret with 
which we regard an incompleted whole must be added a 
regret, not less vain, with which we survey the part which 
is incomplete. It is a noble, and, indeed, a colossal frag- 
ment, worthy in every respect of its destined place as the 
coping-stone of the greatest history of modern times. But of 
its proportions, of the finish it would at last have received 
under the author’s hand, we can only judge very imperfectly. 
One section only of Aristotle’s numerous works, the “ Organon,” 
has been completed. Fragments of the Metaphysics remain, 
together with a most valuable analysis of the De Anima. The 
rest is a blank. The Poetics, the Rhetoric, the Ethics, the Poli- 
tics and the Physical works, properly so called, are all wanting. 
Had Mr. Grote lived to carry out his intention we should have 
had a critical and exegetical commentary on Aristotle, written 
on the level of modern scholarship, and containing the results of 
the most recent discussions on the various philosophical ques- 
tions which arise in the course of such a work. Nor can we 
doubt that, merely as a commentary, it would have ranked high 
among the similar works of the most distinguished men of the 
Greek, Arabian, and Latin Schools. Whether Albertus, Averroes, 
or Alexander Aphrodisiensis would have been compelled to sur- 
render their titles to Mr. Grote it is impossible to say ; but of the 
relative value of their works and his, considered as an aid to 
understanding Aristotle, there can be no question whatever. 

No one who is aware of the part which the Aristotelian doctrine 
has been made to play in theological, metaphysical, and logical 
controversies, will doubt that there is room, even in the present 
day, for an elimination of foreign matter. It will be considered 
by many more doubtful whether it is worth while to restate in its 
original form a theory which, whatever its merits in the fourth 
century before Christ, cannot now be accepted either as complete 
or satisfactory. But apart from the historical interest which 
attaches to the first attempt. of which we have any record to 
reduce our knowledge to a systematic whole, there are good 
reasons why Aristotle should be studied, both as a disciplinary 
exercise and as an instrument of general culture. Not only the 
language of mental science, but that of common life, owes much 
to this original and discriminating thinker who so constantly 
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practised his own rule of “coining words for the sake of 
clearness.”* Many distinctions generally recognised, but not 
precisely expressed, have received from him an appropriate name. 
The language of Logic is almost entirely the language of 
Aristotle; the language of Metaphysics is in thé main his 
language ; that of Moral Philosophy differs, where it differs, for 
the worse. As Trendelenberg justly remarks: Nullum fere erit 
nomen a philosophis frequentatum quin ad Aristotelem redeat. 
To those, therefore, who wish to avoid the confusion arising from 
calling unlike things by a common name—a confusion which the 
English language somewhat encourages, and to which, more than 
to any other single cause, inaccurate thinking is due—there can 
be no better exercise than a familiarity with the Aristotelian 
form of expression. And for this reason alone Aristotle deserves 
to be included in the list of standard works whose study forms 
part of a liberal education. The elements of his logic, as 
adapted by Professor Trendelenberg for the schools of Prussia, 
would be a valuable supplement to the study of Euclid. His 
moral treatises are marked by a manly good sense and a freedom 
from theoretic extravagance which make them an excellent pre- 
paration for the business of active life. On many subjects we 
cannot acquit Aristotle from the charge of loose, ill-considered 
and one-sided statement. But he had studied men, and in his 
analysis of moral motive and action he shows a broad and 
judicial spirit. Neither the brilliant paradoxes of the Academy, 
nor the formal demonstrations of the Cyrenaics made him forget 
that human actions must, after all, be judged by a human 
standard, and that in determining the moral qualities of acts we 
must be guided by that experience which forms the test of 
judgment in the ordinary affairs of life. As we have before 
observed, Mr. Grote’s work is complete in one part only, and it 
is with reference to this part that we propose to examine it. 
This article will therefore be mainly devoted to a consideration 
of the Organon, as interpreted and commented upon by Mr. 
Grote. But before entering upon this subject we shall give the 
substance of the two important chapters on the Life and Canon 
of Aristotle, which form the introduction to the work before us. 

In his first chapter Mr. Grote gives us the personal history of 
Aristotle. The industry of modern scholars has long since col- 
lected all the facts which can be deemed authentic, together 
with all the anecdotes, scandalous and laudatory, current in an- 
tiquity respecting the founder of the Peripatetic school. These 
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materials are arranged and sifted with the skill which long 
practice in similar work had made habitual to Mr. Grote. We 
learn that Aristotle was born about the beginning of the fourth 
century before Christ at Stageira in Thrace. His father, 
Nicomachue, was a distinguished medical practitioner of the 
heroic Asclepiad. clan, the confidential friend and professional 
attendant of the Macedonian Amyntas, the father of Philip. 
Nicomachus possessed, and probably constructed, a building 
devoted to medical and surgical practice, in which his drugs and 
instruments were kept, where the anatomical studies mentioned 
by Galen as the traditional teaching of the Asclepiads were 
carried on, where also medicines were compounded and the more 
important operations performed. Such a building is described 
by Hippocrates, and it must have closely resembled the surgery 
of a general practitioner in an English country town at this day. 
After his father’s death Aristotle carried on the practice to 
which he had succeeded in this surgery. He retired from the 
profession at the age of thirty, shut up the building and joined 
the school of Plato at Athens. Thus ended the first phase of 
Aristotle’s life—his purely special and professional career. Its 
influence on the bent of his mind must have been great. So 
much so that we feel inclined, on the internal evidence of his 
writings alone, to reject another story said to be vouched by 
good witnesses which omits all account of a preliminary trial of the 
medical profession. Allusions to medical practice are so frequent 
in Aristotle, and occur so spontaneously in the way of illustration 
and argument, that it is difficult not to believe him speaking 
from experience. It may be added that sometimes the pre- 
judices of the practitioner are visible, as for instance in a well 
known passage,* in which he compares those who listen to moral 
discourses without putting the precepts into practice, to patients 
who hear all that their doctor has to say, but carry out none of his 
directions ; “a man will never get well who treats himself thus,” 
adds Aristotle, innocently evidently from the professional point of 
view. 

For the next fifteen years Aristotle continued at Athens pro- 
fiting by the society and lectures of Plato. On the death of Plato 
in the year 347 B.c., Aristotle quitted Athens, accompanied by 
Xenocrates, and on the invitation of Hermeias,a friend and former 
fellow-pupil in the school of Plato, took up his residence in the 
Mysian town of Atarneus over which Hermeias ruled. Whilst 
there he married Pythias, the niece or adopted daughter of 
Hermeias. Two or three years after the death of Hermeias he 
was invited by Philip into Macedonia to become the tutor of 
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Alexander. He continued in this capacity until Alexander's 
accession in the year 336 B.C., and in the next year he went to 
Athens and established a new school in the gymnasium attached 
to the temple of Apollo on the eastern side of the city, ever 
afterwards memorable as the Lyceum. In that school for the 
succeeding twelve years, during which Alexander was engaged 
in the conquest of the East, Aristotle continued to lecture and 
teach. In the year 323 B.c. Alexander suddenly died, an: an out- 
burst of anti-Macedonian feeling took place at Athens, the effect 
of which as bearing upon the position of Aristotle is elaborately 
explained by Mr. Grote. It gave an opportunity to the party, 
considerable in point of numbers, which was hostile to Aristotle 
to make a public attack on him. He was accordingly indicted 
for impiety at the instance of one Eurymedon the Hierophant, 
as Sokrates had been accused before him and on very similar 
grounds. He retired to Chalcis in Euboea, leaving his school and 
library at Athens under the care of Theophrastus, intending, as 
Mr. Grote surmises, to return to Athens when the storm had 
blown over. He died, however, shortly afterwards in September 
322 B.C. at the age of 68 or 70 years. Such are the brief outlines 
of the life of a man who has exercised a greater influence on 
the cause of abstract speculation than any other thinker of 
ancient or modern times. 

Mr. Grote proceeds in his second chapter to the examination 
of the Aristotelian Canon. The subject is one of well-known 
difficulty, and in the present state of the evidence no decision 
can be accepted as final. But no part of the volumes before us 
better deserves reading than this second chapter, which is full 
of interest to scholars, and affords the general reader an excellent 
example of the difficulties which have to be overcome in settling 
questions relative to the authenticity of the ancient tests. We 
shall accordingly summarize the chief statements and conclusions 
contained in it. Mr. Grote begins by pointing out that there are 
in fact two distinct lists of works entitled with the name of 
Aristotle. (1). Those contained in the edition of Andronikus, 
put forth in the generation between the death of Cicero and 
the Christian Era, and which forms the foundation of the 
editions we now possess; and (2). Those mentioned in the 
Catalogue given by Diogenes Laertius, a writer on the History 
of Philosophy, whose date is uncertain, but who lived not 
earlier than the second century after Christ, and who probably 
framed his Catalogue from the titles of such Aristotelian 

_ books as were contained in the Alexandrian Library. 

Of these two independent enumerations of the works of Aristotle 
it is to be observed, that the greater number of the treatises 
comprised in No. 1 are not specified in No. 2; and that 
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No. 2 omits the titles of various works not now extant, but 
which Aristotle himself informs us he really composed. And 
this is not the only difficulty. 


“ Both Cicero and other writers of the century subsequent to him 
(Dionysius Hal., Quintilian, &c.) make reference to Aristotle, and 
especially to his dialogues, of which none have been preserved, though 
the titles of several are given in the two catalogues mentioned above. 
These writers bestow much encomium on the style of Aristotle; but 
what is remarkable is, that they ascribe to it attributes which even 
his warmest admirers will hardly find in the Aristotelian works now 
remaining. Cicero extols the sweetness, the abundance, the variety, 
the rhetorical force which he discovered in Aristotle’s writings; he 
even goes so far as to employ the phrase flumen orationis aureum (a 
gulden stream of speech) in characterizing the Aristotelian style. 
Such predicates may have been correct; indeed, were doubtless correct 
in regard to the dialogues, and perhaps to other lost works of 
Aristotle ; but they describe exactly the opposite of what we find in 
all the works preserved. With most of these (except the ‘ History 
of Animals’) Cicero manifests no acquaintance ; and some of the best 
modern critics declare him to have been ignorant of them.” 


These difficulties have been resolved by opposite hypotheses. 
A critic quoted by Mr. Grote, Valentine Rose, considers that the 
works enumerated in the catalogue of Diogenes (No. 2) were 
not composed by Aristotle but by various unknown members of 
his school. This judgment, which would impeach the genuine- 
ness of the first five books of the Nikomachean Ethics, has not 
been generally accepted. Heitz urges to the contrary, that the 
internal evidence leads to the conclusion that the works men- 
tioned in the catalogue are the true works of Aristotle, and that 
most of the works we possess and which are due to the edition 
of Andronikus are spurious. To neither of these hypotheses 
does Mr. Grote assent. He sees no ground for distrusting the 
catalogue given by Diogenes as in the main an enumeration of 
the genuine works of Aristotle, collected from time to time 
and lodged in some great library, probably that of Alexandria. 
He reconciles the want of agreement between that catalogue and 
the edition of Andronikus, and escapes the difficulty arising 
from the fact that Cicero, Plutarch, Athenzeus, and other ancient 
authors seem to have been unacquainted with the works con- 
tained in his edition, by accepting the story told by Strabo as to 
the fate of Aristotle’s library. This story, if true, does no doubt 
dispose of part of the difficulty, but of part only. The account 
is shortly this. Theophrastus, the successor of Aristotle in the 
school at the Lykeium, possessed a valuable collection of books, 
containing among other treasures Aristotle’s own library and origi- 
nal MSS. Theophrastus bequeathed his entire collection to one 
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Neleus, who removed it from Athens to his residence at Skepsis 
near the Troad, and no great distance from Atarneus, where 
Aristotle had formerly resided as the guest of Hermeias. 
Skepsis formed part of the region subject to the kings of Perga- 
mus, who about the year 250 B.C. commenced to form a great 
library. The Attalid kings seem to have had too much of the 
spirit of book collectors to think any harm of stealing a MS. 
They adopted, and perhaps originated the rule now fully recog- 
nised, that a MS. belongs of right to any one who has once, no 
matter how, possessed himself of it, and their feeling was so well 
known that the heirs of Neleus took the precaution of hiding 
their literary treasures in a cellar (xara yij¢ év Suwpvye tii), where 
they remained for over a century subject to great injury. On 
the death of the last of these kings in 133 B.c. the MSS. were 
brought out and subsequently sold to a wealthy Peripatetic 
scholar named Apellicon. The manuscripts and library both of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus were thus about 100 B.c. opened 
to the learned world for the first time since 287 B.c. On the 
capture of Athens by Sylla in 86 B.c. the library of Apellicon was 
carried to Rome, where Andronikus obtained access to the 
Aristotelian writings contained in it, and published an edition 
of the philosopher’s works with an amended text and a fresh 
arrangement of the treatises, 


“The purpose of Andronikus,”’ writes Mr. Grote, “ was not simply 
to make a catalogue (as Hermippus had done at Alexandria), but to 
render a much greater service, which no critic could render without 
having access to original MSS., namely, to obtain a correct text of the 
books actually before him, to arrange these books in proper order, and 
then to publish and explain them, but to take no account of other 
Aristotelian works in the Alexandrine library or elsewhere. The 
Aristotelian philosophy thus passed into a new phase. Our editions 
of Aristotle may be considered as taking their date from this critical 
effort of Andronikus, with or without subsequent modifications by 
others as the case may be.” 


While, therefore, we know Aristotle chiefly through the 
more difficult and abstruse treatises contained in the 
editio princeps of Andronikus, ancient scholars, including 
Cicero and all of an earlier date, knew him chiefly from the more 
popular works, copies of which had from the attraction of their 
style or subject matter got into circulation in the lifetime of their 
author, and some of which were preserved in the school, or had 
found their way into the Alexandrine library. It is possible, 
though Mr. Grote does not expressly suggest it, that of these 
works so circulated as Aristotle’s some were merely notes or 
recollections of lectures shaped by Theophrastus, who was cele- 
brated for the elegance of his style. This would help to account _ 
for the marked discrepancy, as regards literary finish, which 
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exists between the works Cicero read and those we read. Too 
much should not be made of these differences; for examples of 
excellent and even of poetically beautiful writing are to be found 
in our Aristotle, and apart from this, it is sufficiently common to 
find the same writer varying in the most marked degree in the 
form of his composition at different periods of his life, or 
when engaged on different subjects. The general conclu- 
sion arrived at by Mr. Grote with regard to the Aristotelian 
canon, is that there is no such strong antecedent presumption 
either in favour of this catalogue of Diogenes or the edition of 
Andronikus as may be claimed for the Platonic canon of 
Thrasyllus ; the question of the authenticity of the individual 
treatises is in each case open to some doubt, and that doubt must 
be resolved by balancing any reasons which can be urged against 
the treatise, and the presumption, considerable though not con- 
clusive, that the ancient critics decided rightly. 

The examination of the canon terminates at this point. Mr. 
Grote no doubt intended to supplement what he has written by 
one or more chapters devoted to an examination of the internal 
evidence furnished by Aristotle’s writings as to their authorship. 
Every scholar will regret that this most important and interesting 
part of the plan was not carried out. 

The third and succeeding chapters, to the tenth inclusive, are 
devoted to an analysis of the eight treatises collectively known 
as the Organon. This analysis is accompanied by very full illus- 
trative and critical notes containing not only references to the 
text, but where the occasion requires, extracts from the commen- 
tators, principally of the earliest Greek and modern age, those of 
the medizval period being for the most part omitted. A very 
elaborate discussion on Universals and a chapter (in two parts) 
on the first priuciples of scientific reasoning, both placed in the 
appendix, belong to this part of the subject, as does also an un- 
finished chapter, Chapter xi., designed as an introduction to the 
Physics and Metaphysics, in which the line between Ontology 
and Dialectic is traced and their points of relation shown. An 
analysis of the De Anima forming chapter xii., and of six books 
of the Metaphysics and two of the De Ceelo in the appendix, 
forms with an essay on Epikurus and one on the Stoics the re- 
mainder of the work. 

It will be obvious from this description how far short the work 
actually is of what was intended. ‘The exposition of the analy- 
tical and dialectical doctrine is complete with the exception 
perhaps of an intermediate chapter, but no other part of the 
philosopher's system is fully set forth. We shall therefore most 
usefully employ the space here at command in attempting to 
describe what Mr. Grote has done in that important part of his 
task which he has actually completed, and the remainder of this 
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article will accordingly be devoted to his treatment of the 
Organon. 

This name is not sanctioned by the usage of Aristotle himself 
as the designation of any particular division of his works; it was 
applied by Andronikus to the treatises entitled the Categories, 
the Interpretation, the Analytics, the Topics, and the Sophistical 
Refutations, on the ground that these treatises constituted an 
instrument of thought, with the use of which all must needs 
become familiar who wished to solve the problem of philosophy. 
As regards the Aristotelian philosophy this opinion is perfectly 
just ; it is impossible to understand it without an acquaintance 
with the terms, definitions, and leading principles enunciated in 
these treatises. With good reason, therefore, they have always 
stood at the head of the works of their author, and on account 
of their intrinsic importance have attracted a large share of the 
attention both of the friends and foes of his systematic teaching. 
It may be added, without injustice to anybody, that relatively 
to their importance and to the pains which Aristotle himself 
declares he bestowed upon them, none of his writings have been 
less diligently read. They are, indeed, frequently quoted, and 
no reader of the Peripatetic philosophy is unfamiliar with isolated 
passages and with some of the most celebrated expressious and 
definitions. But only a small proportion of those who think it 
worth while to make themselves acquainted with the Ethics, the 
Politics, the Rhetoric or the Poetic take the pains to familiarize 
themselves with this group. The reason of this comparative 
neglect is twofold. In the first place it cannot be denied that 
the cardinal books of the Organon, that is to say, the first and 
second Analytics and the Topics, are uninviting and in parts ex- 
ceedingly difficult. In the second place, the system expounded in 
them has been so discredited by writers of influence from Bacon 
downwards, that the stimulus to undertake the labour necessary 
for an acquaintance with it in its original form has been wanting. 
We express no opinion for the moment on the justice of these 
criticisms ; we propose something antecedent to criticism, namely, 
a statement of what the author of the Organon intended to set 
forth in it. 

The treatises composing the Organon are divided in the editions 
into six :—1. The Categories ; 2. The Hermeneia ; 3. The Prior 
Analytics; 4. The Posterior Analytics; 5. The Topics; 6. The 
Sophistical Refutations. Grouping them with reference to their 
- subject they may be arranged as follows :— 


A. MArrTERS PRELIMINARY TO THE ANALYSIS OF THE SYLLOGISM. 


(1.) The enumeration of the various significations of discon- 
nected terms of propositions—(The Categories ,;) 


(2.) The classification of propositions as such—(The Hermeneia). 
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B. ANALYSIS OF THE SYLLOGISM. 

(3.) The statement and analysis of the syllogistie process; 
that is, of the mode in which cogent inferences can be 
drawn from combined propositions—(The Prior Ana- 
lyties). 


C. APPLICATIONS OF THE SYLLOGISM. 

(4.) The epideictic syllogism ; or, the application of the syl- 
logistic process to the data of science—(The Posterior 
Analytics). 

(5.) The dialectic syllogism ; or, the application of the ‘syllo- 
gistic process to the data of probability, and of ordinary 
and usually accepted belief—(The Topics) ; including 
herein a classification of the chief sources of error to 
which the Dialectic Syllogism is liable, or to which 
it may be consciously applied—(The Sophistical Refu- 
tations). 


We shall have to deal in an exceedingly summary way with 
the vast mass of debateable matter contained in these works. 
Asa matter of course we shall not occupy space by describing 
the technical system elaborated by Aristotle in them, important 
as that is, because it can be readily ascertained by reference to 
any ordinary Manual of Logic. It is, unfortunately, necessary to 
make a selection even of those doctrinal subjects to which pro- 
minence has been assigned by Mr. Grote. 

But before proceeding to describe, so far as is here possible, 
the leading principles enumerated in this aggregate of treatises, 
it will be as well to make a few observations on them as a whole. 
Their scheme is obviously not co-extensive with logic as that 
word is now understood. It neither satisfies the requirements 
of a definition which resolves logic into the science of the laws 
of thought, nor of one which reduces it to the science of the 
laws of proof, nor yet of one which extends it to the science 
of objective existence. It centres in the syllogism. Although 
the part played by induction in the process of cognition was 
clearly discerned by Aristotle, and repeatedly and even empha- 
tically stated, he makes no serious attempt to analyse the induc- 
tive process, nor does he point out its function as a means of 
verification and proof. Mr. Grote states this part of the case 
with much force and clearness :— 


“He (Aristotle) signalizes, with just emphasis, the universalizing 
point of view called Science or Theory; but he regards it as emerging 
from particular facts, and as travelling downwards towards particular facts, 
The misfortune is, that he contents himself with barely recognising, 
though he distinctly proclaims the necessity of the inductive part of 
this complete operation ; while he bestows elaborate care upon the 
analysis of the deductive part, and of the rules for conducting it. 
From this disproportionate treatment, one half of logic is made to 
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look like the whole; science is disjoined from experience, and is pre- 
sented as consisting in deduction alone; everything which is not 
deduction is degraded into unscientific experience; the major premiss 
of the syllogism being considered as part of the proof of the conclusion ; 
and the conclusion being necessarily connected therewith, we appear 
to have acquired a locus standi, and a binding cogency such as expe- 
rience could never supply; lastly, when Aristotle resolves induction 
into a peculiar variety of the syllogism, he appears finally to abolish 
all its separate dignity and-jurisdiction” (i. 286-7). , 

But while recognising this omission, it would be unfair to 
charge it to a defective conception, on the part of Aristotle, of 
the method of reasoning. For although logic is more closely 
identified with his name than any other subject of which he 
treated, the word is not his, nor have we any reason to assume 
that, in the group of treatises before us, he imagined that he had 
worked out a complete logical theory, or that he distinctly aimed 
at anything more than he, in fact, accomplished—an analysis of 
the deductive mode of proof. In giving the prominence he did 
to this side of logical method, he was probably guided, in part 
at least, by the wish to supply what he felt to be a pressing want in 
his time. The essentially public life of Athens, as of the other free 
Hellenic states, and the habit of determining important questions 
of civil rights and civil policy by the issue of a popular debate, 
put great power into the hands of an effective plausible speaker. 
The data on which such a speaker reasoned, and the facts to 
which he appealed by way of illustration or proof, constituting, 
as they did, the common stock of opinion, prejudice, and belief 
current at the time, are not, in fact, appropriate subjects for the 
application of a strict inductive method. They admit, indeed, 
of being examined, sifted, and cleared of the misleading applica- 
tions to which general propositions of that class are especially 
liable, And, toa great extent, Sokrates had already performed this 
necessary operation, in bringing popular assertions to the test of 
what Aristotle well calls his “inductive conversation.” The tangle 
of various meanings and assertions which grow round a general 
term, obscuring its precision, and rendering it unfit to be made 
a link in a chain of reasoning, had been, to some extent, removed 
by the dialectical labours of the Sokratic school, or, if not re- 
moved, attention had been pointedly called to this particular 
source of error. But in the course of a long debate, especially if 
the subject be one in which many speakers are engaged, there is 
at least as much chance of error on the deductive side as on 
the side of induction. Conspicuous examples of almost every 
form of vicious inference are abundantly found in the Platonic 
dialogues, and we cannot wonder if Kleon or Alkibiades, in 
the heat of political debate, frequently fell into mistakes 
which were not avoided by Plato in the composition of philo- 
sophical treatises. Against errors of this kind, before Aris- 
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totle wrote his Analytics, no warning sign had been put up. “It 
is not,” he says, “that a part of this subject had been previously 
worked out, and a part not, but absolutely nothing existed.”* 
Aristotle, then, may well have considered that in supplying this 
want, and in generalizing the rules adopted by accurate deduc- 
tive thinkers, he was rendering a service. to philosophy and to 
practical politics not less than the one which Sokrates had ren- 
dered, and complementary of it. Next to the objection of a 
total omission of the inductive analysis, the charge most fre- 
quently made against the Organon is, that it rans counter to the 
true principles of that analysis, indirectly sanctioning, if it does 
not expressly proclaim, a loose and erroneous inductive inference, 
and developing its principles without any reference to external 
fact. It is true that a scheme dealing with verbal propositions 
admits of being constructed without reference to the question 
whether the words used respond correctly or incorrectly to objects 
without the speaker. So long as terms have a precise meaning, and 
that meaning is consistently preserved, they may be legitimately 
combined, and inferences, formally correct, may be drawn, irrespec- 
tive of the question whether the inferences are verifiable or not. 

Those who represent logic as the science of the formal laws of 
thought, claim no more for it than that it does this, and they 
assign to special sciences the task of determining the material 
truth of the propositions used. Inasmuch, however, as Aristotle 
did not conceive the process of inference to be a law of thought, 
but an expression of the relations of things, he is undoubtedly 
open to the objection frequently raised against him, of neglecting 
material probability. “The syllogism consists of propositions, 
propositions of words; words are the symbols of notions. If, 
therefore, the notions be confused, and carelessly abstracted from 
things, there is no solidity in the superstructure.”t And that 
this defect ran through the entire application of the syllogism by 
Aristotle; that it forced assent and not things; that he was 
everywhere more anxious about definitions, and the verbal accu- 
racy of propositions, than the truth of the objects for which the 
propositions stood ;{ that he made his physics the slave of his logic 
is repeatedly insisted upon by Bacon. It would not, however, 
be difficult to extract from the writings of Aristotle, and in par- 
ticular from the Organon, warnings against this error almost as 
effphatic as are to be found in the “Novum Organon” itself. 
Aristotle was perfectly well aware that words are the signs of 
things, that they ought to correspond to things, and that the 
truth of every proposition is determined by the exactness of the 
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correspondence between the nominal sign and the real counter- 
part.* He likens the use of language in reasoning to the use of 
counters in arithmetic, and observes that words are a makeshift 
only, whose use is obligatory because things themselves cannot 
be imported into discussion ; nor does he forget to point out that 
in consequence of this we are too apt to assume that the accidents 
of language rest on corresponding distinctions in that stratum of 
reality which language represents.t It is true that his practice 
not seldom falls short of his precept, but in view of the theoretic 
side of his system this is irrelevant. Whether he always applied 
them or not, Aristotle had singularly just views of the position 
of logic among the sciences, and of the function of language as a 
logical appliance. He looked on logic as a branch of knowledge 
dealing with a certain class of the objective manifestations of that 
many-sided eternal reality which he called Being. He looked on 
language as a conventional way of representing to ourselves these 
and other manifestations of the same reality. In opposition to 
the Platonic Kratylus, who maintained the natural adaptation of 
names to the things they signify, he lays down that speech is 
significant by convention only, regarding it as a mathematician 
does his symbols, a convenience in the process of reasoning, 
always convertible with the things it stands for, and when accu- 
rately used, always precisely representing those things and no 
others. In order, therefore, to judge of the logical doctrine stated 
in the Organon, it is first of all necessary to be acquainted with 
certain facts, or what Aristotle supposed to be facts, of existence 
considered as the substratum of which language was the inter- 
pretative symbol. Aristotle conceived the sublunary sphere, or 
portion of the universe lying immediately around us—é epi 
nag Tov aaOyrov ré70¢—to be subject to irregular motion, and 
therefore under the dominion of Chance, while the exterior, and 
vastly greater region of the universe, lying beyond the sphere of 
the moon, was the seat of orderly and regular motion, and was 
governed by Nature operating according to fixed principles, 
Founded on this physical fact, as he conceived it to be, and 
answering to it, is the distinction between Nature and Reason, 
and between the Necessary and the Possible. His conception of 
Science and Opinion was not one of varying degrees of exactness 
in our knowledge of the selfsame subject matter, but of different 
kinds of knowledge, whose difference depended on a correspond- 
ing difference between their respective subject matters. He 
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thought that corresponding to Science there was the objective 
reality of necessary matter, always regulated by uniform and 
constant changes, which excluded the possibility of imperfection 
or error—Science being the knowledge of this reality, and pro- 
ceeding from it in the way he imagined all knowledge to proceed 
—namely, by apprehension of external objects of sense; Opinion 
being the apprehension of objects ever changing and variable, 
and that owing to this peculiarity in its object, Opinion received 
its characteristic quality, and not in consequence of any want of 
information, or other want on the part of the observer or thinker. 
This theory of the essential objective difference between necessary 
and contingent matter pervades the whole Aristotelian doctrine, 
and, more than any single error, has confused and vitiated his 
general system. But it is an error a parte vei; it does not 
spring from a false logical method, but from an unwarrantable 
assumption of physical fact. Bacon put the saddle on the 
wrong horse in saying physicum logice suw prorsus mancipavit. 
Aristotle’s theory of proof depended upon his theory of the nature 
and constitution of external things the subject of proof. He was 
not content with a logical scheme which merely satisfied the 
exigences of dialectic, rhetoric, and other special arts. He con- 
sidered himself bound to show the consistence of his scheme with 
the facts of the whole order of nature, and its place in that order. 
Fully recognising the value and originality of the Sokratic point 
of view, he notes its deficiency of scope in this respect—Zwxparoug 
Of rept piv Ta 1 0cKa moaypatevopevov, wept St Tig bAn¢g piatwe 
ov#év—and he gives us on one side the epideictic syllogism, or 
deductive reasoning applied to necessary truth ; and on the other 
side the dialectic syllogism, or deductive reasoning applied to 
contingent and probable truth. 

The groundwork of Aristotle’s logical system is accordingly laid 
in the facts of the Kosmos. Logic was not in his view a branch 
of psychology, though it had a psychological side; he did not 
consider so much the mode in which we think of things as the 
mode in which things may be made known to us, And this ob- 
jective point of view is brought prominently forward in the 
Categories, and distinctly, though less markedly, in the Hermeneia. 
Tn those two treatises he deals with the proposition, first as _re- 
solved into its terms, and next as a complete whole. He intro- 
duces the whole subject, not by an analysis of mental states, but 
by an enumeration of the various manifestations of Being. Pro- 
positions affirm or deny one thing of another. This process 
when honestly performed and not vitiated by conscious error, 
states or is believed to state certain correspondences between 
things. He therefore thinks it necessary to explain in what way 
Mxistence or Being can enter into predication. The subject of 
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the proposition is a concrete individual object, the predicate con- 
sists of some of the various attribuies which he classifies into 
distinct heads. Being, he remarks, in one of its four forms, 
must be regarded with reference to this scheme; it manifests 
itself in the sbape of a single object with various enumerated 
and classified attributes. In the Hermeneia he regards being in 
another of its manifestations as susceptible of truth and false- 
hood. He points out, not indeed in that treatise, but in the meta- 
physics, that when we speak of a proposition as true or false we are 
adding somewhat to the simple conception of Being, for that in 
things themselves there can be no distinction of true or false, 
such distinctions being subjective merely.* To the same pur- 
pose is the remarkable logical distinction between matters past 
and present and matters future. With certain exceptions he lays 
it down that in every pair of contradictory opposites one must 
be true and the other false. But he refuses to admit this as to 
future events, on the ground that by so doing we should affirm 
the sequences in them to be all necessary, whereas we know that 
many among them depend on deliberation and volition, and are 
not necessary. Mr. Grote points out that “this distinction is 
founded on Aristotle’s ontological or physical doctrines respecting 
the sequence and conjunction of events.” However unfounded 
in fact, it shows in a remarkable manner how deeply Aristotle 
was impressed with the conviction that logic was a science deal- 
ing with objective relations and not subjective ones. Had he 
been considering the laws under which we think, the fact that 
certain sequences depend upon those laws would have afforded 
the strongest of all reasons for including in his system the pro- 
positions which announce them. Upon the same material dis- 
tinction is founded the difference enunciated by Aristotle be- 
tween necessary and problematical propositions, known as the 
doctrine of the modality of propositions. “ Many logicians, and 
Sir William Hamilton very emphatically, have considered the 
modality of propositions as improper to be included in the pro- 
vince of logic, and have treated the proceeding of Aristotle in 
thus including it, as one among several cases in which he had 
transcended the legitimate boundaries of his science.” The cri- 
ticism of Sir William Hamilton serves to bring out how widely 
different Aristotle’s conception of logic was from his own. If 
logic be the science of the necessary law of thought, modals have 
no place in it. By including them, Aristotle has added one to the 
numerous instances which show that he considered logic as a 
science not of thought but of things. 

Plato has been described, by a not inappropriate figure of 
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speech, as having carried philosophy from earth to heaven; of 
Aristotle it may be as truly said that he brought it back again. 
And nowhere is his tendency to reduce within the limits of ex- 
perience facts which had been explained on a transcendental 
hypothesis more clearly shown than in that theory of cognition 
which he framed in direct opposition to his great predecessor and 
teacher. One of the chief difficulties which pressed upon Plato 
and Aristotle, and upon all earlier thinkers who had approached 
the question, was how to account for knowledge of various orders. 
There are some subjects upon which all men are practically agreed, 
and on which one man’s opinion would be admitted to be as good 
as another's; of this nature are the simple facts given by the senses. 
There are other subjects on which all men are agreed who have 
studied the subject and know the meaning of the terms they em- 
ploy: such are the truths of arithmetic and geometry. But 
there is a wide range of subjects susceptible of truth and false- 
hood, on which both the instructed and uninstructed judgments 
of mankind diverge very considerably : morals, esthetics, politics, 
belong to thisorder. How is knowledge on these subjects attained ? 
why do the opinions even of those who profess to have studied them 
differ, and on what common principle can we be said to “ know” 
facts apparently so diverse as those which we learn from our senses, 
thedata of mathematics and theassumption of practical life? Plato 
eut the knot by denying that the term knowledge was applica- 
ble to the facts of sensible perception, or to any particular facts 
whatever, and by explaining our knowledge of general facts or 
universals on the hypothesis of the pre-existence of the human 
soul, and of its having been made acquainted in its former state 
of existence with the general or universal forms of which the 
presentations of mundane existence are only a feeble copy. The 
Platonic theory involved the following propositions :—That the 
only real substance was the universal. That this real substance 
was not directly cognizable by any human being, existing as it 
did in a world far removed trom the one in which human beings 
live. That it was cognizable indirectly only by a reminiscence 
of what had been made known to the soul in its former state of 
existence in the world of forms. That this reminiscence was 
brought about by dialectic debate, of which only a select few 
were capable, and they only after a long and laborious training. 
Of the specific objections raised by Aristotle to this theory it 
is not necessary to speak. Mr. Grote justly says that they are 
not superior in acuteness to those which many dialectitians of 
that age could have framed, or to those that Plato himself pro- 
duces in the Parmenides. Aristotle’s merit is that he framed a 
eounter theory, and that he embodied it in an elaborate and ori- 
ginal system of logic, metaphysics, and ontology. In - Cate- 
Il 2. 
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gories Aristotle joins issue with the main proposition of Platonic 
realism by his statement that the first and only real substance 
is the particular sensible object the subject of the proposition— 
this man, this horse, this tree; and in the same treatise the uni- 
versal is treated as removed in degrees, varying according to its 
generality from real substance, and relegated to the position of 
predicate. “There is no doctrine,” declares Mr. Grote, “that he 
protests against more frequently than the ascribing of separate 
reality to the universal. The tendency to do this he signalizes 
as a natural but unfortunate illusion, lessening the beneficial 
efficacy of universal demonstrative reasoning.”* In the Cate- 
gories Being is considered merely in its logical aspect, its other 
modes of distinction into fundamental and concomitant, potentiai 
and actual, belong to the metaphysics, which are closely connected 
on this subject with the logics. These distinctions, however, 
form, equally with that insisted on in the Categories, part of what 
Mr. Grote describes as a portion of that philosophical revolution 
which consisted in the displacement of the seat of reality. and 
the transfer of it from the cogitable universal to the sensible 
particular. How great that revolution was, and what important 
consequences followed from it, philosophers are occasionally apt 
to forget. The next step taken by Aristotle was not less decisive 
and fruitful in consequences. Having established the reality 
of particular objects, he proceeds to show by what process we 
ascend from these particulars to the universal propositions 
of demonstrative science and of knowledge. Of induction as 
the instrument by which the general term is arrived at, some- 
thing will presently be said; we are here concerned with the 
succession of the steps, each involving an inductive inference by 
which we mount from sensible impressions to the widest generali- 
zations of science. This succession, expressing the order of the 
development of our cognitions, was very vividly realized by 
Aristotle, and is described by him with great clearness in the 
second book of the Posterior Analytics.t All animals, he says, 
are born with a certain discriminative power ; with some the act 
of perception remains for a longer or shorter time in the mind, 
with others it does not. Those animals which are able to retain 
it are capable of a knowledge beyond that which perception 
gives. The knowledge so gained varies in different animals ac- 
cording to their various powers ; in some it reaches reason, in 
others it falls short of it. Out of perception arises memory ; out 
of repeated memories of the same thing comes experience, which 
is only the expression of many memories ; out of experience, or 
out of a general notion beyond the particulars constituting it, 





* Analyt. Post. i. 24. 
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when it has rested in the mind, we get the principle of art and 
science—of art if the principle relate to anything to be made, of 
science if it relate to existence simply. These mental habits are 
accordingly not found as distinctly marked off from each other, 
nor do they spring from other habits of greater cognitive efficacy 
—they arise from sensible perception, and we may illustrate their 
growth from what happens in the flight of an army in battle, 
where first one runaway stops, and then another, and then a 
third, until at last a number docile to command is collected.* 
One characteristic feature of the mind is to be susceptible of 
this process. We see thus that nature presents to our senses 
only concrete and particular objects in which abstract and uni- 
versal notions lie hidden, and from which they are disengaged by 
a faculty of the mind appropriate to this duty and correlating 
with them. It is plain, concludes Aristotle, that we necessarily 
arrive at our knowledge of first principles by means of induction, 
for it is thus that sensible perception generates the universal. 
The formation of general propositions out of particular instances 
by the aid of induction is thus the doctrine which Aristotle opposes 
to the Platonic hypothesis that we get at the general term by a 
shadowy recollection of a prior state of existence in which we 
had directly contemplated universal substances. Aristotle takes 
a distinction between those universal propositions which consti- 
tute the first principles of exact or demonstrative knowledge, and 
those which form the starting points of probable knowledge, 
both with regard to the materials whence these propositions are 
respectively derived and as to the faculty of the mind by which 
the inductive process is applied to the materials. His solution of 
the difficulty to which we have above adverted, whence the great 
difference in knowledge of various orders? depended in part on 
the distinction between the sphere of Nature and the sphere of 
Chance, and in part on the assumption, common to him with 
Plato, that things generically different must needs beapprehended 
by generically different functions of the mind. The mental 
function appropriate to the region of probable or indeterminate 
knowledge was called by him Sense: the mental function ap- 
propriate to the region of certain determinate knowledge he 
called Intellect or nods. Unfortunately he has used the same 
term (aicOnorc) to signify the act of perceiving, the thing 
perceived and the faculty of the mind by which perception 
takes place, and for this reason his meaning is apt to be misun- 
derstood in isolated passages, but that the result is what has been 
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stated cannot, we think, be disputed. The exact rela- 
tion of nofis to the principles which formed the material on 
which it operated is a difficult point in the Aristotelian psycho- 
logy :— 

“He certainly,” says Mr. Grote, “did not mean that the first 
principles of reasoning were novelties originated, suggested, or intro- 
duced into the soul by noétic influence. Not only does he not say 
this, but he takes pains to impress the exact contrary. In passages 
cited a few pages back he declares that nofis in entering the soul 
brings nothing whatever with it; that it is an universal potentiality 

-a capacity in regard to truth, but nothing more ; that it is in fact 
a capacity not merely for comparing and judging (to both of which he 
recognises even the sentient soul as competent), but also for combining 
many into one, and resolving the apparent one into several; for 
abstracting, generalizing, and selecting among the phantasms present, 
which of them should be attended tv, and which should be left out of 
attention. Such is his opinion about the noétic functions, and he 
states implicitly that the abstract and universal not only arise from 
the concrete and particular, but are inseparable from the same really— 
separable only logically.”’* 


We are now in a position to understand the capital distinction 
between induction and syllogism, so frequently alluded to, not only 
in the logical treatises, but in the other works of Aristotle. In this, 
as in so many other cases, we are indebted to him for a valuable 
contribution to the language of mental science. Both wordsare 
found in Plato; syllogism in the sense of reasoning generally, or 
of abstract reasoning ;t induction (27aywyf) without any logical 
signification whatever. These terms were taken up by Aristotle 
and invested with the technical meaning they have ever since con- 
tinued to bear. He defines syllogism as “a reasoning in which 
some things having been posited, a something different from these 
positions necessarily follows from the fact of their being laid 
down.”{ The three propositions involved in this definition, taken 
together, are called a syllogism. Aristotle undertakes to show 
how such syllogisms shall be framed in order that the conclusion 
shall be necessarily true, if the premises are true ; and this he 
does in the Prior Analytics. Although the word “induction” in 
its distinctive sense belongs to Aristotle, it was doubtless 
borrowed from the Platonic use of the verb érayev—the bringing 
in of a number of examples for the purpose of establishing the 
desired conclusion, This process Aristotle himself signalizes as 
especially distinctive of Sokrates.§ “There are two things,” 
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says he, “which one may fairly attribute to Sokrates, inductive 
discourse (raxrikode Adyoue), and the framing of universal 
definitions.” In the hands of Sokrates the method did not 
amount to more than the accumulation of various instances in 
support of a general proposition. Thus, if the driver who 
understands his business is the best, and so of the steersman, the 
shoemaker, and the rest, it is concluded that on any given sub- 
ject the man who understands that subject is best.* The pro- 
cess here indicated was applied by Sokrates almost exclusively 
to those questions of human action which formed the principal 
subjects of his discourse. He would have repudiated.as strongly 
as Plato himself the notion that the highest generalizations of 
science could be reached by any such means. In Aristotle the 
process (whether legitimate or otherwise is not here the question) 
was susceptible of no limitation. He says plainly that the 
universal propositions which form the premises of scientific 
inference, are obtained by the inductive process, and by that 
alone, and he bases this process ultimately on the facts of sen- 
sible perception, just as in tracing the ascending steps of our 
knowledge he rests on the same groundwork. 

“Tt is clear,’ he observes, in the first book of the Posterior 
Analytics, that “ if any kind of sensible perception were wanting, some 
kind of knowledge must necessarily be wanting also, which knowledge 
we could not obtain if, as is the fact, we learn either from induction 
or by demonstrative syllogism. Now the demonstrative syllogism 
proceeds from universal propositions, and induction from particulars. 
But it is impossible for us to see the universal otherwise than by induc- 
tion .. . . Draw an induction without the aid of sensible perception we 
cannot. For as sensible perception is of individual objects, in the absence 
of such perception we cannot acquire any knowledge of those objects, 
not from universal propositions, without the aid of induction, nor 
through induction in the absence of the perceptions of sense.” t 

This passage gives concisely Aristotle’s view of the function 
of induction in his system as the means by which universal 
propositions are general, and at the same time it clearly indicates 
the source whence the inductive conclusion is derived. We see 
that induction operates through the particular facts given by 
the senses—many individual objects seen and remembered, many 
impressions received, compared, and coalescing together form 
the data on which universal propositions are built up. This 
Aristotle clearly saw, but when he proceeds to formalize the 
process in the second book of the Posterior Analytics he involves 
his readers in the utmost obscurity. He says that induction and 
the syllogism: therefrom consists in proving the major term to 
be predicable of the middle by means of the minor—an inver- 
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sion of the ordinary syllogistic method by which the major term 
is proved to be predicable of the minor by means of the middle. 
This attempt to throw induction into the syllogistic form must 
be pronounced alike complicated and unfortunate, and the 
explanation of it is probably (as Mr. Grote suggests)*— 


“ That the syllogistic forms appear to have exercised such fascina- 
tion over his mind, that he could not be satisfied without trying to find 
some abnormal form of the syllogism to represent and give validity to 
induction. In explaining generally what the syllogism is, and what 
induction is, he informs us that the syllogism presupposes and rests 
upon the process of induction as its postulate. For there can be no 
valid syllogism without an universal proposition in one (at least) of 
the premises ; and he declares unequivocally that universal propositions 
are obtained only through induction.” f 


But when we turn from Aristotle’s formal enunciation of the 
inductive process to his obiter dicta upon it we get clear of this 
obscurity and we find him using language which would be 
generally accepted as just by thinkers even of the strictest 
Baconian school. He points out with almost every variety of 
expression the antithesis between syllogism and induction: 
induction is the course to the turning-post of the stadium, and 
syllogism the course back ; the one is the passage from particular 
objects up to the general term and the other is the downward 
road. Induction is more persuasive, clearer, and more directly 
known ; syllogism is more cogent and of greater efficacy against 
disputants ; the one is prior by nature, the other plainer to us: — 


“ To us means to the large variety of individual minds, which grow 
up imperceptibly from the simple capacities of infancy to the mature 
accomplishinents of adult years, each acquiring its own stock of sensible 
impressions remembered, compared, associated, and each learning a 
language, which both embodies in general terms and propositions the 
revised classification of objects, and communicates the current emo- 
tional beliefs. We all begin by being learners; and we ascend by 
different paths to those universal notions and beliefs which constitute 
the common food of the advanced intellect; developed in some minds 
into the principia of philosophy with their consequences. By nature 
or absolutely these principia are considered as prior, and as forming 
the point of departure: the advanced position is regarded as gained, 
and the march taken is not that of the novice, but that of the trained 
adult, who having already learned much, is doubly equipped either for 
learning -more or for teaching others ; who thus stands on a summit 
from whence he surveys nature as a classified and coherent whole, 
manifesting herself in details which he can interpret and sometimes 
predict.” . . .. “ Both the two main points of Aristotle’s doctrines 
—the antithesis between Induction and Deduction, and the depen- 
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dence of the latter process upon premises furnished by the former, so 
that the two together form the two halves of complete ratiocination 
and authoritative proof—both these two are confused and darkened by 
his attempt to present the Inductive inference and the analogical or 
Paradeigmatic inference as two special forms of Syllogistic deduction. 
But when we put aside this attempt and adhere to Aristotle’s main 
doctrine of Induction as a process antithetical to and separate from De- 
duction, yet as an essential preliminary thereto—we see that it forms 
the basis of that complete and comprehensive system of logic recently 
elaborated in the work of Mr. John Stuart Mill. The inference from 
example (7.¢., from some particulars to other similar particulars) is 
distinguished by Aristotle fiom Induction, and is recognised by him 
as the primitive intellectual energy common to all men, through 
which Induction is reached, its results he calls experience, and he 
describes it as the real guide, more essential than philosophical gene- 
ralities, to exactness of performance in detail. Mr. John- Mill has 
been the first to assign to experience, thus understood, its full valne 
and true position in the theory of Ratiocination, and to show that the 
Paradeigmatic process exhibits the prime and ultimate reality of all 
inference, the real premises and the real conclusion which inference 
connects together. Between these two is interposed the double 
process, of which Induction forms. the first half and Deduction the 
second, neither the one nor the other being indispensable to inference, 
but both of them being required as securities for scientific inference, if 
we desire to have its correctness tested and its sufficiency certified : 
the real evidence whereby the conclusion of a syllogism is proved being 
the minor premiss, together with (not the major premiss itself, but) 
the assemblage of particular facts from which by Induction the major 
premiss is drawn, Now Aristotle had present to his mind the con- 
ception of Inference as an entire process, enabling us from some parti- 
cular truths to discover and prove other particular truths; he 
considers it as an unscientific process, of which to a limited extent 
other animals besides man are capable, and which as operative under 
the title of experience in mature practical men, is a safer guide than 
Science amidst the doubts and difficulties of action. Upon this 
foundation he erects the superstructure of Science; the universal 
propositions acquired through Induction, and applied again to 
particulars or to lower generalities, through the rules of the deductive 
syllogism.” 


If therefore we set aside Aristotle’s reduction of the inductive 


inference to the syllogistic form, and attend to his practice on the 
subject, and to his view of the function of induction as the means 
by which all general terms are arrived at, we shall see how con- 
siderable an advance he made towards a true theory of cognition. 
Of the secondary use of induction as a means of scientific verifi- 
cation he appears to have been ignorant. But of its primary use 
as the path by which we move from the known to the unknown 
he had a far clearer conception than many of his modern critics. 
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He understood what is sometimes forgotten, that the process by 
which any addition is made to our knowledge must of necessity 
be one in which the conclusion contains something that the 
materials do not contain, and that otherwise we are not adding 
to our knowledge but only restating it. If, with Aristotle, we call 
this process induction, induction must be guesswork in the first 
instance. Until verified, the new proposition, the proposition con- 
taining something previously unknown, is a guess, This guess may 
range through every degree of probability from a random shot toa 
deliberate well-directed aim, but it is not less the process de- 

‘scribed by Aristotle as that by which from the observation of 
definite observed particulars we infer an assertion regarding 
particulars not observed. This process, which mankind have 
always habitually used as a means of discovery, was brought into 
prominent notice by Sokrates as a means of ethical examination 
and inquiry. Not the least among Aristotle’s contributions to a 
rationa] method, was that he laid his hand upon this instrument, 
gave it a name and declared its universal applicability to 
knowledge of every order, from the probabilities of common life 
to the highest generalizations of science. 

Here this discussion must end. We feel convinced that an 
attentive perusal of Mr. Grote’s volume—the latest and most 
valuable contribution to the literature that has gathered round 
the name of Aristotle—will deepen the admiration which every 
man of education must feel for the most comprehensive and 
original mind of antiquity. Much of Aristotle’s work is now 
obsolete ; much seems trite, familiar, and obvious; but if we 
compare the state of philosophy as he found it, with the state in 
which he left it, we shall see how great was the advance, both 
positive and relative, which he effected. To borrow the language 
with which he closes his logical treatises*—we shall “ gratefully 
acknowledge what he has achieved, and pardon what he has left 
for others to accomplish.” 
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1. Fourth Report of the Commissioner appointed to Inquire 
into Friendly and Benefit Societies. 1874. 


2. Report of the Couneil of the Charity Organizution Society 
for 1873. 
3. Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


fIXHE poor shall never cease out of the land,” was said 

ages ago, when land was “free” and Malthus unknown. 
It was said of a “chosen people,” watched over by a “ special 
Providence,” pasturing their flocks in fertile valleys, bright with 
the sunshine of a genial climate. Nature in those days needed 
no stimulus from “high farming,’ but flung her wealth with 
prodigal hand into the lap of a community whose primitive 
manners ignored fashion, and whose social life was unfevered 
by the lavish expenditure of a high civilization. 

But the possession a every natural advantage was no pre- 
ventive to want. “The poor” were there; and there and 
everywhere they will never cease to exist. Century after 
century may pass, and whatever else justifies the theory of 
evolution, the poor, still poor, continue to increase in their 
normal state, a trouble to philanthropy and an enigma to 
statesmen. ‘They will “never cease out of the land,” because 
human nature is weak, self-contradictory and therefore sinful ; 
because it is self-sufficient, and indolent, and therefore ignorant 
and miscalculating ; because it is proud and ambitious, and 
therefore liable to fall. So far as poverty depends upon passion 
and error, the poor will increase pari passw with an artificial 
condition of society, for civilization intensifies the vices as well 
as the virtues of mankind. It brings together the “ rabble 
rout” of Comus, as well as the throng of the academici. “Circe 
and the syrens” are there, and “ dark-veiled Cotytto,” and the 


“Grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron” — 


ministers and victims of the vice and immorality which tend 
to deepen and darken excusable poverty into confirmed and 
shameless pauperism. 

Now, as of old time, the social problem of that pauperism 
presses for solution. Religionists, philanthropists, legislators, 
and last, not least in numerical array, ratepayers—all on 
varied grounds are interested in the question; and each, 
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according to habit or temperament, leans to one or the other of 
two modes of dealing with it ;—the one loose, improvised, and 
impulsive, the other systematic, inexorable, and mechanical : 
Charity and Law. 

To help the poor, to look after the poor, to relieve want 
and assuage distress, is the pleasant theory of easy-going philan- 
thropy. Its practical application is indiscriminate almsgiving ; 
and its results are improvidence, shiftiness, idleness, and 
consequent pauperism. The theory, again, breathes sympathy, 
brotherly love, and social consideration. The reality is too 
often made up of ostentation, vanity, and conceit; and the 
end, be the motive what it may, is mischief. This is the 
specific called “ Charity !” 

The other process is more simple and less ostensibly pleasant. 
It is one out of which faith, hope, and charity have been utterly 
crushed. It is nerveless and colourless : hard, dry, severe, and 
mechanical. It moves with the inexorable swish and thud of a 
huge steam-engine, which just as easily and quite as indifferently 
benefits or destroys. This is what is hated, dreaded, and de- 
cried under the name of “ Poor Law !” 

In neither of these methods, the sentimental nor the legal, 
can we trace the true spirit of St. Pafl’s exordium, and both 
defeat their own aim, if that aim be the elevation and improve- 
ment of the lowest stratum of society; while each in its own 
way commits the cardinal error of undermining self-respect. 
The partizans of both have apparen‘ly yet to learn that the 
first step towards improving the condition of the poor is to gain 
their confidence. Dilettante sentimentalism is as repellent as is 
the cynicism of official facts and figures. To gain this confi- 
dence and to inspire self-respect, the foundation of which is 
independence, aud whose backbone is self-help, the cue must 
be taken, not given ; and to exert permanent beneficial influ- 
ence over the poor these golden rules must be observed :— 
Ist. Individual—TZo help them to help themselves ; and 2nd. 
Institutional—To test all offered assistance by the sound com- 
mercial principle of a fair profit. On these two maxims hang 
all the law and practice of sound Charity. Its vitality and its 
virtue depend upon them. Over and around them may spon- 
taneously cluster and flourish the efflorescence of tender, affec- 
tionate sympathy and care, but they furnish the framework upon 
which all else must hang. No logic and no political economy 
can or ought to put “the good Samaritan” into the category of 
old world fallacies, but he who 


“ Hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day to melting charity,” 
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will in his own sphere and in due time find call enough and scope 
enough for the play of kindly consideration, without making 
his acts an advertisement for the encouragement of improvidence. 
Only he must curb impulse within the ordering of judgment, 
and in a healthy sense let “I dare not, wait upon I would !” 

We have already said, that those who desire beneficially to 
aid the poor, must take the cue from them as to how that 
assistance is to be given. Much of the mischief which arises 
from the well-meant feeling of the rich for the poor is owing 
to the sluggish realization of the truth that what is called poverty 
is essentially comparative. Confessedly, one man is poor with a 
thousand a year, and another man is rich with the income of 
fifty. Ifwe seek a fixed standard in actual need, we are told 
that “the basest beggar is in the poorest thing superfluous.” 
How little nature really requires, and how much civilization 
habitually demands, would be a hard equation to adjust ; and 
if we concede in our estimate more than nature needs, we 
must also concede that every man in all that affects his own 
wants must be a law to himself. Anything therefore like a 
fixed standard, and one geuerally applicable, is out of the ques- 
tion. Hence, to obtryde the superfluity of the wealthy into 
juxtaposition with the poor man’s measure of need, is simply 
to introduce a disturbing element into the healthy relation 
which should subsist between the two. And when from a vague 
notion of making the “Heavens more just,” some of that 
“superflux” is carelessly bestowed in slovenly charity, it is a 
mischievous and often degrading interference with the poor 
family’s domestic economy. It excites there a chronic expec- 
tation, undermines industry, and fosters a dependent and often 
servile spirit; and under its influence frugality ceases to be 
creditable, and contentment is no longer regarded as a virtue. 

When the friendly relation which ought to exist between the 
two ciasses takes the loose form of indiscriminate almsgiving, 
it only tends to nourish into idleness the large shifty portion of 
the lowest poor, whose life is a chronic struggle for existence. 
In that life the quick transitions of hope and fear, of scarcity 
and surfeit, chase each other so rapidly and regularly that they 
blend like swift-gliding prismatic rays into a colourless homo- 
geneity, and thus feeling hardens into the second naiure of un- 
broken habit. 

“One half the world does not know how the other half 
lives ;” and how can it be otherwise, when that “other half” never 
calculates and never foresees how itself may exist? The shifty 
management and hunted sharpness of the very poor spring up 
and die away on the instant. Such qualities cannot be taught, 
nor are they consciously systematized, or ever providently 
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exercised. By their fortuitous use the poor “somehow” get fed, 
like the ravens are fed, “when they cry.” But He who supplies 
all, yea, providently caters for the sparrow, is as little recognised 
in the process by the human outcasts as by bird and beast. 
All live on in instinctive trustfulness that to-morrow will be 
as yesterday ; and because of the faith of unthought there is no 
rebellion against a partial providence. There is no @r-religion 
in the very poor, because there is no religion at all. Chance is 
their god, and chance provides for them, and because of the 
atheism of ignorance and their satyr nature, they drop con- 
tentedly into fatalism. 

But not in all cases, nor for ever. Thought, like conscience, 
cannot always be stilled. The higher nature of humanity will 
some time or other assert itself. Intellectual movement must, at 
times, supervene upon instinctive craving. Thought will suggest 
comparison and prompt inquiry, and stir up a sense of inequality 
and injustice. Then the consciousness of destitution comes painfully 
home ; acute suffering takes the place of the callousness of habit ; 
and recklessness and despair follow close and grim. To talk of 
moral and social law at such a time of awakening—of faith in 
God, of human sympathy and universal brotherhood—is to bid 
the wild ocean wave be still, and the sun no longer rise. Law 
means only a one-sided application of might; God is partial, 
and human sympathy is typified by the scornful casting of indis- 
criminate alms to be rid of unpleasant importunity! And yet, 
disheartening and distressing as all this is, we do not hesitate to 
say that it is vastly preferable to the treacherous quietude of 
moral stagnation. The torpor which takes the form of outward 
degradation is only socially more unsightly, but not really worse, 
than the moral torpor existing under the seeming propriety 
which makes clean the outside of the platter, and whitens the 
sepulchre, and presumes to judge those who, being tempted, sin, 
but who, under temptation, often resist. The “ douce folk,” 


** Wha live by rule, 
Grave, tideless blooded, calm, and cool, 


know little, if anything, of what lies beneath the death-in-life 
calm of the very poor. They have neither experience nor imagi- 
nation, and only what is seen has for them any reality. They 
cry “ Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” There is, as we 
have said, no actual ferment beneath the quiet surface, b ut Il 
the elements of change are there. Perfectly still water, it is 
stated, does not freeze, nor until some agitation, however slight, 
sends the shiver of congelation over the surface. Once stirred, 
the whole conditions are altered. And so it is with humanity 
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in this abnormal and dangerous state, when Dives, jaunty, and 
full of good intentions, “rushes in” to set all right. His one 
specific is “to give,’ and he drops his indiscriminate alms into 
the waters of the poor man’s life, and inanely wonders at the 
mischief which flows from his little act. 

Fairly, then, to deal with the social plague of pauperism the means 
should be estimated from the poor man’s own standpoint; and 
Dives cannot understand a budget of ways and means so shrivelled 
as his, and made up of items so infinitesimal. Judiciously to 
deal with circumstances so peculiar and isolated, a sympathetic 
acquaintance with the poor man’s feelings, and wishes, and sur- 
rounding influences is an absolute necessity ; and to Dives all 
this is a terra incognita. The one important step to take is to 
kindle into life the poor man’s self-respect. Without this be 
done there is no foundation laid for improvement; and Dives 
tempts him into a permanent condition of eleemosynary depen- 
dence. Another essential step out of the slough of pauperism 
is to inspire hope; and Dives’ one specific, indiscriminate 
charity, sweeps away independent endeavour by clearly showing 
that idleness, imposture, and whining importunity are qualities 
better worth cultivating than industry and frugality. 

Charity, to “soothe, and please, and bless,’ must be such as 
St. Paul describes, and not such as Dives practises. Out of sym- 
pathy on the one hand and gratitude on the other a new bond of 
reciprocal good feeling might be formed or strengthened between 
rich and poor. But alms cast alike to the deserving and the 
worthless, excite only contempt in the recipient. When to the 
poor struggler, “breathless and faint” with life’s conflict, “there 
comes a certain lord, neat, trim, and fresh as a bridegroom,” and 
smiles and talks, and, “God save the mark,” recommends “ par- 
maceti’” as “the sovereignest thing on earth for an inward bruise,” 
what other response can be expected from the poor but Hotspur's ? 
—derision and contempt. 

To prove that we have not overrated the evil of indiscriminate 
charity, we have the fact before us of the existence of a Charity 
Organization Society. This Society has grown out of acknow- 
ledged abuses. It has been established from the well-meant 
desire to redress the evils arising from almsgiving by individuals 
without adequate previous inquiry, and to repress mendicity by 
furnishing information as well about the recipients as of previous 
donors. Ten persons may give to one beggar; and the Society 
proposes to stop, or moderate, or divert the charitable action of 
nine. Ten beggars may solicit alms; and the Society sets itself 
to arrest charitable action in the cases of nine of that number. 
Information may be obtained for medical institutions, or the 
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Society may act on itsown account. In all this there is evidence 
that so far as this Society is concerned, system is getting the 
upper hand of impulse ; and charity organization is the process 
by which it is intended to filter sympathy through system into 
prudential beneficence. But can it do so? Can charity be 
stripped of its grace and warmth and individuality, and still live 
on? No doubt everything that tends to reduce it to a measured 
dole, and to deal with humanity systematically and in the con- 
crete, is effective and economical; and organization does this, 
But everything that interposes a barrier between heart and heart, 
and chills personal sympathy, and prevents the probing of indi- 
vidual cases under these kindly influences, takes the life out of 
spontaneous action ; and to stop short of its legitimate conclusion 
—that of absolute law—is merely to dally with and complicate 
an admitted obligation. Through such an organization action 
lacks the true spirit of private benevolence, and fails to attain to 
the completeness and perfection of a national system. To the 
extent that it limits charity it does not organize it; and to the 
extent that it organizes private effort it only makes it a sort of 
rate in aid of the Poors’ Rate. Any effort to curtail indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving must, we think, be regarded as a palliative, not 
as a remedy. 

From the period of monastic doles to the loose charity of 
the “soft tommy’* of the present day, habitual almsgiving has 
proved a social curse. It is a strong incentive to idleness and 
vice; it saps self-reliance, stifles prudence, and relaxes every 
spring of self-denying effort ; it fosters deception, and holds out 
a premium for lying ; it lays the foundation for waste, and sends 
over the length and breadth of the land trained teachers to 
initiate hypocrisy and to spread the arts and wiles of professional 
mendicancy. The evil it does is immense and enduring ; the 
good is to be measured by the chance alleviation of some real 
distress. 





* There is a story extant of a clergyman who, when visiting a sick tramp 
in a common lodging-house, found a list of the neighbouring gentry hung up 
in the waiting-room, some of whom had a black, and some a red, cross ap- 
pended to their names. Pointing to the black marks, he asked the keeper of 
the house what those meant. ‘“ Oh,” she replied, “ them’s no givers.” ‘ And 
the red?” ‘‘ Why, in course the reds is the ‘soft tommies.’” As his own 
name appeared in the latter category he altered the colour of the mark to black, 
and henceforward saved his pocket by the sacrifice of his local reputation for 
charity. 

A somewhat similar case occurred to the writer. Succeeding a berevolent 
but weak old Jady as tenant of » he found the house daily beset by a stream 
of applicants for relief. Benefiting by the clergyman’s experience, he one day 
sclected an intelligent-looking tramp, and by virtue of a douceur of half-a- 
crown, put him on his honour to publish the fact that “a soft tommy” no 
longer resided at ——. The tramp kept faith, and the result was satisfactory. 
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The ostentatious prevalence of indiscriminate almsgiving and 
of loose institutional relief, medical or otherwise, has become so 
clear and palpable, that the ordinary popular cry has been 
raised that “something must be done.” The instinctive craving of 
a life of shiftiness, incensed and sharpened by want, has banded 
together professional mendicancy into a species of trades’ unionism, 
On the other hand, the alarmed capitalists (the benevolent 
public), taking a leaf out of the book of the workers in this 
lowest grade of industry (as masters in some others) have met 
the strength of associated idleness by a counter association, 
which goes by the name of the ‘“‘ Charity Organization Society.” 

The raison d’étre of this well-meant organization is, that 
mendicity, having been found to be profitable, is pushed into 
abuse ; and that money doles being so handy to stop importunity 
the duty of inquiry is neglected, to the vast encouragement 
of improvidence with its consequences. To act asa buffer to 
both importunity and impulse is the aim of the Society. Its 
spirit is philanthropical, and its administration, we believe, 
effective ; and if only the underlying principle had been sound, 
charity organization would have held out a fair promise of 
success as a solution of a pressing social problem. 

But the underlying principle is to improve swi generis what is 
radically bad, and therefore to perpetuate what ought to be eradi- 
cated ; and the perfection of its effect would bring about a dead- 
lock through contradiction. If the Society cripples charity it does 
not organize, but diminishes it ; and when it organizes private 
effort—that is, subjects it to law of some kind, it goes far to 
make it only, as we have said, a rate in aid of the Poors’ Rate, 
and this under all the disadvantages arising from want of concert 
in aim and practice. Any mechanical means to manage and 
mete out sympathy, and to restrain the pulsations of “ the mighty 
natural human heart,” must end in making human nature auto- 
matic. “The Charity Organization Society” is performing 
before the world the grand drama of Charity. The actors are 
efficient and the machinery good ; but it is onlya play. Pushed 
jusqu’au bout, it would be a performance of marionettes ! 

The Society was “ formed for the purpose of organizing chari- 
table relief and repressing mendicity,” and may be referred to 
under the short title of “The Charity Organization Society.” 
This aim and end is set forth in the first rule. But the Society 
has “an ultimate end,” so stated in their last Report, and that 
is, “the improvement of the condition of the London poor.” 
Further, the Report states that “the Council have. always 
organized inquiry into the causes of distress and poverty, as 
within the scope of the Society.” “It was on this ground,” so 
the Report proceeds, “that early in 1873 they appointed a large 
[Vol. CIII. No. CCIII.]—New Sezntzs, Vol. XLVII. No. I. I 
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special committee of Members of Parliament and others to con- 
sider what action could be recommended with a view to the 
effectual and general improvement of the dwellings of the 
metropolitan poor.” A further step out of their normal course 
has been to recommend that “Free Dispensaries should be con- 
verted into Provident Dispensaries,” and that such societies be 
“ affiliated to hospitals ;” and in this connexion we welcome the 
enunciation of the fact that “the principle-which underlies the 
action of the Council with reference to Provident Dispensaries” 
was this, “ that more extensive and more lasting good is done by 
enabling persons to help themselves than by giving them poor 
relief.” The Council has also been busy in advocating a reform 
in the mode by which the recipients of aid from several charities, 
called the Voting Charities, are chosen ; but it seems singular 
that in a report of proceedings for the year 1873, and presented 
to a meeting held in March, 1874, the action of the Council should 
be summed up in the statement that they have taken no col- 
lective action in regard to the question since the distribution of 
papers above referred to in May, 1872. But the exertions of 
the Council are not confined to subjects collateral to the purpose 
for which the Society was formed in this country. They have 
been extended to the collection of information with regard to 
the principal charitable agencies in the colonies and various 
foreign countries. The collection of this information, however, 
appears to have been made, not by the agents of the Society, but 
by the officials of the Colonial and Foreign Offices, and when 
obtained, it appears to have remained in the hands of the 
Council undigested and unused until they were solicited (as we 
infer) “to intrust the materials they had collected” to the com- 
petent hands of Mr. Andrew Doyle, the Poor Law Inspector ; 
and to this the Council, it is stated, “ gladly consented.” 
Weallude to this exotic and very innocent activity as set forth 
in the last Report, to show how naturally the good sense and 
judgment of clever men break away from untenable principles 
and erroneous purposes; and, as it were, by a species of uncon- 
scious “ natural selection,” seek for exercise in the pursuit of 
more legitimate objects,in more congenial fields. To inquire 
into the causes of distress and poverty; to take into consideration 
so vast and important a subject as “the effectual and general 
improvement of the dwellings of the poor ;” to act in regard to 
provident dispensaries on the principle that self-help “is better 
than free relief ;” and to collect information in the colonies and 
various foreign countries ; all this is instructive, interesting, and 
valuable: “C’est magnifique—mais ce n’est pas la guerre ;” 
and it can hardly be called the organization of charitable relief 
in London. 
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But quitting this pleasant padding of a very able Report, 
we have to remark, in respect of the avowed purpose of this 
Society, that it aims to organize, and so make innocuous and 
tolerable the present intolerable nuisance and social evil of indis- 
eriminate charity. It tolerates and tends to perpetuate that 
which in its nature is bad, and which ought to be smitten hip 
and thigh, and whose recipients ought to be handed over, some 
to the workhouse, and some to the magistracy to be summarily 
dealt with. The Society professes to take into its keeping the 
consciences of its subscribers. It takes the responsibility of the 
donors off their shoulders, and along with that responsibility 
it becomes chargeable with the mischief which may spring from 
action. It is quite possible that many of those who would in 
the face of the acknowledged evil of almsgiving entirely desist 
from giving, and who would have discouraged others by the 
force of example, will, protected by the egis of the Society, sub- 
scribe considerable sums. Its efficiency therefore may actually 
increase the general mischief while preventing cases of flagrant 
abuse. 

We have further to remark, that as the efficiency of the 
Society consists in a species of harrying and worrying, it may, 
like the Elberfeld system of close supervision, reckon up its 
results, not by the reform of individuals, but by its success in 
hunting out, and driving away, habitual recipients of charity from 
one well-organized district to a less organized, or, as vagrants 
would call it, one more charitable. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. Wedo not object to any proper investigation entered 
into for the purpose of preventing imposition. If organized 
inquiry be made in a kindly spirit it is decidedly the lesser of 
two evils. But what we protest against is the logic, that be- 
cause pauperism hides its head, and mendicancy seeks other and 
more congenial beats, both are diminished. Scattered they 
may be, but not necessarily lessened. The social sore when plas- 
tered neatly over and made pleasant to the sight, is not thereby 
eured. The principal result of Charity Organization in this 
respect, is to sweep the nuisance of mendicancy into corners and 
bye places; and what we™~ contend for is this, that such 
must always be the result of dealing with consequences 
instead of striking at the root of an evil. Half measures in 
morals, like uncertain justice, are not only illusory but positively 
eruel. They promote the “try it on” system. They offer a 
premium to cunning; and by inducing a misty complication of 
hope and doubt, and a strange mixture of looseness and severity, 
they tempt the poor to risk a heavy loss in time, for a possible 
gain in money. Nothing is so really kind as an absolute cer- 
tainty and quick decision ; nothing so tends to ae a spirit of 
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calculation and forethought, as the exact results of known law; 
and it is not going too far to say, that if the world really be- 
lieved that human solicitation could change the action of Divine 
Law, appointed and upheld by Divine wisdom, human self- 
help would hopelessly languish, and more pauperism would be 
the inevitable consequence of more (of this sort of) prayer. 

Relief in sickness presents the case of what may be called 
charity once removed. Such relief in itself may be justifiable ; 
but unfortunately the improvidence that neglects to lay up a 
provision for sickness may be thus strengthened into perma- 
nency. ‘To relieve sickness, therefore, means really, in too many 
cases, to foster improvidence, just as to excuse crime because 
committed in a state of intoxication essentially justifies both. 
But Infirmaries, Hospitals, &c., are held to have a claim to be 
supported on their merits as schools for medicine and surgery. 
Moreover, institutional charity generally is supposed to hold 
out a certain protection against fraud and imposition to those who 
are ‘too careless or busy to investigate for themselves. Further, 
there is unquestionably a certain temptation presented to 
a large and good-naturedly weak class, by the publicity 
given in the subscription list, for annual contributions and 
periodical donations. ‘ Lastly, there is no little satisfaction 
generated in the minds of well-meaning persons, the bias of 
whose tastes is not so characterized by learning or by folly as 
to prompt them to “endow a college or a cat;” but who 
secretly rejoice in the “sublime attractions” of posthumous 
fame, or who hope to cover a multitude of vanities, vices, and 
wasted energies by large institutional bequests. 

The amount thus variously contributed is perfectly astound- 
ing ; and its loose and mischievous expenditure would justify 
the hardest terms we could use in condemnation of Charity 
taking the institutional form. The following facts and figures 
are taken from an article in this Review (January, 1874) 
entitled “ Medical Charity; its Extent and Abuse,’* and in 
the cause of philanthropy and common sense they cannot be 
too often repeated, nor the warning they convey too often 
enforced. The income from voluntary contributions in the 
Metropolis in the year 1872, amounted to some 600,000. The 
numBer of patients (not cases) “approximately ascertained ” 
reached a total of 1,200,000. Without reckoning any interest 
on outlay for buildings ; and taking the cost of all drugs and 
appliances at wholesale prices ; and reckoning that the medical 





* This article, together with one published subsequently in this Review, and 
entitled “ Medical Charity: Methods of Administering It,” has been recently 
republished as a small volume by Messrs. Triibner and Co, 
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officers find their remuneration, in part only, from money pay- 
ment, the medical bills of nearly one million and a quarter of 
persons are annually discharged by voluntary contributions. In 
addition to this vast improvident and pauperizing influence, a 
sum equal to nearly 8d. per head of the whole population of 
4,000,000 is expended annually in supporting idiots and imbe- 
ciles, and 1s, per head in supporting lunatics; and all this in 
addition to outlay for medical relief provided by the Poor Rate. 
With this expenditure, added to the 600,000/., the total amount 
contributed by voluntary and compulsory agency for the gra- 
tuitous medical aid of all kinds in the metropolis in 1872, reaches 
very nearly one million pounds sterling (994,378/.). This, in 
brief, is the story of the lavish expenditure in medical charity in 
the metropolis, as given in the article we have referred to. 

Not a few subscribers to Institutional Charity contribute with 
a light heart, in the belief that the duty of personal investiga- 
tion is effectively carried out by the officers of such institutions. 
On the other hand, the duty of the medical officers of such 
institutions is to render the most efficient professional service 
they can ; and they have a right to, and no doubt do, consider 
that a subscriber's recommendation of an applicant as a fit and 
proper recipient of medical assistance, furnishes an ample 
guarantee upon all extra-professional points. The theory is that 
recommendations shall be given by subscribers after proper 
investigation ;—the rule of practice unfortunately is, that indivi- 
duals will not, and that the executive cannot, make at best, 
more than the slenderest verbal inquiries, and from the appli- 
cants themselves. In this fashion the responsibility for a right 
dispensation of the vast resources we have enumerated drops 
into desuetude. 

“At a conference on out-hospital relief, summoned by the 
Charity Organization Society ” (we quote from the article already 
alluded to), “Dr. Meadows stated it to be unquestionably the 
fact that the poor are now being gradually ousted out of the 
consulting-room by well-to-do persons; and that he knew as a 
fact that persons in the possession of incomes of 1000/. per 
annum come as out-patients to secure advice, and that the wives 
and daughters of men almost as wealthy actually borrowed their 
servants’ dresses in order to-apply as out-door patients.” Then 
follows a list, supplied by a correspondent of the Medical Times 
and Gazette, particularizing seven cases bearing out the above 
statement ; and the Chairman of the Conference, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, M.P., averred as the result of personal investigation that 
20 per cent. of the out-patients of one large hospital “had given 
false addresses.” Further evidence follows from provincial 
sources, making up a case, in regard to Medical charity, of 
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flagrant shameless imposition, and of scandalous perversion and 
abuse, as the result of the working of this exceptionally ap- 
proved mode of dispensing so-called “ charity !” 

It is with some relief that we turn from the irregularities and 
abuses of private charity to the national organization for the 
relief of the poor. Here, at least, we may find order and 
regularity, in lieu of complication and “confusion worse con- 
founded ;” here, at least, we may note the recognition, if not the 
application, of intelligible principles, and trace something like 
consistency of action. Compulsion, no doubt, displaces impulsive 
and flickering kindness, and method dominates over uncertainty. 
Sympathy there is none; but there is less anxiety, and the edge 
is taken off disappointment. Gratitude in the recipients would 
be thrown away upon an organism; but at least the absence of 
any prevalent caprice stops many a curse. Relief is claimed as 
a right, and occasional shame and reluctance, at all events in the 
early stages of pauperism, show a better spirit than the fawning 
dissimulation of mendicancy. 

The Poor Law has the negative merit of being clearly under- 
stood, and thus false expectations are in the main prevented. It 
is, or it ought to be, inexorable in its operation, but that means 
impartiality. In dealing with the social disease of pauperism, 
the law shows the kindness of the physician who tells his patient 
what he may expect, and inflicts present pain to effect a cure. 
The misconception of its principles, the abuse of its provisions, 
the false representations of its action, and in times past, the 
flagrant prostitution of a public. fund to private advantage, 
have to answer for much of the bad feeling engendered against the 
Poor Law. If all spurious philanthropy had been eliminated 
from the discussion and criticisms regarding this law, its bene- 
ficent action, within its intended scope, would long ago have 
been better appreciated, and all concurrent sentimental evils 
have been reduced to a minimum. 

The principle embodied in the Poor Laws is this: Every 
ratepayer shall contribute to a general fund to provide against 
want; and every ratepayer, in consequence, shall have a legal 
right to a subsistence ; the cost of which shall be defrayed out 
of the fund to which he has contributed. The principle, there- 
fore, is that of a National Friendly or Assurance Society, differing 
only in this respect from private societies:—that citizenship 
confers membership, and that payment is contingent upon the 
power to pay. In other words, the aged and the imbecile, the 
cripple and the orphan, those who really cannot pay, are not 
on this account excluded from the benefit. The community as 
a whole pays, and the community virtually benefits. The non- 
paying class is, however, practically small; and although its 
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number may be kept up to a steady average, the individuals 
composing that number are constantly changing. Ina greater 
or less degree, therefore, and at some time of their lives, 
it seem to us that all except those born, or who early in life 
become, impotent, pay towards the fund. The same class 
also pays no taxes except on articles of consumption (in the 
case of out-door relief), and yet, without opprobrium, its members 
participate unchallenged in all the social advantages of Local 
Government, police, defence, justice, &e. Why, then, should the 
Poor Law system be regarded with dislike? Why should the 
assistance it renders be considered a degradation, its recipients 
pauperized, and socially ostracized? “Once a pauper, always a 
pauper,” and only on such terms it is that the law administers 
relief. But subject the whole system to the unprejudiced 
scrutiny and unbiassed judgment, say, of a foreigner; and 
what would be the verdict? Not surely that a well-organized 
system of national relief in cases of destitution is the hateful thing 
it appears to English minds, but rather, and so far as law can 
make it, a socially and economically wise, prudent, and right 
nationalization of the healthy spirit of self-help. We say so far 
as law can make it, because we shall have to show that the true 
province of “aw” is outside the prudential spirit, and ought to 
deal only with the mode whereby that spirit is brought out and 
applied. 

The chief causes of the prevalent feeling against the Poor 
Law have their root far back in history ; but for our present 
purpose we need only advert to the following reasons :—1l. Poor 
Law, or parish relief, is wrongly held to be public charity. The 
prepayment of rates by the bulk of those directly or indirectly, 
through their families receiving relief, is left out of sight, and 
the legal right founded upon such individual contribution ignored. 
2. The givers for the time being,and those who have when 
relieved ceased to pay, are arrayed against each other. There is 
a chronic struggle between the indigent, made cunning by want, 
and officials hardened into indifferentism by habit. The victory 
in this conflict, curiously enough, is not to the strong. The per- 
sistent cunning of the confirmed pauper, stimulated by hunger, 
and supported by a sense of legal right, is not to be baffled by 
the uninterested opposition of lazy officialism. Official opposi- 
tion, or defence, properly conducted, means inquiry, trouble, 
thought, and anxiety. Pauper attack means all we have said of 
personal stimulus, backed by hereditary training, and supported 
by legal right ; and such constant training, or so to speak “form,” 
gains the race in the end. 

There has always been, however, a painful expedient ready to 
hand as a substitute for official activity. That which the “law 
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allows,” and “the court awards,” must be yielded when de- 
manded, either as out-door relief, or in the workhouse. But can- 
not the claim be stifled before it develops into actual demand ? 
Cannot it be made a tainted and accursed thing—this receipt of 
parish relief? Cannot the dread of social damnation be held in 
terrorem over all who nourish a particle of susceptibility and of 
self-respect, and the crust, when yielded, be so embittered by 
contempt, and the recipient be so stung by cruel names as to 
stave off all demands less necessitous than those under which 
“ man’s life’s as poor as beast’s?” What can Boards of Guardians 
do, meeting only at intervals, and having no personal knowledge 
of the poor shreds of humanity that shuffle into their presence, 
and with “bated breath and whispering humbleness,” plead a 
legal right to exist? What can well-meaning but necessarily 
ignorant judges do but yield ignominiously to applicants, “ because 
of their importunity ?” Or, on the other hand, when nettled into 
harshness by baffled scrutiny, what can they offer as an expe- 
dient for personal inquiry, except the easily applied, but rude test 
of “the house?” And what follows, except that oftentimes 
cringing humility suddenly becomes transformed into fierce out- 
spoken contempt, and on both sides dislike arises, soon to deepen 
into mutual injustice ? 

Thus it is that the national provision against starvation, theo- 
retically so just, socially so humane, and which is founded upon 
an economical principle so sound (as that of mutual assurance) 
has become practically so detested, and has been made a curse 
to both givers and receivers. And it is a question which must 
sooner or later be pushed by philanthropy into the vortex of 
politics :—How best to guarantee the poor against want, and yet 
preserve their self-respect ? 

3. Some of the prejudice attaching to the Poor Law system is 
founded upon its cost, and upon the supposed increase of that 
cost, and the consequent loss to society. Something like twice a 
year a bill is delivered to the ratepayers for a certain sum to be 
paid as Poor Rates. The common-sense meaning of this term, 
and the almost universal belief is, that such payment is made to 
defray the expences of the Poor Law system. This, however, is a 
popular delusion. For the year ending Lady Day, 1873, the 
amount collected under this designation was 12,190,600/., 
amounting to 10s. 53d. per head of the population, whereas 
the amount actually appropriated to the relief of the poor was 
only 7,692,1691 ; or 6s. 7d. per head of the population. The dif- 
ference of 4,094,783/. or the “expenditure unconnected with the 
relief to the poor,’ represents the measure of misconception in 
regard to the Poor Law burden, annually presented to the minds 
of the bulk of the ratepayers; and it excites something akin to 
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indignation when we find that Police rates, Highway rates (in 
part), School Board rates (in part) ; rates under the Registration 
Act, Vaccination fees, the expenses of parliamentary and muni- 
cipal registration, and the cost of jury lists, are all collected 
under the short but fallacious term of Poor Rate. If the excuse 
be the simplification of accounts, such simplification would 
- induce a merchant to dispense with his ledger, and so introduce 
chaos in place of order. If it means that unpopular expenditure 
is to be hidden under a name which the public mind has become 
familiar with, this may be politic, might be called statescraft, but 
it is in naked reality, deception. 

Another cause of prejudice is the use of the general phrase 
“pauper” for all classes of poor relief recipients. Archbishop 
Trench, in his work on English synonyms, defines pauperism, in 
distinction from “poverty” and “indigence,” as the “being 
maintained in idleness by public charity ;” and he speaks of 
that charity as “ forced.” No doubt this reflects the generally 
realised conception of a pauper, varying to the mind’s eye 
through every shade, from sturdy ruffianism to the feebleness of 
emaciation. But maintenance in-idleness, the typical pauperism, 
in short, of public disgust, could hardly, we think, be traced in 
the following analysis of the pauperism reported for July Ist, 
a Total number receiving relief, 822,000, composed as 
ollows :— 


Children under 16 ees sie ces 275,838 
Aged and infirm adults permanently in- 

capacitated from working ves ose 384,468 
Adult lunatics ... es ens See 50,284. 


Total unable to work ... om 710,590 
The balance is made up as follows :— 
Women (most probably widows) eee 


Adult males (most of them suffering from 
temporary sickness) ... , on 


Total of those temporarily unable 
to gain a living si ove 109,646 


The small remainder consists of vagrants, many of whom may 
be honestly seeking a better market for their labour, and require 
a little help by the way. 

This is the true rendering of the terrible account of English 
pauperism. The money cost is great, but the class supplying 
the paupers itself contributes to their keep. The moral turpitude 
is small ; for no direct responsibility can fairly be held to attach 
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to seven-eighths of the entire number, and something may be 
said to redeem the bulk of the residue. 

If Archbishop Trench’s definition of pauperism be correct, 
the term “pauper” is wrongly applied to the whole 822,000 
persons receiving relief; for there is nothing on the face of the 
returns to show that 1o more than 1339—the number of adult 
males relieved “on account of want of work”’—could the 
statement “ maintained in idleness ” be applied. Children under 
sixteen are not moral agents in the eye of the law: lunatics are’ 
clearly exempt: and as society is not yet prepared to proclaim 
that ‘‘age is unnecessary,” or that infirmity is a crime, society 
ought to tolerate with a good grace what cannot be prevented. 
Limiting our judgment to the direct issue of want, while freely 
admitting that prevision ought to have been exercised, and that 
responsibility attaches to collateral relationship, we yet cannot 
condemn widows struggling to support a family when suddenly 
deprived of the support which naturally comes from the labour 
of the husband and father. Nor can we visit harshly the tem- 
porary helplessness of a workman when actually prostrate with 
sickness ; or justify the passing by on the other side, when even 
a trades’ unionist, or an advocate for shortening the hours of 
work, is struck down by calamity or makes a false calculation of 
means to an end. 

This analysis of so-called pauperism appears to leave no 
opening for the operation of the Elberfeld system of minute per- 
sistent amateur supervision. Such a system might effect 
beneficial results in years to come, by assisting to create a better 
public opinion as regards the ties and responsibilities of col- 
lateral relationship, and the laying-up for a rainy day; but 
that any such action in this country could reduce the tables of 
Poor Law recipients we have presented, is not to be expected. 
The Elberfeld results require the Elberfeld conditions. There 
must be flagrant abuses which zeal can remove, and there must 
-exist a lax, careless, dispensation of public charity, for a new 
and better system to reform. There must be such a state of 
things, for example, as existed when the New Poor Law was 
applied in 1834, and which when applied, produced such a 
marvellous result in diminishing the number of paupers. Local 
and temporary abuses are frequent and flagrant in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, but they arise from the misinterpreta- 
tion, or negligent application of the law, and not from anything 
vicious in the principle or imperfect in detail of the law itself. 
And the law itself contains a self-righting and adjusting 
power :—namely, the central authority. On the whole, therefore, 
we contend that the law is fairly administered, and so far as such 
a law, righteously interpreted to be a national assurance, can go, 
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it is based upon a just principle. The mischief it does must be 
ascribed to prejudice and misapprehension, but the recipients, 
asa whole, are not, and ought not opprobriously to be termed 
paupers, nor ought they fairly to be stigmatized as dependants 
upon charity. 

Under the preceding heads we have sketched the chief causes 
of Poor Law unpopularity, and from a moral point of view its 
failure. Until the whole of this vital question is approached 
from the moral side, and in the interests of the lower class, 
instead of being looked at so exclusively as is done from the 
money side and as it influences the ratepayers, we can 
hardly expect any important beneficial change. It is not as we 
have already indicated, an alteration in the law, that is required, 
but a change, toto colo, in the spirit in which that law is 
regarded. ‘The money part of the question is a narrow and 
comparatively unimportant one. If we grant that the aged, 
the impotent and the helpless must be fed, the simple ques- 
tion is by whom? and the equally simple deduction must be 
drawn that society, except morally, is not one whit affected 
by the answer. Under all cases the 8,000,000/. worth of 
necessities must be abstracted from the stores of society and 
to feed non-producers. Society is the poorer, therefore, 
as a whole, whether those necessities are supplied by the 
ratepayers or by the relatives of the consumers. But the 
importance of the moral difference as regards the by whom, 
cannot be over estimated. On the one hand we have the re- 
cognition of social duty, an appreciation of the ties of affinity, 
and the growth and development of the best feelings of human 
nature. On the other hand we may see cunning, class alienation, 
and social degradation. Brotherly love, neighbourly duty—the 
spirit of charity which is long-suffering and is kind, is flung to 
the winds, and the only merit the “system” possesses, in com- 
parison with the natural mode, is that because it is inexorable, 
it is clearly understood ! 

By what means a change, healthy and permanent, in the public 
opinion of both payers and paupers is to be made is, we are well 
assured, one of the most important of social questions. What 
legislative lever, what moral dietary, what religious influence, 
what apt conjunction of effort and opportunity may be used to 
transmute the feeling warped and soured by ages of prejudice 
and wrong, is indeed a question for statesmanship to answer. 

And “Where is wisdom to be found?” “Charity Organiza- 
tion” on the face of it saith, “It is not in me,” and the Poor Law 
system, worn smooth and made intelligible by use, saith, pointing 
to a history of failure, “It is not with me!” “ Whence then (we 
ask) cometh wisdom ?” 
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Those who know anything of the social condition of the 
working classes, know this much at least, that their habits and 
character are very much determined by local influences. Occu- 
pation moulds the man, and collaterally the public opinion 
wherein he lives, deepens and fixes the colouring of the pre- 
dominant influence. The Lancashire “cotton hands” have 
peculiar manners and customs, as well as dialect. Miners and 
ironworkers are marked classes, and the nail-makers of Stafford- 
shire have “ways of their own.” Demos in a manufacturing 
town, or a mining district, is an entity quite different from “the 
poor” of an agricultural community. But clearly marked as 
may be the normal characteristics of all, all again are modified 
by the influences of their surroundings; and farmers and farm- 
labourers in manufacturing localities, differ materially in habits 
and feelings from the same class in purely agricultural districts. 

Again, to attempt a classification of occupations by any county 
designation would be fallacious, and for statistical purposes, 
useless, Cheshire, for example, is as well known by its dairy 
produce as by its cotton yarns and printed calicos. Yorkshire 
again is clearly divided, the west from the north, by its woollen 
manufactures and the prodtice of the wolds; and along with 
Lancashire, this great county has mining proclivities second only 
to the dominant industries. In the midland counties which are 
essentially pastoral we find communities of lace-makers, hosiers, 
shoemakers, and straw-plait makers; and fringing mining 
counties like Durham and Cornwall, there are seafarers and 
fishermen, with marked pecularities of thought and usages. 
Shipbuilding also varies the tone with coal winning and iron- 
making, and altogether give a composite character to their whole 
population. Mingling, interlacing, and jostling, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce are not coterminous with county 
boundaries, and to use county designations for comparisons of 
pauperism as influenced by occupation, would yield conclusions 
only partially correct. 

Hence the Local Government Reports which furnish only 
county defined statistics, have no value, except as showing the 
variations of pauperism within purely arbitrary limits. Still, 
using the materials from this source, quantum valeat, we find 
a prevailing and marked effect produced by special predominant 
industries upon the numbers of the indigent poor. Thus 
in grouping together the counties wherein the percentage of 
pauperism is under 3 per cent. of the population (averaging in 
fact 2°55 only), we have indicated to us the peculiar home 
of the textile manufactures. Taking another group of counties, 
wherein the rate runs from 3 per cent. up to 5 per cent., we 
find this most intimately associated with mining and metal 
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working. And finally, grouping all those counties which show 
a range from 5 to 7 per cent. (Wilts the highest), and averag- 
ing 5°61, we find spread out before us the region inhabited by 
the long suffering population, stirred of late to articulate utter- 
ance of its wrongs under the tutelage of Mr. Joseph Arch. 
Again, assuming these groups so determined as a basis for 
comparison, we find from the Report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for 1842 (the latest completed Report, we believe), that 
the amount of endowed charity in each group bears a curi- 
ously exact ratio to the amount of coincident pauperism ; and 
lastly, referring to returns relating to Friendly Societies, we 
may note from the number of members of those societies in 
each of these groups a remarkable inverse ratio, showing that 
a@ maximum of self-help means a minimum of pauperism. 
These generalized results are shown more particularly in the 
following table :— : 
Friendly Societies. 
Endowed Estimated on the 
Pauperisim. Charity. basis of imperfect 


January 1, 1873. Report of 1812. returns. 
Per cent. Per head. Per cent. 


Group 1. 5 counties, the 
chief centres of textile 
manufactures... .. ee 

Group 2. 10 counties, the 


chief centres of mining 
and metal working ~—... 3°79 
Group 3. 18 counties, 
chiefly agricultural... 5°72 we =: 148d. 
Group 4. Metropolitan dis- 
trict, exceptional*.., ... 3°84 - 201d. ... 9°7 


The coincidence between the highest percentage of pauperism 
and the largest receipt per head of the population of the same 
district from endowed charity,t in the same districts; and 
again, the coincidence of both with the smallest proportion of 
self-help, as indicated by the number of Friendly Societies, is in- 
teresting, and we believe may be made profitable. The prac- 
tical difficulty experienced in organizing and upholding Friendly 
Societies in thinly populated districts, no doubt in some measure 





* We have inserted the Metropolitan district to make up the total, but 
the circumstances affecting its pauperism are so exceptional as to be useless 
for comparison. The amount of Endowed Charity and its apparent influence 
upon self-help are worth notice. 

+ Lord Palmerston mentioned in the House of Commons the case of the 
pauperization of a district containing 1000 persons, because, as he stated it, 
** some fool” had left an endowment of 302. per annum for distribution among 
“the poor.” According to his lordship, the result was not a coincidence, but 
a direct aud lamentable consequence of such endowment. 
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accounts for the small percentage of members of such societies 
amongst an agricultural population. We wish we could ascribe 
all the difference which exists to this cause. We wish nothing 
could be. urged on the ground of low wages, or of the fact that 
those wages in many counties are paid partly and irregularly in 
kind, with more or less of the old feudal relationship between 
employer and employed ; and in the cider counties with a ten- 
dency to promote intemperance. We should also be glad if 
there were nothing to be said of the smaller development of in- 
tellectual vis, and the generally poorer condition of the dwellings 
of the manual labourers who till the soil, in comparison with 
the more active energies of mind, and acuter moral sensibility 
of the workers in the manufacturing districts? 

The results of the table we have given indicate at least the di- 
rection in which it would be wise tolook to minimize the evilsof pau- 
perism ; namely, the development of the spirit of self-help, by the 
wise and simple rule we have already laid down, of helping the poor 
to help themselves from their own standpoint ; and at the same 
time to stay the impulsive hand from scattering indiscriminate 
alms, both private and institutional. In other words, on the one 
hand the repression of a spurious charity, and on the other the 
promotion of the noble, and we rejoice to say prevailing, spirit of 
self-help. 

It is therefore with additional satisfaction, and more feeling of 
relief, that we turn from the consideration of the enervating in- 
fluence of almsgiving, and the hard mechanical operation of the 
Poor Law, to the healthy hopeful spirit shown in the establishment 
and maintenance of Friendly Societies among the working classes, 
as made manifest in the Report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into those societies. Interesting as is the account given 
of the state of this great spontaneous prudential effort, we con- 
fess that we view with apprehension the deductions made there- 
from with a view, as directed by the terms of the Commission, 
“ to suggest any improvements to be made in the law with respect 
to the matters aforesaid.” We have no faith in abstract “ legis- 
lation” to improve the working classes, unless, as we have before 
stated, the initiative to such legislation be taken by themselves, 
Some of the weariest and most distressing pages of England’s 
industrial history treat of perverted legislative effort to guide, 
restrain, and “improve” the poor labourer; and of all as ill- 
devised, badly carried out, and abortive. Had this class been as in- 
telligent as they were long-suffering, we should have had long 
ago asserted in Anglo-Saxon fashion, the famous “laisser faire” 
request of the Lyons silk manufacturers. In the case before us 
(of further contemplated legislative interference with private en- 
terprise) we note the fact of acknowledged evils about to be 
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dealt with by a legislation warped clear out of its proper func- 
tion. The Commissioners make forty-five “zecommendations of 
improvement,” and one, the 46th, that these recommendations 
be embodied in anew Friendly Societies Act. The opening of 
the historical sketch by the secretary to the Commission ought 
surely to have been a warning. 


“ The subject of friendly societies,” it states, “is one which, for the 
last eighty years at least, has frequently occupied the attention of 
the Legislature. Since the first Act passed on the subject, in 1793, 
the 33 Geo. IIT. c. 54, long known under the name of ‘ Rose’s Act,’ 
no fewer than nineteen Acts have been passed specially relating to 
friendly societies, to say nothing of detached enactments. Of the 
above nineteen Acts, sixteen have been repealed, leaving three in force. 

‘ . Besides these Acts, four Select Committees of the House 
of Commons, and one of the House of Lords, have reported on the 
subject, those of the former in 1825, 1827, 1849, and 1854, and of the 
latter in 1848.” 


And what is the result of all this passing of Acts and repeal- 
ing them; this meddling and muddling? That, warned and 
guided by experience of the futility of such interference, a desire 
exists on the part of those in authority to “ let alone,” and allow 
the frugal provident poor to work out their own problem of self- 


help? No such thing! A Royal Commission is set on foot, 
which, nothing daunted by confessed failure from abortive legisla- 
tion, sets to w ork, and ends, as we have said, in recommending 
forty- five new nostrums to be embodied in a fresh law! 

The Report itself fairly indicates a suspicion that the subject 
it deals with is a difficult and delicate one, regarded from the 
point of view of State interference. The reasons are fairly stated, 
and the judgment a politic one—viz. “that there is much ab- 
stract truth in each of these lines of argument.” But both in 
the statement and in the conclusions there is an absence of the 
recognition of first principles. The error in the case before us 
arises from an erroneous conception of the term “State.” In 
the statement of the argument in favour of State interference, 
“it may be argued,” it is said, “that it is the true policy of the 
State to encourage the formation of habits of providence among 
the people.” After enumerating all possible evils—evils be it 
understood, all of which are within the view and subject to the 
control of those most nearly affected—it follows that “the State 
has the means, if not of absolutely preventing all those evils, at 
least of averting some of them,” and the case for interference is 
summed up in these words—* that it is consequently the duty 
of the State to take such measures as may be reasonably adapted 
for attaining this important end.” 
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On the other hand, “it may be said that it is in theory 
objectionable to assign to the State what are called paternal 
functions: that it is not the duty of the Government to look 
after the affairs of individuals; that by attempting to do so it 
discourages the exercise of individual prudeuce and watchful- 
ness; that after all it can only do the work imperfectly, &c.” 
These arguments, just in principle and admirably stated, would 
if absolutely entertained by the members, have led simply to 
the logical conclusion of the resignation of their appointment ; 
but without going to this length, and yet evidently feeling the 
cogency of the reasoning, they content themselves with the 
usual goodnatured, but useless dictum, that “there is much to 
be said on both sides,” with the doubly vague application of a 
singularly vague and safe judgment, that all “ must, we pre- 
sume, depend upon the circumstances of the case.” 

It is tolerably evident here, that the Commissioners have 
formed, or at all events used, the term State, in a wrong con- 
nexion; or, as we should put it, taking we believe the word 
State in its true meaning, ina right connexion. The State is 
simply the people. For the State to will, or do this or that, is 
only another mode of saying that the people think or act in a 
particular way. Sic volo, sic jubeo, may be said of a delegated 
power, as delegated the power of the people must be, for collec- 
tive action ; but sic volo, sie fio, is the natural silent sequence 
of individual action and volition; and a majority of individuals 
make up “the State.” “The Government,” which in the réswmé 
we have quoted, is used as synonymous with “State,” is simply 
for deliberative purposes a committee of the State, and for 
exectitive purposes the servant of the State. But Parliament 
and the ministry must be in complete accordance with the 
people in abstract opinion, or in actual wish, in order to reflect 
the national will. Much has been said of late, ignorantly and 
foolishly, about constraining the unlettered majority, as if human 
nature and not learning was not the true basis of law. 

If anything will discredit parliamentary government it will 
be the effete legislation which occupies the time, and taxes the 
energies of the House of Commons. More than two-thirds of 
the bills passed during the last three sessions may be fairly 
characterized as tinkering. The legislative process as a rule is 
this:—bad laws ; laws outside the legitimate function of legis- 
lation are hastily passed, full of blunders and omissions, and 
to effect impossible ends. When passed and they have to 
be enforced, practical people cannot understand them, experts 
are mystified, and justice is at fault. The scornful commen- 
taries of the bench are made in vain. Bustling legislators, not at 
all to the manner born, pachydermatous and reckless, feeling 
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only a collective responsibility, rush unheeding on their course, 
and the result is shown, as we have said, in their having to undo 
each session two-thirds of their former work by “amendments,” 
again to be amended. 

The mischief, however, is not to be ascribed solely to bad 
workmanship. It springs in a great measure from an evident 
misconception of the proper aim and function of law. Mill’s 
noble work “On Liberty” is evidently unknown, or misunder- 
stood, or disregarded by the mass of our legislators, and not only 
by them but by their teachers, the press also. If in the dusty 
struggle of life something goes wrong; if as the consequence of 
human weakness errors are committed ; and when as the natural 
result of undisciplined passion and unawakened conscience vice 
and crime irritate and injure society, the loudest, if not the only 
cry, is to “pass a law” of repression, of punishment, of protec- 
tion, or of restraint. But although the law of the land is potent 
and swift to strike, and stretches far, there is a law over that 
law; and human necessity and even aptitude asserts its supre- 
macy beyond political shortsightedness and popular ignorance. 
In one word no Act of Parliament will work satisfactorily 
unless it be conceived in accordance with a sound public opinion. 
Such a law drops into desuetude. Juries decline to convict ; 
magistrates administer the letter of the law, but rob the sentence 
of its deterrent influence by condemning the spirit and crude 
form; and the police are not slow to take their cue from the 
bench. ' 

It is this sort of tacit antagonism which, sooner or later, 
nullifies the mischievous attempts to fetter private enterprise, 
and turns aside the endeavour to mould personal morality, and 
(to use a stereotyped phrase) tries to make people virtuous and 
wise and good by Act of Parliament. It is this negative, inarticu- 
late but effective opposition which robs the multitudinous 
legislative cosmetics for constitutional disorders of their danger. 
And it is this sturdy practical Anglo-Saxon vis inertice which 
built up municipal government, and keeps alive the spirit of 
individual enterprise in this country, in such marked contrast to 
the system of centralization which caused so disastrous a collapse 
in France during the war of 1870. 

All such attempts made, undoubtedly in the best possible 
spirit, to control or remove a variety of evils affecting the 
working classes, can have, we believe, but one effect, and 
that a disastrous one. Undermine the self-reliant spirit shown 
in their past history, and teach them by officious zeal and 
by false lessons of political economy that legislative enactments 
are a panacea for all social ailments, and we have the old fable 
of praying to Jupiter to get the cart out of the mud, instead of 


(Vol. CIII. No. CCIII.}—New Senizs, Vol. XLVII. No. K 
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the healthy process of self-help. Factory acts, workshop regulation 
bills, mines regulation legislation, &c., become ridiculous when 
we consider that they apply to a class which worked out for 
itself, when prepared for, and desiring it, the famous nine 
hours limitation in most, if not in all, branches of skilled labour. 
Lord Shaftesbury’s efforts (when Lord Ashley) to restrict the 
hours of labour in mills have been considered as the model of 
legislation for such a purpose. But we take high ground in this 
question, and have no hesitation in saying that on such legisla- 
tion quick results have been estimated at a higher value than 
full and permanent benefits. If the evils thus partially re- 
medied by the heroic treatment of law had been allowed to 
work out their own cure in their own time, we should have had 
a beneficial educational process of self-help always in action, 
instead of an enervating system of substituted responsibility, 
resting on inspection. No supervision can compare in such 
matters with that of the workmen themselves, when alive 
to the advantages springing therefrom. They best know 
their own wants, and they have their remedy at instant com- 
mand. Inspection, conviction, and perpetually amended acts for 
regulation of labour, stimulate an exacting spirit on the part of 
the workman, and produce irresponsibility and indifference on 
the part of the master. And the inevitable result has been a 
severance of interests, and a disturbance of the kindly feeling 
and sympathy which form the healthiest and most lasting bond 
which can exist between employer and employed. 

If we look back for the last half century, we may note that 
the most prominent of all the social movements replete with 
life, and instinct with progress, and promising permanence, have 
originated with the working class. Friendly Societies grew 
under their touch. in spite of legislative interference. Trades 
Unionism, which for good or evil will leave its mark upon this 
century, has been opposed and restrained, and only finally left 
fairly free by the law, when it had attained to gigantic dimen- 
sions and would no longer submit to be treated as a child. 
Co-operation again, has been altogether a working-class move- 
ment, and again, in opposition to unfriendly legislation. These 
have all been the produce of working-class mother wit, and 
their success has been the result of working-class energy. The 
cause of that success is not far to seek, nor is it deeply hidden ; 
and equally intelligible is the cause of failure in legislation. 
It is the influence of inspiration, as compared with that of 
constraint. What self-instruction, self-inspired, is to compulsor 
rule and cane discipline in the development of a boy’s oil, 
so union forwarded upon an innate appreciation of a class-want 
is to the constraint of law, in all matters of working-class 
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interest. And the history of this century bears us out in the 
statement that while middle-class efforts have been busy in re- 
forming existing abuses, working-class statemanship—for so it is 
—has conceived and built up the only new principles evolved 
during that period, and worthy of the name of national institu- 
tions. 
Self-appreciation of class necessity, and self-reliance in apply- 
ing adequate means to the required end, no doubt form the true 
foundation of healthy progress, But self-help, so admirable in 
the individual, so healthy in the class, may also extend to the 
whole people and become really State action. There are cases 
when its action passes beyond the self regarding virtues. To 
delegate the individual duty to a specially appointed officialism, 
may be justified in cases where the exigences of society or 
civilization prevent personal investigation, and special and in- 
dividual selection and bargaining, which lead to the sound 
working of the social machine are impossible. There are cases 
where no individual can of himself institute an examination 
requiring special knowledge, and peculiar facilities for its exer- 
cise, as in the case of the seaworthiness of ships, or the safety of 
a new railway ; and the hurried, or the unprofessional seafarer, 
and the bustling passenger by express train, finds a certain 
amount of safety and comfort from a delegated inspection. But 
in these and analogous cases we hold unreservedly to the principle 
that individual action is right; and that State action must be 
exceptional in character, and so strictly cireumscribed in extent, 
as only to be resorted to as the acknowledged lesser of two evils. 
Most of all it unust be made perfectly clear that what is at- 
tempted must be fully performed, and that responsibility is coin- 
cident with action. 

State interference with Friendly Societies might appear to 
fall within the latter category. It seems a cruel risk for a poor 
man to run, that after subscribing providentially for a long life 
as a guarantee against sickness and dld age, he finds at last in 
time of need that his Society is bankrupt. Here, it ever, at 
first sight, it seems as if State interference could realize all that 
we have quoted of the advantages to be derived from it, and set 
forth in the supposititious argument of the Friendly Societies 
Commissioners’ Fourth Report. But we think it may be made 
clear that, painful as the circumstances may sometimes be, they 
do not warrant interference; and more practically we think it 
evident that such interference cannot accomplish its aim; and 
further, we think it may be proved that the working class, if 
thrown fairly upon their own resources, are quite able to look 
after their own best interests. In saying thus much we are not 
speculating upon possible consequences, but appealing to facts. 

K 2 
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Sixteen out of nineteen legislative endeavours to regulate 
Friendly Societies have proved abortive; and the ascertained 
result of this sustained interference, is the painful fact that the 
major part of the 32,000 Societies has been pronounced to be 
insolvent. Its general effect has been to lull, or destroy, indivi- 
dual responsibility, by creating a false feeling of security from 
registration and other delusive legislative provisions. Let it be 
borne in mind that the general effect of the grandmotherly fus- 
siness of Jegislation has been so far to throw impediments in the 
we, of the full and free development of “system,” and that the 
proposed legislation of the last session was virtually to amend 
out of existence the remaining three Acts now in force, by the 
embodiment of most of the forty-five recommendations made in 
the Report in a new law. Let it further be borne in mind, that 
these Societies are voluntary private associations for the attain- 
ment of one. of the most legitimate objects pussible—namely, 
insurance against the effects of sickness, &c.; that they are, in 
fact, strictly within the province of private enterprise, and the 
absolute folly of shutting out the lessons of experience in regard 
to strained legislation ought to be fully apparent; but the 
strongest pinion in wisdom’s wing is to be plucked or clipped ; 
for “the memory of past folly” seems to be obliterated; and 
next Session we are threatened with another Government attempt 
to control these Societies ! 

What are the acknowledged importance and value of the in- 
terests proposed to be dealt with may be learned from the Report. 
At page 16, it is thus stated :— 

1. “There is strong presumptive evidence, that in England 
and Wales alone there are over four millions of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, members of such Societies, and there is good reason to 
suppose that there are at least as many more (making in all eight 
millions)* interested (as wives, children, &c.), in the promised 
benefits of such Societies. 

2. “There is every reason to believe—indeed for the most 
part there is direct evidence—that in England and Wales alone 
there are 32,000 of such Societies, registered and unregistered. 

3. “Taking facts proved before us, and extending to a large 
class of these Societies, we are enabled to estimate that the 





* We think this estimate understates the dimensions of this noble and 
spontaneous effort of self-help. Of the 4,000,000 members approximately 
ascertained we believe fully one-half to be heads of families, who would fairly 
represent some 10,000,000 souls, or in all 12,000,000 interested in the well- 
being of the movement. If it be otherwise, we might find consolation in the 
fact that some 3,000,000 of the members must be young persons growing up 
under the beneficial influence of self-imposed provident habits, and offering 
splendid social promise for the future, 
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32,000 Societies have funds in hand amounting to over 
11,000,000. 

4. “It is estimated that not less than 2,000,000/. is an- 
nually saved to the ratepayers by the existence of the Friendly 
Societies.” 

Truly the promoters of such a system, so widely spread and 
so vast, may look upon the proffer of Government aid, if help 
be intended, as Dr. Johnson did when on the completion of his 
great work the “English Dictionary” Lord Chesterfield sent to 
offer him assistance, which the great Lexicographer characterized 
as sending out a little cock-boat to promote the voyage of a 
three-decker on her return from circumnavigating the world ! 

If therefore, as we have attempted to show, indiscriminate 
charity is most mischievous, and Charity Organization an 
anomaly, and the Poor Law system prejudiced beyond redemp- 
tion, and finally, that the Friendly Society movement is con- 
strained, by State interference, into virtual insolvency, what is 
to be done ? 

Our answer is ready. Each of these modes of dealing with 
the poor who “shall never cease out of the land,” is fatally 
detective ; but.all have in them elements of good. The spirit of 
one is admirable, the principle of another is practical and just, and 
the Anglo-Saxon independence and individuality of the system of 
Self-help is admirable. Indiscriminate charity justifies herself, 
because the Poor Law is discredited and hated. The Poor Law 
system works harshly and with vacillation, because it cannot 
ignore the possibilities of a supplementary and indeterminate 
charity. Self-help is stricken into comparative paralysis 
because the Poor Law claims its rate from all alike, and indis- 
criminate charity makes idleness often more profitable than 
independence. What is wanted is the means to harmo- 
nize and utilize the advantages of all. Why not, therefore, 
gather up the good into one vigorous and comprehensive measure 
of statesmanship? Why not recognise, in order to enhance the 
virtues of each system, and at the same time lop off all that is 
useless or bad, by an act so bold, so just and so enlightened, 
that it shall discredit by its breadth and its thoroughly practical 
character all other systems legal or private ; enlist all shows of 
feeling and sentiment ; dispel prejudice by its characteristics of 
simplicity and wisdom; and by working strictly within the 
true functions of law, uphold the self-respect of the poor, and 
command the confidence of the rich ? 

From the Poor Law, as a centre, we feel convinced that some 
such plan as we will venture to sketch might be built up with 
ease and certainly. Hidden and perverted as it may be, the 
true principle of the English Poor Law is that of mutual 
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assurance. What we venture to advocate is, that this shall be 
recognised, intensified, and so to speak, legalized. The virtue 
is taken out of it by compulsion—let it, therefore, be made 
voluntary. The benefits are warped and soured by hereditary 
prejudice ; let them, therefore, flow in other channels, and be 
wedded to better associations. In its herding of orphan children 
in workhouses it is engaged in the “ cultivation of pauperism ;” 
—let them be separated from all pauper influences in State 
boarding-schools, and if vicious, in reformatories. 

A plan aiming at all this might, we are disposed to think, be 
made to grow out of the Poor Law system, and yet carry 
with it no taint of its origin. It might be of it, and yet be 
always in contrast with it; supported by it, and yet only asa 
stepping-stone to brighter things. Our suggestion is— 

1, The formation of a National Friendly Society, with local 
management by a board composed in part of members-ex-officio, 
and partly by members elected by subscribers, and under the 
control of the Local Government Board. 

2. That the subscription be determined by reference to the 
best tables of mortality, and from the latest experience of the 
working of the best existing Societies. 

3. That, although this Society should be based upon the prin- 
ciples of self-support, the Poors’ Rate should be liable for any 
‘local deficiency. 

4, That the machinery of the existing Poor Law be used as 
far as practicable for the working of such Society; that the 
collection be made quarterly ; and that, if paid in advance, a 
smal] deduction be made proportionate to the period anticipated. 

5, That every ratepayer be annually offered the option of 
continuing to pay the Poors’ Rate as at present, or to become 
a member of the National Friendly Society so instituted, and 
that to all members of such Society the Poors’ Rate be remitted. 

6. That the benefits to ensue from membership should be (1) 
Relief when sick ; (2) help when out of work; (3) the means 
to migrate to obtain work when sanctioned by the Board ; (4) 
superannuation allowance; (5) payment of a sum for burial. 

7. That returns of wages and work shall be periodically made 
to the Local Government Board from each district; and that a 
summary of such reports be returned, when completed, to all 
such districts. 

8. That membership shall be transferable from one district to 
any other to which a member may remove; and in case of a 
member leaving the country, and unable longer to continue his 
or her subscription, some sum proportionate to the length of 
membership be returned. 

A National Friendly Society instituted upon some such basis 
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as the foregoing would present, when compared with all other 
societies, the following advantages :— 

1. Absolute security under a State guarantee. 

2. A maximum of economy in administration. 

3. A minimum subscription. 

4. Intelligibility from uniformity of management. 

5. Confidence, from the certainty and safety of results. 

By thus drawing away the best class of the working com 
munity from all connexion with the Poor Law system, who and 
what would be left ? 

1. Mendicants and vagrants; those who hold pauperism 
merely in reserve, and who are thieves when opportunity offers. 

2. (1) Able-bodied but unsteady workmen, well intentioned 
but weak, preferring present gratification to future advantage, 
and who gradually sink through occasional lapses into chronic 
pauperism ;"(2) labourers engaged in irregular employment, or 
whose work varies with the weather, or the seasons, and who lack 
the will or power to lay by when in full work ; (3) tradesmen 
and clerks of small means, reduced by want of success, who 
expend what might be made, with strict frugality and proper 
care, into a surplus, in “keepmg up appearances ;” and who, 
when their business or situations have been reduced or lowered, 
put unwilling hands to work because they think themselves too 
good for their position; or, as is too often the case, those who 
have a dressy mismanaging wife, and children badly brought up, 
and who sink despondingly into helplessness and drink, ending in 
suicide or an appeal to the parish. To the widows of some, the 
death of the husband is a release ; but to the most, the alterna- 
tive is work to which they are unused, and for which they are 
unfitted : the alternative being starvation or the workhouse. 

The mendicant and vagrant portion of the residuum we would 
place entirely under the superintendence of the police. Its 
hand in a covert way is against every one, and every one’s hand 
io fear and hate is against it. Mendicants and vagrants are the 
pests of society. They impose upon the credulous, deceive the 
benevolent, bully the weak, and rob the careless. From their 
reckless devil-me-care ranks the criminality of the country is fed ; 
and the police, comparatively ubiquitous and well informed, is 
the only force capable of dealing with this nomad outcast fringe 
of society. As quasi-criminals, under cover of pauperism, there- 
fore, we would consign their treatment to the police, with Magis- 
terial supervision, with the inexorable dictum of relief if required, 
but confinement until its value be worked out. 

The second portion of the residuum belongs to the Poor Law 
system absolutely, and should, in our opinion, be dealt with by 
the strict application of the main principle of the Poor Law, 
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viz, indoor relief only. Those who refuse the option of pro- 
viding for themselves when the opportunity is offered to them, 
must be taken as preferring to choose the alternative of a 
strictly-applied Poor Law. In dispensing a National provision 
against starvation, the greatest kindness in the end will be to 
make the workhouse the inexorable test of want ; and if need 
be, the punishment also for voluntary improvidence. 

These three sections of actual or possible pauperism may be 
supposed to be amenable to prudential considerations, and 
susceptible of improvement by judicious treatment. There 
remains, however, one other important section, which deserves 
and demands altogether special treatment. It forms a class not 
yet alive to, or else past the influence of the higher motives of 
prudence and self-respect, or the lower ones of shame and hard 
fare. “We mean orphan children and the aged and im- 
potent. 

This is a large class, and one upon which no direct deterrent 
influences can be brought to bear, and which ought not to 
suffer degradation, and be merged in the mass of confirmed 
pauperism. It must live, and society in the concrete must 
provide the means whereby it lives. And the question arises, 
Will society make a virtue of necessity ; make’ the best of a 
bad bargain ; or with short-sighted negligence, or hard hearted- 
ness, or culpable indifference, allow the present elements of 
social loss to become the seed for future greater loss and more 
entire degradation and mischief? The number of children now 
under parish treatment is a distressing feature, and yet it might 
be made one of the most promising of the Poor Law system. 
What could philanthropy wish for more than to have 50,000 of 
the children of the lowest stratum of society taken from the 
midst of the evil influences of their surroundings, to be im- 
pressed by the fairest influences of moral and _ intellectual 
education ? And what does philanthropy really accomplish with 
this promising material thus ready to be moulded by Christian 
hands into the best forms of an average human nature? Why 
this :—it simply acknowledges its obligation to keep them alive! 
As a matter of economy it prescribes certain sanitary arrange- 
ments, and as a matter of policy, or for very shame, -it has them 
taught the rudiments of learning. But while by the force of 
circumstances these orphans are emancipated from the evil at- 
mosphere of home, philanthropy subjects them to the evil atmo- 
sphere of the workhouse. They are saved from being brought 
up as thieves and beggars, only to be “cultivated into pau- 

erism !” 

The first step towards improvement is the awakening of a 
feeling of responsibility. The evil is flagrant and alarming. 
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The responsibility for dealing with it is dormant. The indiffe- 
rence, the negligence, the inability to comprehend the scope and 
meaning of Christian neighbourship, we take to be the natural 
result of State interference with individual enterprise and 
moral action. Our duty to our neighbour is by law contracted 
for in a cheap and easy way. 

Society is willing to give and content to pay rates, but it must 
not be troubled. At times no doubt conscience is pricked, and 
a feeling is aroused that “something must be done,’ and in the 
present case, that “something” has taken the shape of a 
modified system of Baby Farming, under the flimsy veil of 
“ Boarding-out.” It is not long since that the} public feeling 
was outraged by the disgusting revelations of an iniquitous 
system popularly known as “Baby Farming.” The name is 
associated with the flagrant’ abuse of an arrangement which, 
however, is simply “ boarding-out,” the difference being that 
the last term has not as yet been besmirched and discredited. 
The horror created in the public mind has latterly died out ; 
probably because in answer to the ordinary cry for “something” 
to be done, a law was passed insuring certain conditions in 
carrying out the discredited system. Its proposed extension as 
regards the children reared in workhouses, is evidence of three 
things: first, the awakening of responsibility towards the work. 
house children, which is good ; second, the fact that a great 
number of well-meaning persons are too good to understand how 

rone human nature is to iniquity, and in their ignorance “ rush 
in” to work intolerable mischief, which is decidedly bad ; and 
lastly, how little accustomed philanthropy is to look to the 
principle involved in its acts; how pleased it is with novelty, 
and how easily misled it is by mere names ; all of which is very 
much to be regretted. We may add to this the unfortunate 
readiness to be tickled with a sing-song euphony of statement, 
and to be inspirited by a jaunty speculative perfection of results, 
of those people whose Christianity develops itself in an abnormal 
and spasmodic way. Such worn diction is the stock-in-trade of 
institutional benevolence, to get up subscriptions or promote 
new schemes, just as the eloquence of the men in rusty black 
is turned to good account when, in similar worn phraseology, they 
state the case of unmerited misfortune, sketch their better days, 
and picture the wife and children at home without covering and 
without bread. So “ boarding-out,” in happy oblivion that 
“ baby-farming” has proved to be an abomination, and that the 
same conditions rule in both,—poverty and pay on the one hand, 
and on the other, absence of trouble, and a shifted or bartered 
responsibility—is the result of a craving for a change; good if 
possible, but under all circumstances a change. The proposed 
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inspection by a Committee of Ladies of the poor children for 
whom homes are to be found amongst those so poor as to be 
induced to make a profit by taking in boarders sounds well ; 
and for a time would no doubt work well; but we cannot 
forget the parable of the seed sown by the wayside, and how 
easily difficulties “offend” some, and how the cares of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches make the efforts of others 
“unfruitful.” Surely there is nothing to prevent the Committee 
of Ladies from exercising their benevolent supervision over the 
children now requiring care and attention in the workhouse. 
The greater need under the more unfavourable system, presents 
a wider, as certainly it presents a more accessible, field for 
benevolent effort. But is it too near? does contiguity rob it of 
the enchantment which distance lends to the euphemistic descrip- 
tion of model cottages, and happy homes, and the ties of a 
(pecuniary?) relationship? with perfect ventilation, efficient 
drainage, wholesome food, and the rule of cleanliness so charac- 
teristic of the families of (particularly) the agricultural labouring 
class? We shall rejoice to see philanthropy stretch a hand to 
“ Borriaboolagah,” when there are no evils in parish workhouses 
capable of mitigation. 

That there are evils, we accept the evidence of the Boarding- 
out movemeut to prove. They may be minimized, but they are 
inseparable from a system which rich and poor alike detest. Pass- 
ing over the Boarding-out proposal as being a remedy worse 
than the disease, we may point to the commun-sense one. The 
principal evil, and one which is inherent, is the association of a 
rising generation with the degradation and prejudices attached to 
the workhouse. The cure is simply to sever the connexion. 
Remove all orphan children te a separate establishment. Board 
them out—not amongst those who have an interest in starving 
them, but in “ District Boarding Schools,” and give the poor 
pariahs at least the chance of deriving some benefit from their 
orphanage, in the way of education and discipline without the 
penalty of disgrace. 

To the superannuated and incurable, the same immunity from 
disgrace ought to be extended. To treat them harshly and with a 
niggard hand might shorten their miserable lives, but it could not 
by any moral influence diminish their numbers. If society recog- 
nises the claims of this class to care and attention at all, it ought 
to recognise them in full, and the more so because the working 
of a National Friendly Society will induce many of the class to 
make due provision for age and impotence. The possession and 
exercise of the prudential virtues will also extend its influence 
laterally, or at all events the duties of relationship then can 
be enforced if necessary by the guardians of the poor. Hence, 
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the fear of attracting applicants to Refuges for old age, and 
for cripples and those incapable of work, may be answered by 
pointing to the counter-attraction of a safe and economical 
Friendly Society. 

The following synopsis will show at a glance the chief fea- 
tures of the scheme we have ventured to propound. That 
such a scheme is practical we have every reason to believe. 
That it will obviate many of the evils connected with Poor 
Law administration we can feel no doubt. That it will help 
to foster the noble development of the spirit of self-help, made 
by the working classes of this country, we feel well assured ; 
and if any one doubts the growing appreciation which these 
classes will feel towards a State endeavour to assist them, to he/p 
themselves in their own way, let him try to realize the blank 
despair of the poor crushed spirit which has toiled through a 
long life in pursuit of an object, the value of which increases as 
each year passes, when it wakes to the fact that the cherished 
aim is a delusion. 

Such a scheme if carried out will emancipate the working of 
the Poor Law proper from all sentimental feeling. That law is 
in principle inexorable, and its working ought to be purely 
mechanical. The difficulty is practically insurmountable when 
those who are unfortunate and those who are vicious have 
to be dealt with under the same provisions, and by the same 
rule. And more difficult still when robust idleness and en- 
feebled age are to be dealt with alike. 

We entertain strong hopes that the further emancipation of 
what we may call the irresponsible class (children and the im- 
potent) from immediate Poor Law association, would draw to 
them the attention and kindness of the benevolent and actively 
philanthropical. And last, not least, we have a strong convic- 
tion that such separation and such popularizing of what we may 
call the State dependents, might furnish a more legitimate out- 
let for the charity which loses itself in almsgiving, and for 
some of the bequests which do much mischief in pauperizing 
those capable of work. To soothe the last days of the worn ont 
poor who have spent life in a struggle for existence; and to 
watch over, and to brighten the dismal prospect of the neglected 
young, would not be unworthy work for the followers of Him 
who took the poor, the helpless and the young, under His especial 
care, 

Lastly, we believe that in nothing we have advocated in regard 
to a National Friendly Society have we exceeded the legitimate 
function of State action. No one questions the advantage of 
such action in respect of the Post Office; and it was without an 
adverse criticism on this point that the Government undertook. 
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the management of the telegraph system. The anomaly of a 
connexion of public Savings Banks with an organization for the 
purpose of receiving and distributing letters, may be practically 
justified by the end, as it is justified in principle on the broad 
ground of equal benefit to all. Then why not, in the case of a 
Friendly Society, extend the same principle of general help for 
the good of all; guided by the wise axiom of helping the helpful 
and assuring the fair fruit of the harvest to him who sows and 
tends the growth? To take the whole system of self-help into 
State keeping is vastly different from so much interference by 
registration and other delusive legislation with private enter- 
prise, unsettling what it dare not affirm, and deluding by half 
promises it is unwilling to perform. There is no mistake abot 
the one; there is no intelligible principle acted upon, and no 
profitable results have as yet ensued from the other. In private 
enterprise, “it is chiefly the individual that is interested ;’* and 
here law should stop. In that which “ chiefly interests society,” 
law is simply the deed of co-partnership to regulate the social 
undertaking. M. About says in effect, that liberty consists in 
freedom of individual action, provided the circle of that action 
does not intersect the circle of any one else. If, therefore, every 
individual circle falls within or beyond every one else’s circle, 
the State definition of the boundary which circumscribes them 
all is the true function of the State. Hence for the State to 
define a line which protects all included lines of self-help is to 
protect individual interests and to preserve abstract liberty of 
action. In practice as regards various departments, and in 
abstract principle, therefore, we hold that a National Friendly 
Society, built upon a strict Poor Law system, but emancipated 
from all obnoxious and deteriorating influences, is a just, true, 
and wise adhesion to the principles of social liberty. 

Finally, we maintain that the Poor Law, amended on the 
basis we have described, in a form more simple, and with aim 
more direct; administered in a spirit of strict justice and by 
fixed rules, but offering a fair scope for the exercise of private 
benevolence, will check pauperism, uphold the self-respect. of 
the poor, and cease to be what it has been—the evidence and 

ethaps the source of danger and disgrace to the entire social 
life of England. 





* Mill “On Liberty.” 





Art. VIL.—Tue First Metauzurcists. 


Times’ and Academy Reports of the meetings of the British 
Association and of the Congress of Orientalists, 1874. 


NE of the most attractive sciences of the present day is that 

of Anthropology, which was defined by Sir W. R. Wilde, 

in his opening address in, the Biological Section of the British 
Association at Belfast, to mean — 

“The science of man, his origin, age, and distribution on our globe, 
his physical conformation and his susceptibility of cultivation, his 
various forms of speech, his laws, habits, manners, customs, weapons, 
and tools; his archaic markings, as also his pictorial remains; his 
tombs, his idographic and phonetic or alphabetic writing, down to 
his present culture in different countries ; and his manufactures, arts, 
and degrees of intelligence in his different phases of life throughout 
the world.’”’* 

This indeed opens up a wide field for that research which has 
received such great impetus from the deliberations of the various 
congresses of the past year, and which must, in some of its 
various forms, attract the interest and secure the attention of a 
large proportion of mankind, whether scientific or unscientific. 

The matter-of-fact man of business will enter warmly into 
the latter branch of the subject, and endeavour to make himself 
acquainted with the present condition of mankind, with a view 
to the increase of commerce. The archeologist, the astronomer, 
the geologist, and the philologist, will, on the contrary, find a 
greater interest in the former part of the inquiry, and laboriously 
working out therefrom the history of man in the past, will add 
link unto link to that golden chain of sequences, which shall 
eventually draw forth the world from the dim chaos of primeval 
darkness, into the clear light of historic truth. Earnestly at 
the present time, as of old in the Indian fable, the Soors and 
the Assoors are engaged in churning the troubled ocean to bring 
forth the amreeta—the water of life. Now, as then, the churn- 
ing staff—the mighty mountain of inquiry—is whirled to and fro 
on the back of the Eastern tortoise ; now, as then, the thong 
which whirls the mountain is the serpent ; and now, as then, two 
classes of men, Soors and Assoors, set the wondrous machinery 
in motion, and even, as then, things wholly irrelevant to the 





* Times, August 24th, 1874. 
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churning were produced by it, as “ the moon with pleasing coun. 
tenance, the goddesses of fortune and of wine, the seven-headed 
horse, the jewel of Narayen, the tree of plenty, the cow and the 
elephant,”* the whole ending in a mighty conflagration ; so now, 
in the process of scientific inquiry, strange and unexpected 
results are obtained, affecting all the sciences, whilst seeking 
only to elucidate one, and these results in like manner cannot 
fail to occasion a conflagration, seeing that they militate against 
opinions long held sacred, and overthrow prejudices which have 
become rooted by the undisturbed growth of centuries; but 
even as then the water of life did at length appear, and showers 
from Indrar quenched the devouring flame, so let us trust that 
from this modern churning, Truth, the pure and indestructible, 
shall shine forth at length resplendent and triumphant, and 
cause her opponents to shrink back quelled and amazed, to lift 
their heads no more. 

One of the products of this famous Oriental churning was 
molten metal, which from the heat of the conflagration ran 
down into the ocean, and certainly not the least important of 
anthropological inquiries is that which relates to the discovery 
of metals and their early use by man, for this was a mighty 
stride from that primitive barbarism in which the only weapons 
and tools employed were of stone and bone. It must be-re- 
membered that these two materials, stone and bone, would 
appear to have been in universal use in the very earliest ages 
of man’s history, underlying alike the ancient civilization of 
Egypt and the more modern civilization of Europe. Beneath 
the hoary pyramids and obelisks of Egypt, and beneath the far 
more hoary stalagmite and breccia of Kent’s cavern, are found 
the very same type of weapon nsed by the lowest savages at the 
present day—arrowheads, celts and hammers of flint, harpoons 
and needles of bone, such as form the curiosities of our Ethno- 
logical collections, are still used in their ancient form by many 
outlying tribes, who have never yet seen implements of iron ; 
the boomerang so skilfully thrown by the Australian savage, and 
long considered peculiar to Australasia, appears on the monu- 
ments of Egypt ; and a most interesting chart in Colonel Lane 
Fox’s valuable collection at the Bethnal Green Museum, traces 
it in all its various stages up to the modern spear. If then we 
see savages in the present day continuing to use the same archaic 
type of weapon found to have been in use many thousands of 
years ago in our own land, and in that land where of all others we 
find the very earliest known traces of civilization, are we to sup- 
pose the arts of civilization to have been indigenous in different 





* Maurice’s “ History of Hindostan.” 
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races, the spontaneous outburst in many lands of a genius 
which remains to the present day in embryo among savages? or 
were they developed in one spot only and thence spread like the 
undulations of a wave of light in gradually widening circles 
which have not yet reached their bourne, but which shail at 
length include the whole human race within the range of their 
enlightening influence ¢ 

Many of the ablest ethnologists of our age maintain that man, 
being everywhere similarly constituted, will always under similar 
circumstances do precisely the same things—that being a pro- 
gressive animal, he will always develop such a degree of civiliza- 
tion as accords with his outward circumstances: hence they deny 
or ignore a very patent fact, that wherever we find traces of 
any great advance in civilization in pre-historic times, there we 
also find traces of an admixture of race—of two or more distinct 
types becoming perhaps gradually amalgamated.* 

The recent explorations in various caverns all give the same 
history ; they show us primeval man dwelling with extinct 
mammalia, hunting them and killing them for food with 
weapons formed of chipped unpolished flint, and this as 
yet is all we know of paleolithic man; if any other 
remains of this ancient dweller in caves, this hunter of beasts 
long vanished from the earth, this fisher in seas and lakes which 
have long since become dry land, exist, they are too doubtful to 
be any authentic ethnological guide. Whether he even possessed 
the art of producing fire is not ascertained, but certain it is that 
when we come to neolithic times, we find not only a great 
advance in civilization, in the use of polished flint implements, 
abundant traces of fire, of the commencement of agriculture, 
pottery, and weaving, and of art-culture—in engravings on 
mammoth ivory, of the mammoth himself, not yet extinct; of 
bone flutes, and ornaments of shells, amber, and jet; rude pottery, 
spindle whorls, &c. ; but we also find traces of two distinct races, 
the remains of which are known to antiquaries as the dolicho- 
cephalic and the brachycephalic. It is generally supposed that 
the dolichocephalic or long-headed race was the oldest. Were 
they then the aboriginal makers of paleolithic implements, 
drawn out of their caverns and taught some of the arts of civi- 
lization by a brachycephalic race coming from a distant land ? 





* Darwin says: ‘‘ There are no just grounds for the belief that the high 
culture of the native Peruvians and Mexicans was derived from any foreign 
source.” (‘ Descent of Man,” cap. v. p. 183.) And he <n in the same 


place of the boomerang as a good instance of independent discovery among the 
Australians, whereas its use in Ancient Egypt, and retention by the aborigines 
of South Africa, would seem to show that it was formerly used by many 
African peoples, surviving only among isolated and uncivilized tribes. 
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There seems every reason to suppose so; moreover, there seems 
ground for believing that the same race—the brachycephalic— 
introduced somewhat later the use of metals—that is, of gold and 
copper, for the former has undoubtedly been found in very 
ancient barrows, and the latter was quarried with stone imple- 
ments, not only here but in remote Peru, at what date who can 
tell with certainty? That there was a time before the introduc- 
tion of bronze in which copper was used for tools, &c., is not 
only a reasonable supposition, but is proved by the discovery of 
many copper implements in various places, and it seems certain 
that many of the “ celts,” &c., which are classified as bronze, are 
in reality of copper. Wilson* gives the results of an analysis 
made of some of those found in Scotland, a considerable 
number of which prove to have been of pure copper; and at the 
recent meeting of the Archeological Congress at Stockholm, an 
analysis of four implements found in Cyprus proves three of 
them to be of copper. Copper implements have likewise been 
found in India, and in the peat bogs of Denmark. There isa 
peculiarity in the ancient neolithic people which is important in 
endeavouring to trace their origin : they everywhere buried their 
dead under huge mounds of earth, and generally in a crouching 
position in megalithic chambers. When we come to the bronze 
period, we find cremation practised ; but this does not necessarily 
mean the advent of a new race, for the earth-mound was still 
retained and the burnt bones, enclosed in an urn or cyst, were 
buried under a disproportionately large tumulus. It is probable 
that the discovery of the power of fire in smelting metals may 
have suggested the new method of disposing of the dead, which 
perhaps may have caused as great an outcry when first adopted 
in those days as it seems likely to do upon its revival in our 
own. Ji does not appear that the type of skull of these bronze- 
users differed very materially from that of the neolithic age, so 
as to indicate a new race; but the practice of cremation would 
render that point difficult to decide ; because few skulls treated 
would remain perfect, but, perhaps, the thickness as well as 
the form of the skull will eventually help to guide cranio- 
logists in their researches, for Herodotus remarks upon the 
difference between the skulls of the Persians and Egyptians in 
this respect. Three remarkable skulls are placed side by side 
in the Corineum museum at Cirencester ; the first is of the ex- 
treme dolichocephalic type—very low retreating forehead, very 
heavy prognathous jaws, the bone peculiarly white and perhaps 
very thick ; the second is of a medium type, long and with a 
retreating forehead, but considerably modified ; the third shows 





* See Wilson’s “ Pre-historic Man,” p. 282. 
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a remarkably high and broad forehead almost perpendicular—a 
head which might have belonged to a Greek or Roman philoso- 
pher. All three skulls are referred to the Roman period, and 
the first is regarded as the head of a negro, which of course is 
possible, as the Romans had many black slaves; the second is 
probably British, and the third Roman. But at a glance every 
one would be convinced that they were types of three several 
races, and it would seem that there is scarcely a country in the 
world where traces may not in the same manner be found of the 
existence of two or more races. Even in Australia* the diffe- 
rence between the tribes is immense, the Tasmanians strongly 
resembling the Negro, whilst others are as evidently related to 
the Malay. Nor is this difference confined to physicai peculiari- 
ties—they also differ so much in speech as to be unable to un- 
derstand each other, and their manners and customs vary ina 
corresponding degree. Amongst these may be found the very 
lowest type of mankind. And here a curious problem presents 
itself. It would seem impossible that tribes so low in civilization 
could ever have crossed the ocean to have occupied their present 
home. On the north-west coast, at the time of their dis- 
covery, no canoe was to be seen, but only rude rafts. How 
then did they reach that remote land? It is evident that at 
some time in the world’s history Australia must have been con- 
nected with one of the other continents, and Mr. Wallace, in his 
“ Malay Archipelago,’—points out the singular resemblance be- 
tween the fauna and flora of the eastern part of the Oriental 
Archipelago and Australia and New Guinea, whilst the pro- 
ducts of the western islands resemble those of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, arguing therefrom that the western islands were sepa- 
rated from Asia within the lifetime of existing species, whilst 
probably the eastern portion of the Archipelago was once con- 
nected with Australia; and he points out that the inhabitants 
may also be classed into two corresponding divisions—the 
Malays and Papuans—the Malays being unquestionably of 
Asiatic origin, like the mammals with which they are associated. 
Sir John Lubbock,+ commenting on these views, remarks :— 


“Tt is my belief that as the Malayans came from Asia, so the 
Papuans are connected, though somewhat more remotely, with Africa, 
while the Australians have probably occupied their present area much 
longer than either of the two other races. ‘The Malayan race is 
gradually encroaching on the Papuan, as the Papuan perhaps did long 
ago on the still lower Australians.” 





* See “ Discoveries in Australia,’ by Captain Stokes, H.M.S. Beagle, 


1841. 
+ “The Malay Archipelago,” Macmillan’s Magazine, April, 1869. 
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Now it is almost universally acknowledged by geologists 
that Australia is the oldest land existing on the face of 
the globe, its peculiar fauna and flora connecting it with a 
geologic age long since superseded in other parts of the 
world by more modern forms. If, then, we find there, co-existent 
with this flora and fauna, the lowest type of mankind, resem- 
bling that which researches among our caves reveal as having 
existed here, together with extinct animals, are we to conclude 
that in these savages we behold primeval man? and, if so, did 
they originate in this ancient land, and thence gradually extend 
themselves over the world by means of the communication at 
that time existing with Africa? or, assuming Asia to have been 
man’s birthplace, as is commonly supposed, are we to conclude 
that he spread thence through Africa to Australia, and then, in 
consequence of a separation from Africa, remained stationary, 
until, by a mighty terrestrial oscillation, the southern continent 
became so nearly connected with Asia as to be approachable by 
rude canoes, receiving in that manner a new race, modified by 
time, aided by food, climate, and soil, in the common cradle of 
humanity, into a type resembling the Malay? One thing seems 
evident—that since the connexion with the Asiatic continent has 
ceased the Australians have remained stationary. In many thon- 
sands of years, notwithstanding what Professor Max Miiller says 
—that, “given the human mind and hnman language, and the 
world by which we are surrounded, the different systems of philo- 
sophy of Thales and Hegel, of Vydsu and Kapila are inevitable 
solutions’—they appear never to have produced a philosopher, 
or an architect, or even a tiller of the soil; and in a land teeming 
with gold, they do not appear ever to have used it even for orna- 
ment. Neither does there appear among them any traces of de- 
gradation—no forsaken cities or works of art, as in America, to 
attest a long-forgotten greatness: they seem simply to have stood 
still because cut off by physical changes from communication with 
more civilized races. It is a singular fact that almost all 
the lowest tribes of men are to be found in the southern hemi- 
sphere, chiefly below 30° S. lat., as the Tasmanians, the Terra del 
Fuegians, the Bushmen of South Africa, reappearing, however, in 
the outlying Andaman Islands, and perhaps in some of the far 
distant tribes in the interior of Asia, Africa, and America, remote 
from the influence of civilization Can we believe that from 


* Professor Owen says: ‘Zoological aud geological evidences concur to 
point to a pre-historic race of mankind, existing generation after generation on 
a continent which, in course of gradual, not cataclysmal geologic change, has 
been broken up into insular patches of land.”—Professor Owen’s Address at 
the Congress of Orientalists, deademy, Sept. 26th, 1874. 
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such as these our philosophers, our poets, our artists have de- 
scended? Yet they can be shown to possess some points in 
common with more civilized races. In Australia and at the Cape 
caves are found filled with rude paintings, and Captain Stokes, 
of H.M.S. Beagle, mentions carvings on rocksin Depuch Islands, 
done by removing the hard red outer coating, and exposing the 
greenstone beneath. These rude cave and rock paintings and 
carvings, which are found also on Easter Island and in Central 
America, taken in connexion with other customs connecting them 
with Africa and Asia, may perhaps throw some light on the origin 
of the more highly finished specimens of the same kind in Egypt, 
Etruria, and India. If we believe, according to Scripture and 
almost universal tradition, that all mankind originated in one pair 
—a belief which is rather strengthened by Mr. Darwin’s theory, so 
highly improbable does it seem that human beings so similar in 
form and habits of thought should have been evolved by the 
process of natural selection from some lower form more than 
once in the world’s history—then, either the first man was formed 
a model of all the sciences, and some of his posterity have 
greatly descended in the scale ; or he was made little better than 
the brutes, and has gradually developed into the highly civilized 
being we see him in some places, remaining almost in his 
primitive state of barbarism in others. Some of the great ad- 
vances made in particular regions must doubtless be ascribed to 
climate, soil, and superior food, as Mr. Buckle suggests ; but some 
also to accidental discoveries, the first of which was indubitably 
that of fire, which a Chinese legend ascribes to a bird striking 
his bill against the dry branch of a tree. The art of agriculture 
was another great discovery, so important in its results as to be 
almost universally ascribed to the teaching of the gods; but that 
which even more than either of the above-mentioned discoveries 
tended to the rise of civilization, was the art of working metals, 
and whatever race can claim the honour of that discovery may 
also be looked upon as the pioneers of civilization. Is there any- 
thing to guide us in the search for these early metallurgists? It 
appears to us that there are many indicators, all pointing in one 
direction, and leading us direct to the cradle of science. Let us 
follow three of these true kings of the east, laden with riches, 
and see whereto their footsteps tend. 

J. Archaic remains; IJ. Language ; III. Myths and legends. 

I. Starting from our own land we find archaic remains of a. 
peculiar type, the origin of which is lost in the long night of the 
past, consisting of great earthen tumuli heaped up over graves 
either formed of great blocks of stone, enclosing the corpse in a 
crouching or full-length position, or else containing an earthen 
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urn or vase full of burnt bones. Sometimes these tumuli contain 
two or more interments of different periods, but even in the 
oldest of them have been found buried with the skeleton, beads 
of amber and jet, and ornaments of gold. Then there are the 
great stone circles of Avebury, Stanton, Drew, Stonehenge, &c., 
cromlechs formed of immense stones of various forms and sizes, 
—some of which may have been originally covered with earth,— 
and some very curious holed stones, either forming part of a 
cromlech, or standing in lines with no apparent object. To these 
may be added in Scotland, at least one very singular mound, in 
the form of a serpent, recently discovered by Mr. Phené; and 
in Ireland some peculiar round towers. Now almost all these 
things may be traced through Northern Europe and Asia to 
Northern India and China; and thence crossing the ocean, some 
of them, particularly the mounds, reappear in Central America. 
Again, returning from India, westward, we find the earthen 
mounds modified into pyramids of stone and brick in Chaldzea, 
Egypt, Abyssinia ; and again the same modification appears in 
Mexico ; and, as recently discovered in the Ladrone Islands, 
where, on the little islands of Rota and Tinian, have been found 
“two series of eight stone pyramids, standing in two rows at in- 
tervals of twelve feet, the base being twelve feet square, the 
height thirty-six feet. The summit is crowned by a kind of 
large cup, equal in diameter to the diagonal of the base.”* Closely 
connected with pyramids, we find great rock-hewn temples and 
tombs in Egypt, Etruria, and India, all remarkable for their 
ornamentation by sculpture and painting. Another noteworthy 
characteristic of the countries containing these rock-hewn tombs 
and pyramids is the wonderful causeways and immense system 
of water-works they contain. All constructions in these countries 
appear to have been on a gigantic scale, and doubtless gave rise 
to the many legends of giants preserved in the folk-lore of so 
many countries. All these things testify to identity of race, 
and to the high state of civilization attained by that race in long 
past ages; they prove also the antiquity of the art of metal- 
lurgy, for without it pyramids and rock-tombs would have been 
impossible. The archaic remains in Britain, and other lands of 
a more northerly latitude than India and Egypt, although ruder 
in form, have points of family resemblance which cannot fail to 
be observed. The first is the Cyclopean character of the stones 
employed, then the care with which the entrance to pyramid, 
tumulus, or great circle, is placed towards the north or north- 
east, showing some superstitious reverence for that quarter of the 
heavens, and some amount of astronomical and mathematical 








* Academy, Sept. 12th, 1874. 
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knowledge ; an exception to this rule is, however, to be found in 
the Norhaghi and Sepolture dei Giganti, in Sardinia, which inva- 
riably face north-west and south-east.* There is a peculiarity in 
almost all the great circles, and especially those of the greatest 
antiquity, of which we have never met with any explanation: it 
is that the inner circles are very seldom placed in the centre of 
the larger one; this, however, does not occur at Stonehenge, 
which is very evidently a later construction than Avebury and 
others, in which the centre is left open. It is at least curious to 
find the same avoidance of the centre in many of the pyramids, 
and notably in the oldest, both in Egypt and Chaldza. Believing 
as we do that the ancients attached great importance to form, 
assigning certain figures invariably to certain divinities, as the 
circle to the sun, the oval typical of the great mundane egg to the 
earth, the square tothe infernal deities, we do not think sufficient 
attention has hitherto been paid to the peculiar points of diffe- 
rence in these constructions, by students of their origin. Wherever 
there is a square within a great circle, there we should expect to 
find an interment, the very formof the pyramid suggests the 
same idea, and in Etruria many of the subterranean tombs are 
square, changing toa rownd tower when emerging from the earth 
to face the sun.t There is another class of megalithic monu- 
ments which at first sight would appear to be peculiar to Egypt, 
that is the obelisks: but these also have their prototypes of ruder 
form almost all over the world, as seen in the conical stones of 
Babylon, the chaits of India, the perdas fittas of Sardinia, and 
monolithic pillars in many countries, even in the Polynesian 
islands, and everywhere these pillars seem to have been connected 
with solar worship. If we seek for the nineteenth-century represen- 
tatives of the great circles of Britain, and the obelisks and coni- 
cal stones of Egypt and Babylon, we must go to China and see 
them in the great Temple of Heaven, as figured in the [/lustrated 
London News, and in the Che-pi, which are great stones erected 
in honour of emperors and mandarins, and of great events. 
These monoliths seem all to be modifications of the conical stones, 
the earliest form of idolatry, set up universally among Turanian 
peoples as symbols of the generative power of the sun, and often 
accompanied by oval stones, representative of the earth or earth 
goddess, symbolized by the mundane egg, to both of which a 
phallic origin has been assigned, and perhaps justly. The curi- 
ous holed stones, found in many countries in connexion with 
great circles, or forming the door of cromlechs, &c., have perhaps 
a certain affinity with other consecrated stones, but they appear 





* See Tyndall’s “ Sardinia.” 
+ See Dennis’s “Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria.” 
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to me to have some mystical meaning, referable perhaps to the 
very ancient doctrine of metempsychosis, and to that belief in a 
new birth still prevalent in India,* and surviving in some parts of 
our own land, where children are passed through split sticks or 
stones for the cure of diseases. In the cromlechs these holes 
may have been made for the passage of the spirit in the form of 
a serpent, which, among all Turanian races, is the most univer- 
sally believed-in representative of a deceased ancestor. 

II. Language.—It may be safely asserted, we believe, that 
wherever these monuments exist there will also be found a 
Turanian element in the language either actually spoken at 
present in those countries, or existing in inscriptions of a race 
who formerly occupied them, and have since heen superseded. 
Max Miller divides the Turanian family of languages into 
northern and southern. The northern, sometimes called the 
Altaic, or Ugro-Tartaric, is divided into five sections—the Tun- 
gusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Finnic, and Samoyidic. The southern, 
which occupies the south of Asia, is divided into four sections— 
the Tamulic, or languages of the Deccan ; the Bhotiga, or dialects 
of Bhotan ; the Taic, or dialects of Siam; and the Malaic, or 
Malay and Polynesian dialects. We need not point out how 
nearly these divisions represent the lines of archaic remains de- 
scribed by archeologists, but in pre-historic times the northern 
division must certainly have included Great Britain, Gaul, and 
Central America, and the southern must have taken in Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, and probably Greece, Malta, Sardinia, Etruria, and 
also Mexico and Peru, the northern division being marked by 
tumuli or earth-mounds, cromlechs, and dolmen; the southern 
by pyramids of stone or brick, pillars, and obelisks, rock-hewn 
caves and extensive causeways and waterworks, a general Cyclo- 
pean character pervading both divisions of monuments. In all 
these countries, traces, although in many cases very slight ones, 
may, it is believed, be found of a Turanvian element underlying 
the languages at present spoken. The belief is thought to be 
strengthened by the conclusions of the recent Congress of 
Orientalists, at which philologists seem, with one consent, to 
have assigned a Turanian basis to almost all the newly discovered 
inscriptions. The Accadian, or Sumirian, the Median, the second 
language of the Persian inscriptions, and lastly, the Etrurian, 
may all be classed under this head. Judging from the pre- 
historic remains of the Etruscans, there seems to be no room to 
doubt their Turanian origin ; and although Dr. Corssen seems to 
prove the Etruscan to have been an Aryan language, yet we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Taylor’s much disputed theory 





* See Moor’s “ Hindu Pantheon,” and Maurice’s “ Hindostan.” 
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will eventually be acknowledged to be substantially correct. The 
truth, perhaps, is, that they were a mixed race, and their lan- 
guage would naturally be mixed also, retaining, however, a larger 
proportion of words appertaining to the aborigines than of those 
introduced by the conquerors: for it is well known that it is 
much easier to conquer a nation than to change its language. 
Nevertheless, the language of the inscriptions would be that of 
the priestly class—i.e., the conquerors. The Acudemy of Oct. 3rd, 
1874, gives us the opinion of Count Conestabile, that the exis- 
tence side by side of the practice of inhumation and cremation in 
Etruscan tombs indicates the presence of a conquering race— 
the Tusci—in the midst of a native population ; and he believes 
that the natives practised cremation, and the conquerors buried 
their dead. This, if proved, would go far to show that in 
Etruria, as in many other countries, an aristocracy, generally of 
foreign origin, had found means to subdue, not by the sword, 
but by superior civilization, a native population, and to keep 
themselves a class apart, generally as the priests and law- 
givers of the people. The Persian Magi, the British Druids, the 
Peruvian Incas, seem to be instances of this domination by a 
small but highly organized body keeping in subjection, chiefly 
by superstitious terrors, a large native population ; and it wiil 
be remarked that in all these instances the language of the 
priesthood differed very materially from that of the common 
people, proving them to have been of different race, as, indeed, 
universal tradition makes them. Mr. Darwin argues from the 
small success attending missionary enterprise at the present day, 
that it would have been impossible for a few wanderers from Asia 
to have civilized the natives of Peru and Mexico; but it will 
occur to most of us that Paul and Barnabas might have allowed 
themselves to be worshipped as gods by a far more civilized 
people than we imagine the Mexicans and Peruvians to have 
been, and that the conquests of the Spaniards in Mexico and 
Peru were greatly facilitated by the belief of the natives in the 
divine mission of their conquerors. The non-success of modern 
missionaries seems to arise from the importance they attach to 
dogma, If they were content to teach the people agriculture 
and the use of firearms, and to work upon their superstitious 
fears, their success would doubtless be as great as we believe 
that of the first civilizers of Mexico and Peru, of Etruria and 
many other countries to have been. But the missionaries and 
traders of the present day have succeeded in introducing a sort 





* A case in point is the word Udio—God, introduced among the Kaflirs 
by Bishop Colenso, to supply a word wanting in the Kaffir language, and now 
Pomc 4 accepted by them. See Letter signed R. A. S. in Cape Argus, 
Nov. 24th, 1874 
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of spurious language among their converts,* and in process of 
time some of these spurious English words will become, as it 
were, amalgamated with the native language, so as in a measure 
to alter the idiom ; and this was no doubt the manner in which 
languages were modified in ancient times, so that generally, in 
a language apparently purely Aryan, will be found a Turanian 
stratum, varying according to the length of occupation of the 
one or the other of the races; and it is this which renders lan- 
guage alone a fallacious guide in tracing the descent of a people. 
Dr. Birch, in his opening address to the Congress of Orientalists, 
says :— 

“Tn the consideration of the diversities cf race ethnography also 
renders invaluable aid to the philological considerations which guide us 
in the determination of the relative periods of the oldest civilizations 
of the East. For language alone is not a sufficient eriterion for 
deciding a point so remote from observation and so delicate, change of 
language not always implying diversity of race. It is to ethnology, 
as well as to archeology and philology, that we must look for the 
solution of the problems, whence came the first inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile, the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia, the valleys of 
the Himalayas and the banks of the Yangtszekiang, the isles of Japan, 
the shores of Indo-China, with all their internal varieties, the Ames, 
the Mizutsze, the natives of the Andaman Islands—in short, the 
general state of the question of the early immigrations which were 
made before history was written or tradition definitely handed down.”’* 

That, therefore, which, combined with existing monuments 
and language, we would adduce as a strong link, binding toge- 
ther al] those nations of antiquity which appear to have had, if 
not a common origin, at least some connexion with each other 
in prehistoric times, is the identity of their 

III. Myths and Legends.—We think it may be asserted 
broadly, that, classing the human race into the three well- 
known divisions, Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan, we shall 
find the chief deities of the Turanians to have been the sun 
and the earth. Of the sun, the bull, the ram, and the phcenix 
‘were the chosen emblems; whilst the earth was represented 
by the serpent and the goose. ‘The Semites worshipped 
chiefly the moon, the emblems of which were the cow, the dove, 
and the fish ; whilst the divinities of the Aryans were the ele- 
ments, and their emblems the lion, the eagle, and the horse. It 
is natural to suppose that with migrations and conquests, these 
religions would become mixed so as to cause great confusion, 
yet we believe it will be found that according to the predomi- 
nance of one or the other of the great races, so the religion and 
the emblems of that race as above indicated will be in the 


* Academy, Sept. 19th, 1874. 
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ascendant. We can hardly suppose that these emblems were 
adopted simultaneously, so that some tribes may be found with 
only one of these symbols, and this, of course, would tend to prove 
that their separation from the parent stock was the earliest in 
point of time, before the others had become adopted. Of the 
religions of the Semites and Aryans we do not purpose to say 
much, but that of the Turanians bears strongly upon the theory 
we would advocate. Undoubtedly the earliest development of 
external religion was sun worship, but there was a something 
which may be called religion earlier still—it was that which 
characterizes all Turanian nations, even to the present day, the 
worship of deceased ancestors. No sooner does man begin to 
feel his superiority to the beasts of the field, than he becomes 
haunted with the dread of the invisible, the dead come before 
him in dreams, and he believes them yet alive in another state. 
A chieftain in his life had perhaps chosen some special animal 
as his emblem, and after his death this animal appears to several 
of his tribe under circumstances which their superstition looks 
upon as singular ; surely it must be the great chieftain himself 
in that guise! and here we get the germ of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, so firmly believed in by all the ancients, as 
also of that reverence for the dead which prompted them to 
rear such stupendous monuments in honour of deceased chiefs ; 
and of that singular notion, which seems to be purely Turanian, 
that every man has two, three, or even four souls. Now, un- 
doubtedly, the earliest and most universal of the Turanian 
symbols is the serpent; it appears wherever any Turanian 
element can be traced, although perhaps even to this rule there 
may be an exception in the Mincopics, who if they can be 
classed as Turanians, must have been an earlier offshoot even 
than the Australians, among whom the superstitious reverence 
for this reptile exists, according to Captain Stokes, who says :— 
“They believe in the existence of an evil spirit haunting dark 
caverns, wells, and places of gloom (evidently therefore having 
no connexion with the sun), called Jing&. Miago, a native, de- 
scribed this being’as a huge many-folded serpent, and they kindle 
fires and chant incantations to avert his influence.” Probably a 
remnant of solar worship also may be discovered in the “ corro- 
bory” described by the same author :— 


“ At Port Stephen I witnessed a corrobory presenting a peculiar 
feature. As soon as it was dark, a number of heaps of fuel scattered 
here and there were lighted, and the men, painted with spots and lines 
of white, commenced the dance, which consisted in running sideways, 
or in file, stamping with great violence, and emitting an inharimonious 
grunt, gesticulating, and brandishing and striking together their 
weapons. ‘he peculiar feature in this corrobory was the throwing of 
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the kiley, or boomerang, lighted at one end. The remarkable flight 
and extraordinary convolutions of this weapon, marked by a bright 
line of fire, had a singular and startling effect.”* 


These aboriginal circular dances with the fiery accompaniment 
reminds one strorgly of the Beltane fires of Ireland and Scot- 
land, with the May-day dances, which undoubtedly were sur- 
vivals of sun worship. The sun and serpent worship existing in 
this rude form in the ancient land of Australia, and again in 
Fiji, Tonga, and others islands, becomes developed with the 
advance of civilization into something more definite in Asia, 
Africa, and America, where from some unexplained cause the 
serpent loses the malignant character which would seem most 
natural to it, and becomes the Agathademon, the Creator, the 
giver of good gifts, the source of wealth and power. Whether 
it is possible to account for this change, we know not. There 
seems a glimmering of this transition in Fiji and Tonga, where 
the serpent is looked upon as the Creator, but is yet a dull, 
inanimate being, half stone. Journeying through Africa, we find 
the serpent at the present day an object of adoration among 
many negro tribes, always as an embodiment of the deceased 
ancestor ; but it was in the most civilized nation of Africa and of 
the ancient world, that this strange superstition attained its full 
development. Egypt, the nursing-mother of all art and of all 
science, took the lead in this mysterious worship, and we find 
all the gods and all the kings adorned with one or more serpents 
as symbols of authority. On the monuments they are seen 
crowned with the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt, as repre- 
sentatives of the kings of both divisions of the country, but 
the serpent was the peculiar symbol of Kneph, the most ancient 
of the gods, whose name Kirscher derives from Cnoub, that 
is gold, who is identified with Amun the ram-headed, and 
who is called by Eusebius the Creator; whilst Porphyry says 
that from his mouth was produced an egg, out of which came 
the god whom the Greeks call Hephestus, and the Egyptians 
Ptha.t In Pheenicia it was the Agathademon, in Persia it was 
the symbol of both Ormuzd and Ahriman ; in ancient Babylon 
it represented the god Hea or Hoa; in India it was one of the 
avatars of Vishnu, but was more particularly an object of wor- 
ship among the aborigines than of the Hindoos. In Cambodia 
magnificent temples were raised to its honour; in China and 
Japan it is still venerated as the dragon, the symbol of dominion. 
Crossing the Pacific, we find it as the symbol of the good deity 
Quetzalcoatl in Mexico, and worshipped in Peru before the time 





* “ Discoveries in Australia,” p. 250. 
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of the Incas, as also by the Red Indians. It is a prominent 
object in the great mounds of Ohio and the buried cities of 
Yucatan. It was the midgard worm in Scandinavia, the object 
of adoration of the Druids of Britain and Gaul. In Germany 
also it had its worshippers, it was depicted in Etrurian sepulchres, 
and held an honourable place in the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome. It is found represented as parts of gods in the tumuli 
of Tartary, and whole tribes were named after it in the Troad, 
in India, and in America. But this brings us back to the early 
totemic origin of the superstition. Among all these various 
nations, where are we to look for the germs of a worship so wide- 
spread and so unaccountable? because in all these instances, 
except in Scandinavia, it was a good deity. As an object of 
terror, a being to be propitiated, we could understand the reve- 
rence paid to it, but it was by no means in this light that it was 
regarded by the nations above named, but as the creator, the 
giver of wealth and of good gifts to man. That it was of 
Turanian origin we think all antiquaries are agreed. Mr. Fer- 
gusson says :— 

“Tn so far as such glimmerings as we possess enable us to guess 
the locality of its origin, I should feel inclined to say that it came 
from the mud of the Lower Euphrates, among a people of Turanian 
origin, and spread from thence as from a centre to every country or 
land ofthe Old World in which a Turanian people settled. Appa- 
rently no Semitic or no people of Aryan race ever adopted it as a form 
of faith. It is true we find itin Judea; but almost certainly it was 
there an outcrop from the older underlying strata of the population. 
We find it also in Greece and in Scandinavia, anong people whom we 
know principally as Aryan; but there, too, it is like the tares of a 
previous crop springing up among the stems of a badly cultivated 
field of wheat.”* 

The keynote to the change discernible in the worship of the 
serpent in Australia, Fiji, and among other stone-using 
peoples, and that which in highly civilized Egypt, philosophic 
Greece, and other nations of antiquity, makes him an 
Agathademon, seems to us to be struck in that Egyptian 
legend which makes Kneph, the great serpent, the father of He- 
phestos, for everywhere, scattered broadcast over the world, we 
find similar legends, wherein the early civilizers of the human 
race are spoken of mythically as serpents, whilst the serpent 
bears everywhere the character of the guardian of treasures, 
the giver of wealth, the instructor in knowledge, and is always 
in some way connected with the working of metals, even as the 
nations wherein these legends are found have all had some kuow- 
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ledge of metallurgy when the light of history has dawned upon 
them. That myths, so similar in detail, should have originated 
spontaneously in so many widely separated countries seems to 
us incredible, and we think we hardly yet fully realize the extent 
of the migrations which must have taken place in far remote 
ages, both by land and sea, as proved by the discoveries which 
are constantly being made in the west, of productions, particu- 
larly marine shells (which seem to have been greatly valued as 
ornaments, even in the most remote ages) peculiar to the Indian 
ocean. He who wouid write a history of canoes and other vessels 
of water transport, their peculiarities of construction and points 
of difference and of resemblance, throughout the world, would do 
much towards clearing up the mystery which hangs about these 
pre-historic migrations. That the art of navigation is extremely 
ancient cannot be doubted, and that these primitive mariners, 
either by accident or design, carried the seeds of an early civili- 
zation to far distant lands is also a matter which we believe only 
needs investigation to be readily accepted by antiquaries ; for the 
facts that the products of America have frequently been depo- 
sited by ocean currents on the shores of Europe, and that Malay 
seamen are sometimes blown upon the coast of Australia, prove 
that these things may have happened in pre-historic times also.* 
We remember hearing some years ago of a very curious find in 
the north of Ireland, of a canoe of very primitive form, buried 
twenty or thirty feet below the surface, in the midst of a hill, 
apparently natural, with no appearance of an interment; and 
probably many such things may yet be found, adding greatly to 
our archelogical knowledge, for if we are not mistaken the tra- 
dition of vessels buried on or in hills in various parts of Eng- 
land, are common. Scientific inquiry in the present day seems to 
Jead to the beliefin an almost universal Turanian element in the 
civilization of the ancient world, rising to the highest stage in 
Egypt, but developed in a less degree over Asia and Europe and 
extending to America, at least in Mexico, Peru, Yucatan, and Nica- 
ragua ; and this civilization is disting uished more especially by a 
knowledge of primitive metallurgy—that is, of the three precious 
metals, gold, silver and copper, used at first in an unsmelted form. 
Gold was undoubtedly the first metal used ; its frequent recurrence 
in the most ancient mounds associated with flint implements, 
proves that it was known and used in neolithic times. Silver is 
very rarely found even in those countries in which we should have 








* Dr. Pickering unhesitatingly pronounces the aboriginal Americans to be 
of the Mongolian race, and therefore of Asiatic origin, and speaks of the skin 
canoes as a means of transit between the continents.—Wilson’s “ Pre-historic 
Man,” p. 174. 
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expected it to be abundant, but copper seems to have been disco- 
vered and worked in very early ages. Wilson describes the stone 
mauls and hammers, and oak cradles, with immense masses of cop- 
per on them, found in workings twenty-five or thirty feet deep by 
the agent of the Minnesota Mining Company, the trenches having 
been gradually refilled with the soil and decaying vegetation 
gathered in them through the long centuries since their desertion, 
whilst two or three generations of gigantic trees have grown 
above, arrived at maturity, and fallen down from age ; he remarks 
also that the copper tools found were hardened by some unknown 
process, without the use of alloy or of fire. One implement, upon 
examination, appeared to have been beaten out of separate or 
overlapped metal, so that air-cavities existed between the lamine, 
and he says : “I was struck, when examining the rude mauls of the 
ancient miners of Ontonagon, by the close resemblance traceable 
between them and some which I have seen obtained from 
ancient copper workings discovered in North Wales.”* The 
topes of India show us metal-workers using these same 
stone hammers bound with withes to the handle. Wilson 
gives us many examples of pure copper tools found in Eng- 
land, and one copper axe found in Batho Bog, under nine 
feet of moss and seven of sand, and four feet in the hard black 
till clay beneath, is descibed in Vol. vi. of the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal ; and implements of pure copper have also 
been found in the Danish peat moss. Nevertheless the age of 
copper is considered by antiquaries to have been a short one in 
Europe, and although Homer speaks of a time when copper was 
in universal use, it has been proved that most of those imple- 
ments discovered by Schliemann in the supposed ruins of Troy, 
and called by him copper, are more or less mixed with tin, whilst 
some of those in our museums classed as bronze, have proved on 
analysis to be pure copper. Whether the art of smelting and 
fusing metals to form bronze was also a Turanian invention is 
hard to determine, but since it was known in Egypt before the 
building of the pyramids, we may reasonably conclude that it 
was so. At the late Archeological Congress at Stockholm, a 
weapon was exhibited, found in the Great Pyramid, the compo- 
sition of which was copper and iron,+ therefore probably even iron 
implements were employed by the pyramid builders, and we 
know that iron was used even in Britain before the time of 
Czesar, who speaks of the iron chariots and iron ring-money of 
the Britons. Rings of copper appear to have been used by the 
mound builders of America for weights, and Wilson points out 
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that these rings agreed exactly in size and weight with those used 
by the Peruvians for the same purpose ;* he also mentions a terra- 
cotta mask found in the old copper workings like those of Mexico 
and Phoenicia, a similar mask having recently been discovered 
at Carthagena; and Dr. Schlottman, at the German Philological 
Congress, in describing a large statue recently found inthe United 
States and supposed to be Pheenician, argued from that and 
various inscriptions which have been discovered from time to 
time, that Phoenician colonies reached America. But as no 
implements of iron have as yet been found in the New World, 
we may conclude that communication between the two hemi- 
spheres had ceased before the discovery of that metal. 

The early Turanians were dwellers i caves, which they pro- 
bably sometimes excavated ; what more natural than that they 
should thus have become the first discoverers of metal ? They were 
skilful tunnel makers, why then should they not also have been 
skilful miners? The Aryans upon their first appearance do not 
seem to have been nearly so highly civilized as the people they 
displaced. In the discoveries of Schliemann at Hissarlik, the 
highest civilization appears to have been the most ancient ; nor 
is this a solitary instance, the earliest civilization of Egypt was 
also the most perfect, judging by the monuments—the Etruscans 
far excelled the early Romans who succeeded them, and traces 
of the same deterioration may be found in the ancient Indian 
cities of Delhi and Benares, It is a somewhat significant fact, 
that on the topes of India, so splendidly illustrated by Mr. Fer- 
gusson in his “Tree and Serpent Worship,” the aborigines, who 
are universally acknowledged to be Turanians, are constantly 
accompanied and guarded by serpents springing from their 
shoulders and forming a canopy over their heads, and thus 
adorned they are depicted in the act of smelting and working 
metals, using at the same time hammers which from their form 
are evidently of stone, and this stone hammer forms the sceptre 
or symbol of power of many aboriginal gods, and especially of 
those connected with metallurgy, as Indra, in India, famed as the 
giver of wealth, whose throne is the golden mountain Meru; 
Hephestus, and Vulcan, the metallurgic gods of Greece and 
Rome, and Thor of Scandinavia, who was certainly a very ancient 
god, his mother being the earth, and his father Odin having had 
the power of changing himself into a serpent ; and although the 
Odin of history came from the east in the first century, he is 
supposed to have been only the last of a long line of Odins, and 
the serpentine legend evidently belongs to an earlier god of the 
name ; but in Scandinavia the early legends are so changed by 
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Aryan influence, as to render it difficult to trace them to their 
source. The discovery of the stone hammers thus assigned to 
the early metallurgic gods in very ancient copper mines in 
Anglesea and Peru is a significant fact, and the legends connect- 
ing serpents or serpent-gods with metallurgic arts are suffi- 
ciently numerous and widespread to be very remarkable. Indra 
has already been mentioned, and the Nagas or snakes of India, 
who were looked upon as semi-divine, were famed according to 
all tradition for their skill in working metals, particularly gold. 
Then we get Kneph the great serpent in Egypt, who was the father 
of Hepheestos, the god of metals, and Hea or Hoa the serpent-god 
of Chaldza, the teacher of wisdom, who was also the layer-up of 
treasures. 

Cadmus, the serpent deity of Greece, was regarded as the 
first miner, and is said by Pliny to have been the first worker 
in gold. Erectheus, the aboriginal serpent-god of Athens, to 
whom was dedicated the famous temple on the Acropolis, and 
who introduced the worship of Athena to the city, was esteemed 
the son of Hephestos. The mystic Cabiri, who were the 
reputed instructors of mankind in the working of metals, were 
also called children of Hephestos, and are represented wielding 
the hammer, and with serpents coiled round them, and they are 
often identified with the Idea Dactyli, to whom the discovery 
of iron and the art of working it by fire was ascribed. The 
names of the three original Dactyls, afterwards increased to five, 
ten, and a hundred, are very significant, being Celmis (the 
smelter), Damnameneus (the hammer), and Acmon (the anvil). 
The realms of Pluto, who was the subterranean god of wealth, 
as also of the dead, were guarded by Cerberus, who was origi- 
nally a serpent. Dauk, the serpent-god of Dahomé, was the 
giver of wealth ; Quetzalcoad, the beneficent serpentine deity of 
Mexico, was a stranger, who had taught the natives the art of 
manufacturing metals, of which he wore a shining helmet on 
his head ; and Manco Capac, in Peru, carried with him a wedge 
of gold, by the magical disappearance of which he knew where 
to build his city. The enormous quantities of gold and silver 
used to enrich and embellish the temples of these deities would 
seem to denote that they were deemed specially sacred to 
them ; and this dedication of gold to the serpentine divinity 
is observable in the mysteries of the Druids, who always set 
their serpent’s egg in gold, and used that metal in their solemn 
rites. The innumerable legends of later times, which all make 
the serpent or dragon the guardian of hidden treasures, cannot 
here be recapitulated; but they are important as showing a 
real connexion between the two in those far-off pre-historic ages 
of which the myths handed down to us are but the echoes. 
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That these legendary tales all point to the fact that in some 
remote pre-historic age a Turanian chieftain using the serpent 
as his totem was the first discoverer of the use of metals, the 
knowledge of which, with the traditions attached to it, became 
gradually spread by his tribe over the greater part of the ancient 
civilized world, is, we think, not an unreasonable hypothesis, and 
that from this arose the reverence for the serpent as a good and 
beneficent god and teacher of useful knowledge, common to all 
tribes possessing a knowledge of metallurgy,* and still traceable in 
popular folk-lore, although, with a change of race and religion, 
the serpent may have become a malignant dragon, to be 
trampled under foot by the saints of the new creed. - And an- 
other fact which marks the Turanian origin of the legends is, 
that almost all these serpent-gods are also credited with having 
introduced agriculture as well as metallurgy into the several 
countries over which they presided—an art cultivated more 
assiduously and reverenced more by the typical Turanians of 
Ancient Egypt and of modern China than anywhere else in the 
world, excepting Peru, where the resemblances to Chinese 
civilization are so numerous. Everywhere, in all traditions and 
in all histories, these serpent-gods are esteemed the most ancient 
of all, and in many countries legends are found relating to the 


conquest of serpent tribes, looked upon as aborigines, by other 
iribes, designated, according to their totems, as stags, horses, 
eagles, &c. Herodotus tells us that— 


“When Cyrus was marching against Croesus, all the suburbs of 
Sardis were found to swarm with snakes, on the appearance of which 
the horses left feeding on the pasture grounds, and flocked to the 
suburbs to eat them. So Croesus sent to the soothsayers of Telmessus 
to learn the meaning of the prodigy, who informed him that he must 
look for an army of foreign invaders, who would subdue the native 
inhabitants, since the snake, said they, is a child of the earth, and the 
horse a warrior and a foreigner.” + 


Fergusson tells us of Zohak, a Persian serpent-king, repre- 
sented, like the Indian Nagas, with snakes springing from his 
shoulders, who reigned at Babel for 1000 years, but was over- 
come by Feridim, with the assistance of Gavah, the blacksmith. 

In Indian and Chinese legends, the stag is sometimes the 
eater of serpents, but in India and Egypt the great enemy of 
the serpent is the eagle; and Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, 
who is represented as semi-human, is called Nagantika, the 
destroyer of serpents. Now we look upon the horse and the 





* It is a curiously suggestive fact, that in all the old books of astrology and 
alchemy a serpent is the common sign for a metal. 
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eagle as peculiarly Aryan symbols, and believe that wherever 
these legends of the destruction of serpents by them are found 
they mean simply the conquest of an aboriginal Turanian people 
by Aryan invaders, and that there philological and antiquarian 
research will reveal a Turanian element underlying and inter- 
mingled with a more modern Aryan civilization. It is note- 
worthy that the legend appears in Mexico, of which the modern 
national arms are an eagle holding a snake in its mouth; and 
there, certainly, the ancient monuments are Turanian, although 
the sculptures reveal the presence of two or more distinct races. 
Seeing, then, the persistency with which, in all traditions, the 
serpent is made to signify the aborigines of a country, and 
things pertaining to the earth, the thought has occurred to us, 
that perhaps in the sculptures of Egypt, India, Japan, Phoenicia, 
Mexico, and Central America, and in the Druidical legends, 
where it is represented as encircling and protecting the mundane 
egg—evidently the origin of the Scandinavian midgard worm— 
it may represent, not the sun, as is supposed, but the earth 
goddess, who equally with the sun was the object of very early 
adoration. In the Egyptian sculptures two serpents are repre- 
sented, distinguished by different emblems as male and female, 
and the same duality occurs almost everywhere—on the rod of 
Mercury, on Scandinavian and Scottish monuments, in Mexican 
and Peruvian legends. In Egypt they are emblematical not 
only of gods, but of kings and queens; and it is remarkable 
that the identical asp-encircled crown peculiar to Egyptian 
kings adorns the brows of Mexican statues. We would suggest 
that the male serpent is used everywhere to typify the sun, and 
the female the earth or earth goddess; and perhaps, where, as 
in Egypt, it is found encircling, not the mundane egg, but the 
circular orb of the sun, it may signify the circular motion of 
the earth round the sun, which was probably known to the 
ancients, the motion being typified by the wings usually 
attached. We are daily learning many things which astonish 
us with regard to the civilization of the ancient world, but that 
which has hitherto escaped all our researches is the origin of 
those civilizations. China appears to have remained almost 
stationary for who can say how many thousands of years. 
Egypt, Chaldza, Phoenicia, India, and Greece arose, attained to 
a culture which in many things we have hardly yet surpassed, and 
then decayed, but the rise of that culture we cannot trace. 
Professor Owen believes it to have been indigenous in Egypt, 
but was it also indigenous in all cases, or did the other nations 
receive it from Egypt? In all these countries there are, indeed, 
traces of an earlier state of barbarism in the unpolished and 


polished implements of stone and of bone: there are traces also 
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of that earliest form of religion, totemism, leading to the worship 
of ancestors, and a belief in metempsychosis, and followed by 
the worship of the sun and moon, and perhaps the elements, 
mixed up and associated with the former; but in art they seem 
with one sudden bound to have reached at once the summit, for 
the earliest monuments, the earliest sculptures, seem also to have 
been the most perfect. 

It is certain that this perfection is intimately associated with 
the discovery of metals, and it seems now to be generally ac- 
knowledged that all these civilizations were of Turanian origin ; 
the strong resemblance between the monuments, customs, and 
religion, the under current of language, and the myths and tra- 
ditions common to all, are coincidences too great to allow of a 
separate spontaneous origin in each country. Lord Macaulay’s 
New Zealander, a thousand years hence, standing to contemplate 
the ruins of London, would conclude, and justly, from traces of 
a similarity between the past civilization he beheld, and that 
existing in his own land, that they must have had in part a 
common origin, and that there must have been some communi- 
cation between the two distant lands in former times. By the 
same process of reasoning, Humboldt traced the origin of the 
ancient civilizations of America to Asia, and his conclusions 
have been accepted as sound by many able scholars. 

With our present knowledge of the gradual progress of civi- 
lization in Europe, mainly through the influence of Rome, who 
was indebted for much of her advancement in the arts to her 
foreign conquests, we do not see why we should deny the possi- 
bility and probability of a similar gradual march of progress, 
spreading from Asia as a centre in pre-historic times. The race 
who could construct the pyramids, tombs, and temples of Egypt, 
Chaldzea, and India; excavate the Bahr Yusef Canal, and plan 
Lake Maris, could certainly find their way across the seas to 
shores as distant as Mexico, and leave there traces of their 
presence as we find them. Had it not been for the invention of 
writing, it would be easy for the advocates of indigenous 
civilization to insist that the Romans never set foot on these 
islands, and that the traces everywhere met with of their short 
occupation were the independent inventions of the Britons 
themselves ; this, however, we know was not the case, but that 
Roman pavements, Roman villas, and Roman roads were intro- 
duced by the Romans ; therefore when we find traces fewer in 
number yet equally distinctive, of an intercourse formerly 
subsisting between Egypt and China, or that unknown prede- 
cessor of China, from which her civilization is derived, and other 
far distant lands, we may reasonably conclude that at some time 
there was a more or less intimate connexion between them. 
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Wilkinson tells us of curious Chinese porcelain bottles, found in 
Egyptain tombs of not much later than the eighteenth dynasty, 
with Chinese legend translated by Davis to mean, “the flower 
opens and Jo another year!’’* and perhaps the singular custom 
of shaving the head followed by the ancient Egyptians, modern 
Chinese, and American-Indians, may have had a common 
origin. In Tyndall’s “Sardinia,” we read of some curious seals 
found in the bogs of Ireland, “ with letters cut in them, which 
were at first pronounced to be Pheenician.” They were, how- 
ever, laid before the accomplished Oriental scholar, Sir George 
Staunton, who considered many of them to be Chinese seal 
characters, which are quite different from the ordinary Chinese 
letters. On a comparison of them with the Pheenician 
alphabet, a resemblance could in some instances be traced, 
as also to some of the letters in Cagliari inscriptions, though 
not sufficient to warrant the identity of the characters. 

In the Sarde and Irish relics the similarity is only a coinci- 
dence, for the seals from their general resemblance to those ac- 
tually in use in China, have been with great reason supposed to 
have been brought from that country, though how they found 
their way to the Irish bogs is an unsolved enigma.t A similar 
find, consisting of concentric brass rings with an inscription re- 
sembling Chinese, is recorded in Ashe’s “ Travelsin America, in 
1806,” accompanying a remarkable burial of a warrior resting 
upon a wooden tesselated pavement whereon the serpent was 
depicted, and by his side, in addition to the rings, a large vitre- 
fied vase of earthenware, a great conch shell, flint arrow-heads, 
a stone hatchet, and fragments of feathered cloth. The recent 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, reveal a somewhat 
similar Chinese character on the terra-cotta discs, with holes in 
the centre, which may well have been money. It would appear 
evident that in ancient times intercommunication between na- 
tions was as necessary as it now is for the enlargement of ideas. 
The human mind is like a galvanic battery, remaining inert 
unless the different metals which compose it are brought into 
contact with each other by some conductor, but then emitting 
sparks of light and producing effects not easily to be calculated. 
Thus it is probable that the Turanian discoverers of metal spread. 
their knowledge first among their own immediate neighbours ; 
nevertheless, the first ever-widening metallic wave bringing with 
it only gold and copper, certainly reached our shores, and crossed 
the ocean to America, although the people did not at once leave 
off using their stone axes and hammers, but employed them in 





* “Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iii. p. 108. 
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searching for and in beating into form the new-found unbreakable 
stones, for metal must have remained for a long time scarce and 
difficult to procure. Whether in the search for gold and 
copper, tin became known to these early miners first in Britain, 
and was thence conveyed by them back to Asia, and there 
smelted and fused with copper to form bronze, we know not ;* 
but certain it is that bronze soon became the universal metal, 
and found its way into almost all the lands which had already 
been instructed in the manufacture of ornaments and imple- 
ments of gold and copper, but with one noteworthy exception. 
It did not reach to America, cither because some long-known and 
frequently used channel of communication became broken about 
that time, or because the men of metal, in sowing like Cadmus 
the dragon’s teeth, found themselves to their cost surrounded by 
armed warriors of their own making, ready to oppose all future 
progress, and obliging them instead to look to their own defences, 
and shut themselves up securely within their own territories. 
Bronze seems to have had a long reign. It was brought to 
Britain, Mr. Fergusson thinks, by the Celts, whom he believes 
to have been “either the last wave of the Turanians or the 
first wave of the Aryans, who, migrating westward from their 
parent seat in Asia, displaced the original and more purely 
Turanian tribes who occupied Europe before the dawn of 
history.” To the Aryans the same author attributes the intro- 
duction of iron, which enabled them to overcome and supplant 
the earlier races ; and in order to give some approximate date to 
this discovery and its consequences, he says: “The Aryans 
crossed the Indus about 3100 B.c. Theoretically, we ought to 
assume that the Aryans who wandered westward, from their less 
complex language and less pure faith, were an earlier offshoot.” + 
But Max Miiller says: “Though the use of iron was known 
before the composition of the Homeric poems, it certainly was 
not known previous to the breaking up of the Aryan family ;” 
basing this opinion upon the fact that the name for iron is different 
in every one of the Aryan languages; whilst Sanskrit, Greek, 
Teutonic; and Slavonic agree in their name for gold; Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin in their name for silver; Sanskrit, Latin, and 
German in their name for the third metal—i.e. copper.t It 
seems apparent that except in the use of iron, the Aryans, upon 





* At the recent Archeological Congress at Stockholm Worsaae gave it as 
his opinion that ‘“ the bronze age had arisen in Asia Minor, spread itself over 
Greece to Italy, Gaul, and the British Isles. That Scandinavia produced 
earlier forms than certain other countries was clearly because the bronze cul- 
ture had come to it through Hungary and North Germany.”—Academy, 
August 29th, 1874. 

t “History of Architecture,” vol. i. £ “Science of Language.” 
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their first appearance in history, were less civilized than the 
people they subdued, Traces of this may be seen in the debase- 
ment of art in Egypt on the advent of a new dynasty, probably 
Aryan. In India, also in the newly-discovered ruins at Hissarlik, 
in Sardinia, in Etruria, and many other places, the same deterio- 
ration may be observed as following the advent of the new race. 
But they had the wit to ally themselves with the civilized races 
they subdued ; hence, as Mr. Fergusson adds, “they first appear 
prominently in Greece, where, by a fortunate union with the 
Pelasgi—a people apparently of Turanian race—they produced a 
civilization more brilliant while it lasted than anything the world 
had seen before. They next sprang forth in Rome, mixed with 
the Turanian Etruscan, and the powerful Celtic tribes of 
Italy.”"* The result of that union we all know ; but when they 
came in contact with uncivilized races they remained uncivilized, 
even in the state in which the Britons were found by Cesar, 
who, although they had even then become possessed of iron 
weapons, and had enjoyed the use of bronze, according to Mr. 
Evans for at least 500 or 600 years, were yet little, if at all, 
superior to the New Zealanders of the present day. 

We all know that inventions and discoveries are for the most 
part accidental. A man of inventive genius is attracted by a 
phenomenon which has occurred perhaps thousands of times 
before without leading to any practical result. But this man 
seizes upon the fact, sees how it may be turned to account, and 
becomes a public benefactor. In early times he would have 
been made a god, and his chosen symbol would have been 
reverenced as in some sort a portion of the man himself, and 
afterwards would have been adored as the receptacle of the soul 
of the deceased. Now, we only write about him and extol him, 
and perhaps erect statues in his honour adorned with the family 
arms—the modern substitute for the totem of antiquity—and we 
call his followers by his name. But the invention, crude at first, 
is gradually perfected; it crosses the ocean to America, and 
there in fresh hands becomes something quite different to the 
original invention; and so it was doubtless in ancient times. 
We may imagine a warrior chieftain, armed with spear and 
arrows of flint and a great stone hammer, attracted by a glitter- 
ing yellow lump lying in some hollow of a cave into which 
perhaps he has pursued some deadly serpent. He picks it up, 
and the fancy seizes him to break it. The hammer descends, 
but lo! a marvel, the stone is not broken but flattened. Again 
and again the hammer falls, and flatter and flatter becomes the 
yellow stone. This isa thing he cannot understand; he must 
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take it home to please his little ones ; and as he walks with this 
heavy flattened stone in his hand he thinks “Surely this stone, 
so curiously malleable, may be made useful? It is too soft for 
weapons, but it may at least be made into ornaments.” He 
wonders whether there are other stones of this kind. He searches 
and searches, and at last he finds some copper; this is harder 
than the gold, and may be made useful. He makes of it a celt 
or an arrowhead, and finds it more easily wrought than stone, 
but more pliable. He discourses of his discovery to his tribe ; 
they wonder, and try for themselves the new implement ; and one, 
having perhaps only small pieces of metal, tries to join them 
together to make them large enough: he makes several small 
plates and wraps them up in a larger one, and finds, to his 
astonishment, that the weapon thus made is almost as hard as 
stone and less liable to splinter ; and thus the invention grows ; 
and that which first led to the discovery—the serpent—is looked 
upon as a beneficent guide, and adopted by the users of the new 
weapons as a symbol; and, having probably before this been a 
tribal totem, it now becomes an Agathadzemon, and is introduced 
in this character into all the countries into which the new 
invention is carried, until veneration degenerates into worship. 
From having been the totem of the great ancestor, it is looked 
upon as the ancestor himself, and is credited with all sorts of 
attributes until a stranger race, in subduing its worshippers, 
reduces it to the malignant beast once more. But still the old 
traditions are cherished by the conquered race; and in time 
become adopted with modifications by the conquerors, lingering 
on through ages in the folk-lore of the people. Those who have 
written upon serpent-worship seem to have overlooked this 
strange and unexplained connexion between serpent-worship 
and metallurgy, which yet seems so patent when we look at the 
universal coupling of the serpent with wealth and hidden 
treasures of which he is always the guardian ; and the universal 
traditions, which make all serpent-gods instructors of mankind 
in metallurgy and agriculture, and the corresponding fact that 
wherever the worship of the serpent as a good and beneficent god 
can be traced, there also it will be found that the natives, though 
in other respects little removed from barbarism, have yet a 
knowledge and sometimes, as in Ashantee, a very perfect 
knowledge of metallurgy. Of course that which is here sug- 
gested as a probable origin of this connexion might have occurred 
in any country in which metal is found in a pure state and in 
many places at different times, but that it was in reality the 
discovery of one tribe only, and spread by that tribe over all those 
lands in which it was known in pre-historic times, is, we think, 
proved by the similarity of the monuments and traditions which 
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always accompany it, as well as by the present ignorance of the 
use of metals in many lands where they are very abundant. 
Many of the accompaniments of this wide-spread serpent-worship 
can barely be touched upon in this paper. Cyclopean structures, 
agriculture, primitive astronomy, and navigation, as well as metal- 
lurgy, seem ever to have followed in its wake; but there is a 
darker side to the picture, for there are undoubted traces of the 
immolation of human victims by its votaries, and of that strange 
and mysterious phallic worship which led to so much that was 
reprehensible in the religious mysteries of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, and which has still its votaries in India. Mr. Fergusson 
adds tree-worship to the category, but of this in very early 
early times we think the traces are very slight; and even in 
some of the illustrations from the topes given in “Tree and 
Serpent Worship,” as instances of this veneration, it appears 
to us that the object to which the adoration of the worshippers 
is given, is not the tree, but the two stones, one round or rather 
oval, and the other conical, placed beneath it, which have been 
the universal objects of worship, and which are still thus 
placed under a tree and worshipped in Madagascar. Mr. Phené 
thinks that mountains were looked upon as gods among the 
serpent-races, and feels so sure of his theory that on seeing 
mountains answering to his ideas, he asks the nearest way to 
the Druidical remains, feeling sure that they exist, although he 
has never heard of them, and his faith in his theory is not dis- 
appointed ; he thinks, therefore, that the pyramids were erected 
to supply the place of the mountains which were wanting in 
Egypt. There is probably some truth in this theory, but we must 
not forget that many Druidical remains exist where there are no 
mountains and vice versd, and therefore the mountain was not a 
necessary adjunct to the great circle, cromlech, or similar con- 
structions. It does not appear to us that the mountain as a 
mountain was an object of adoration, but only from its resem- 
blance to the cone, the form chosen to represent the sun or fire ; 
perhaps also because it contained within it caverns fit for the 
habitation of the serpentine divinity and veins of the precious 
metals with which he was always associated, and this idea is 
strengthened by the fact that the same name, nag or naga, given 
to a snake, signifies also mountain. What seems quite certain 
is, that the Turanian serpent-tribes of metal-workers were 
addicted to ancestral worship, hence the pains they took to 
rear such gigantic structures in honour of departed chieftains, 
and the forms these structures assumed were in accordance 
with a well-known symbolism, the pyramidal form being sacred 
to the sun, the ovoid to the earth—both deities equally 
venerated. In the splendid temple of Nakon Wat, Cambodia, 
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dedicated to serpent-worship, as figured by Mr. Fergusson in 
his “ History of Architecture,” and on which bas-reliefs almost 
identical with those of Egypt occur, the sacred pyramidal form 
is carried out everywhere, and its mystical five pyramidal towers 
(a number so often repeated in the struetures of the same race), 
bristle with teeth which form the principal ornament, and which 
there and elsewhere doubtless symbolize the fiery rays of the 
sun. Mr. Hyde Clarke traces a remarkable resemblance between 
the monuments of Cambodia and Pegu and those of Mexico 
aud South America, as well as strong affinities of language* 
which, coupled with the serpent-worship, and the beliefs and 
customs too numerous to mention, common to both, as well as 
the practice of metallurgic arts, go far to prove if not a common 
origin, at least a long and intimate connexion at one time 
between the old world and the new. That metallurgy was first 
discovered and practised by a serpentine race of Turanian origin 
can hardly be doubted when we follow the indications we have 
endeavoured to point out of their presence in many lands. That 
it was the main cause of the extraordinary reverence shown to 
the serpent as a good deity, and of the singular and unexampled 
development of civilization in remote ages, is also, we believe, 
demonstrable, as also that its progress from copper to bronze, 
and from bronze to iron may be attributed to that intercourse 
between remote nations in very early times, and the consequent — 
interchange of ideas and inventions which we are slow to 
acknowledge as possible, but which is yet proved by innumerable 
facts. Without this the serpent would have remained the dull, 
semi-conscious deity of Australia and Fiji, instead of as now 
marking his track across the world by a golden band, embracing 
within it metallurgy, agriculture, architecture, astronomy, navi- 
gation, sculpture, and that without which the civilization of the 
nineteenth century would have been impossible—the art of 
writing. We need not again refer to the fact that almost all 
the earliest inscriptions of Asia have been proved to be of Tura- 
nian origin. Mr. Hyde Clarke traces a correspondence between 
the earliest of these in Mesopotamia and the ancient characters of 
Peru, whilst M. Lenormant announces as the most important and 
unexpected result of his researches, the discovery of an advanced 
Turanian civilization in Central Asia as the source from which 
the civilization of the neighbouring Aryan and Semitic nations 
was mainly derived, and has proved that the metallurgic skill 
for which the Etruscans were so conspicuous, originated at some 
period of immense antiquity among a Turanian people who 
inhabited the region between the Ural and the Altai, and to 
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the same Turanian race, M. Lenormant attributes the invention 
of the art of writing, and its introduction among the less 
advanced Aryan and Semitic races, who occupied the valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The vast antiquity of the use of metals who shall estimate ? 
Long before the pyramids were built or Menes had laid the 
foundation of that great nation which is still the wonder of the 
world, the arts of metallurgy must have been known and 
practised not only in the old world but in the new. A recent 
number of the Athenceum* tells us of the discovery of metal 
work of vast antiquity in a lake drained near Bogota, proving 
that these unknown metallurgists were adepts in their art, and 
understood the use of alloys; and many discoveries of a similar 
nature may confidently be anticipated. How and whence these 
nations of Central and Southern America received their know- 
ledge is as yet an unsolved problem ; it may well have been at a 
time when the configuration of the surface of the earth differed 
materially from that at present existing. Many things tend to 
show that the civilization of Mexico was received through 
Europe. An article in the Ethnological Journal for 1865, 
entitled “Mythic Aspects of Ancient Chronology,” points out 
that the Mexican “ages” must have belonged to a temperate 
latitude, and that the evidence points distinctly to North- 
Western Europe, to Celtic Europe in fact, as the seat of that 
remote civilization. There are still believers in the island of 
Atlantis as a probable means of communication between the 
hemispheres, and geological researches may yet prove it to 
have been no myth. But the civilization of Peru and other 
Southern American nations was as evidently derived from 
Eastern Asia across the mighty waters of the Pacific. Whether 
in that region also a chain of islands existed to facilitate com- 
munication, deep-sea soundings may reveal; but it is certain 
that ocean currents setting precisely in that direction would 
have greatly increased the possibility of communication by sea. 
That great changes in the conformation of the surface of the 
earth have taken place even since the birth of traditional 
geography is certain. In Dr. Smith’s “ Historical Atlas of 
Ancient Geography”t+ several of the maps make Africa bend 
round towards India, which may be a traditional rendering of a 
geological fact ; it does not do to set down these old maps as 
purely mythical ; there were some curious Portuguese maps pub- 
lished a few years since in Good Words, wherein the source of 
the Nile was accurately traced to the two great lakes since 
explored by Livingstone, but whether these were drawn from 
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absolute knowledge or from tradition only, we know not ; at all 
events they were correct. Captain Stokes believes the central 
part of Australia to be, geologically speaking, a land newly 
risen from the ocean, probably in consequence of that depres- 
sion which caused the separation of the coast from the nearest 
continent, and it would appear that the present state of the 
inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific represents pretty faith- 
fully the condition of the inhabitants of that continent from 
which they became gradually separated by the widening of 
channels at one time passable. But who shall estimate the vast 
time requisite for these great changes, which would all seem to 
have occurred before any knowledge of metallurgy had been 
obtained ? and then, since it is impossible that metals could have 
come into full use at once, we must calculate how many ages 
were required from the time when the first great ancestral ser- 
pent struck with his stone hammer the first wrought lump of 
gold to that time when the art by slow development had 
become sufficiently perfected to allow of the hewing of the vast 
stones required for the building of the pyramids—thus only can 
we alrive at any approximate notion of the antiquity of this 
art. 

Thus all anthropological research seems to show more and 
more plainly the immense antiquity and the unity of the human 
race ; the rise and development of a peculiar type of civiliza- 
tion characterized by megalithic structures, the use of metals 
and reverence for the serpent, among a Turanian people of 
Central Asia, and thence radiating by degrees over a vast well- 
defined belt extending round the world, and the decline and fall 
of that civilization in consequence of the inroads of barbarous 
Aryan hordes, who, however, gradually adopted the manners and 
customs of the races they displaced, and in time developed a far 
superior civilization. 

A few more turns of the mighty churn, and all these things 
will be plainly revealed. Already the clouds and thick darkness 
which have hitherto obscured and hidden the landscape begin 
to roll away. Presently they shall vanish entirely before the 
bright light of the rising sun, and Soors and Assoors shall rejoice 
together over the result of their labours. 
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He alee home” is the burden of the sweetest song: and our 
chief fear in the publication of this essay is lest we may 
seem to derogate from its sweetness. 

Not the home in which we may happen to find ourselves, but 
the real home, the home of our childhood, is so indissolubly 
associated with hallowed memories and half-forgotten glimpses 
of the spring.of life, that we should deem it the grossest sacrilege 
to dispute for a moment its claim to the veneration and love of 
all who have tasted its joys. The freedom and unrestraint in- 
volved in the sense of property, even though unconscious, is 
healthful beyond praise. Where but at home would the romp 
and racket have been tolerated? Where but at home could 
peach-trees and strawberry-beds, and flower-gardens have been 
plundered with impunity? Where else those friendships con- 
tracted and strengthened between ourselves and the ponies, lambs, 
dogs and birds? Could we have rollicked about with hotel- 
waiters and porters as we did with our coachmen and gardeners ? 
In a word, would that sense of universal brotherhood anywhere 
have been generated, but at home—sweet home? Perhaps the 
reader knows what it is to take the last look round before leaving 
home for ever. If so, we would ask whether, if the grief is not 
altogether so insupportable as at the loss of a friend, the miti- 
gating cause may not be found in the fact that whereas the one 
still continues to exist, the other is gone even beyond the region 
of hope. 

Attachment to the locality associated with past pleasures is 
strongly manifested, not only among human beings, but also to 
a marvellous extent among some of the lower animals; and we 
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doubt not the sentiment will operate as a powerful prejudice 
against the doctrines enunciated in these pages ; though we warn 
objectors beforehand that all such prejudices will be due to a 
confusion of ideas ; for throughout, by the term home we intend 
to denote simply a house complete in itself, held and occupied 
for at least a term of years by the head of a family, to the ex- 
clusive use of that family and its dependents. 

We are now in a position, having prospectively parried any 
charves of inappreciation of home-blessings, to define the aim of 
this essay. 

Firstly, we shall endeavour to discover amid the signs of the 
times any tendencies to a disturbance of the existing institu- 
tion of home. 

Secondly, we shall follow up the tendencies discoverable to 
their probable development ; and with this light sketch as clearly 
as we can the home of the future. 

In the olden times, when to the majority of even wealthy 
county families London was but a name, and the dialect of the 
district was the household tongue, men grew much like turnips, 
in the place wherein they chanced to have been sown, and the 
homestead was the natural and fit outcome of such a state of 
things. This was before railways, when our grandfathers, who 
still speak with a provincial brogue, coached up from Aberdeen 
to London, putting up at wayside inns, and finally quitting the 
coach at the Elephant and Castle. There were no such things 
as hotels then, in the modern sense of the word; and travelling 
was with the leisured classes an event of so rare an occurrence, 
that special modifications of the household arrangements on a 
permanent footing were not required. 

Not so now. ‘Travelling is to-day as much a source as a test 
of education: every family of even moderate means make at 
least one annual visit of a few weeks to the seaside, or to some 
fashionable or secluded English or continental watering-place : 
while most of our wealthy countrymen absent themselves from 
their country houses more than half the year round, spending 
the time in town, on the moors, and in travel. 

As the day for the family pilgrimage approaches, like a 
spectre before the eyes of the housewife arises the prospect of 
preparation, of the stowing away of plate and valuables in some 
iron bound silver-closet, or at the bankers, of turning the house 
upside down for the cleaning, of organizing the servants into a 
species of self-governing co-operative-society, of inquiring and 
engaging of suitable lodgings, of packing, of , but the reader, 
if the mistress of a house will cry “ Hold! enough, recall no 
more.” Besides time and trouble, all this is accompanied by so 
great care, anxietyand risk, as to act in many cases as a serious de- 
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terrent ; and the indisputable advantages of travel and change of 
scene are not unfrequently sacrificed to dread of the awful 
spectre “ preparation.” 

But we need not further dilate on this aspect of the troubles 
of house-keeping : all is summed up in a recognition of the dis- 
crepancy between wandering families and fixed abodes. 

And yet, though not apparently so, this is only a particular 
manifestation of a general evil; the evil, namely, of setting apart 
immense masses of material for very occasional and siight use, 
compared with their full power of affording pleasure. Private 
houses contain always hall, morning-room, dining-room, and 
drawing-room, usually library, frequently billiard-room, and oc- 
casionally ball-room, banquet-hall, chapel or picture-gallery ; 
most of which are entered at considerable intervals only, and 
none with the exception of morning-, dining- and drawing- 
rooms even in daily use. 

When we consider the total number of such rooms in this 
country, the area covered by them in the streets of London and 
other large towns; the cost of building them and keeping them 
in repair, the expense of furnishing them ; the staffs of servants 
required to keep them in order ; and compare all this with the 
pleasure (?) derived from their possession; the disproportion ap- 
pears something stupendous. The present market value of 
these commodities is incalculable : a reliable estimate wou!d be 
an interesting contribution to the science of domestic economy ; 
meantime we are safe in setting it down roughly in hundreds of 
millions sterling. 

We may now pass on to the consideration of the servants 
employed in attending to these enormous accumulations. An 
ordinary staff of indoor servants consists of butler, cook, house- 
maid and kitchen-maid ; in addition to these, of which there are 
frequently duplicates, there are the outdoor servants, coachman, 
groom, and gardener : again if there be children, we have nurses, 
and when these can be dispensed with, the ladies’ maid takes 
their place. We have purposely left out of sight the valets, the 
footmen, the undergardeners and nondescripts that frequently 
swarm like the pet dogs and birds about a large country mansion ; 
because, after all, they are probably the exception rather than the 
rule. But with all omissions and limitations that can be fairly 
made, consider this array of from two to sixteen, and often 
very many more, human beings spending their time in minister- 
ing to the immediate wants and caprices of a considerably 
smaller number ; and we are again struck with the disproportion 
between the labour expended and the pleasure derived. 

Further note, that in the great majority of cases, several of 
these already complex and highly indefinite functions, are per- 
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formed by a single person, and a moment's reflection on the 
principle of the division of labour will make it clear what an 
incredible amount of energy is thus frittered away. Doubtless 
the waste would be greater if each householder kept in his 
exclusive employ, a hatter, a tailor, and a butcher; yet not 
nearly so much so as might at first sight be supposed. For we 
have never had a fair opportunity of comparing the present pro- 
ducts of domestic labour with the products of an equal amount 
of similar labour properly organized, as we see it in the trades : 
except, indeed, to a certain extent in hotels, where the ratio of 
the proportion of production to cost as compared with that in 
private houses is greatly underestimated at as ten to one. And 
yet even hotels are by no means a fair criterion. The conse- 
quences of this are not far to seek. The mistress is continually 
complaining of the high rate of wages, the inefficiency of the 
work ; of hurry and scamping at certain hours of the day, and 
of idleness at others. She is ever vainly striving to dovetail 
the duties of her servants one into another, and thereby tres- 
passing on all. 

Nor does the old saying “one man’s loss is another’s gain” 
apply here. The servants too are always complaining. They 
have not enough liberty ; they may not go out when their work 
is over; they are expected to attend church on Sundays ; even 
their dress is interfered with ; nor are “followers” allowed. How 
often again do we hear the formula “ it is not my place to "2 
It is not the butler’s place to carry up the coals, It is not the 
groom’s place to run errands for the cook. Who is to clean the 
knives, the boots, the windows? It is apparently nobody’s place 
to perform these requirements. We are indebted to good-nature 
or “greenness” for these services, unless we keep a lad for the 

urpose. 

The butler gives notice: his dignity is wounded, because he is not 
entrusted with the keys of the wine-cellar, the colour of his nose 
being regarded as inappropriate to the office of house steward. 

Now all this indefiniteness of function is nothing else than 
the characteristic of serfdom. In feudal times services were 
indefinite because the servant had no choice or say in the matter ; 
he must do what he was ordered to do, and therein lay the 
limits to his duty. His position very much resembled that of 
the imported goolies in the West Indies. They were not slaves, 
but to all practical intents and purposes they might just as well 
have been. It was so in all occupations. Artisans long ago 
shook off the yoke, and now freely sell their labour. Agricul- 
tural labourers are now for the first time blindly endeavouring to 
do the same thing: but with domestic servants a radical change 
in the institution of homes will be necessary before they will be 
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enabled to effect their emancipation. And here we must be on 
our guard against a very prevalent mistake. It is commonly 
assumed, even by modern thinkers and writers on social subjects, 
that the tendency of the age is towards freedom of contract ; 
and that the establishment on a firm footing of voluntary con- 
tract in all departments of exchange will leave nothing to be 
desired. 

This is only a half-truth, and the least important half. The 
tendency is not only towards voluntary but towards voluntary de- 
Jinite contracis, A man may easily contract to sell himself as a 
slave to another. The contract is free enough, but the services to be 
rendered are by no means definite. The London “general” en- 
gages in consideration of some ten pounds a-year, with board and 
lodging to do anything that is required of her, reserving to herself 
the definite right of quitting on a month’s notice ; and this is no- 
thing less than temporary serfdom terminable at will. Here again 
the contract is voluntary but extremely indefinite. But when a 
man undertakes to clean ail the boots in an hotel not exceeding 
300 pairs, and to keep so many bathrooms in order, beyond 
which he is free to do and go as he pleases, this is not only a 
voluntary but a definite contract. From an exalted point of 
view this tendency towards definiteness of contract explains the 
recent dispute between the farmers and labourers of the Eastern 
counties. No doubt, as has been triumphantly alleged by the 
farmer, even the rise of wage demanded would not compensate 
the labourers for the loss of perquisites and gratuities they are 
willing to forego: but this does not alter the fact that what 
is really wanted is definiteness of pay and greater freedom 
of movement, 

And, to return to domestic servants, few will deny that with 
what kindness soever they may be treated, they cannot but 
yearn, consciously or unconsciously, for a clearer conception of 
duty. True, they may not, and probably do not, see their many 
grievances in this light ; but that they must be subject to the laws 
of society, like other sections of the community, is manifest ; and 
yet their present state is in direct violation of the law that the 
amelioration of labour is invariably accompanied by the develop- 
ment of free and definite contracts, 

Thus, disregard of the’principle of the division of labour has 
rendered definite contracts impossible; and, as in everything 
else, the violation of one law increases the difficulty of complying 
with another. 

In the above enumeration of persons occupied in providing for 
one household we purposely made two obvious omissions—the mas- 
ter and mistress. With or without a housekeeper, the latter has 
work to do, which would be deemed little short of slavery were 
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it exacted on behalf of a stranger. Consider the housekeeping 
books, the hunting for servants, their superintendence, and the 
adjudications upon their ever-recurring quarrels ; the ordering of 
dinners, and general arrangement of meals; the settling of 
Christmas bills ; the worry and toil incident to giving the inevit- 
able parties; the making and receiving of state and formal calls; 
all these, and a thousand other plagues, are incessant, daily, 
hourly. And even this formidable category supposes the master 
to attend to the coals, the wine-cellar, the gas, the water, the 
rates and taxes, the stables and outdoor servants, the rent, the 
insurance, the drains, and what not. Then over and above the 
daily routine come the cataclysms: the pipes burst in frosty 
weather ; the spring runs dry in the summer ; the drains get out 
of order, and stinks and rats infest the house ; the new butler 
runs off with all the plate ; the house is struck by lightning, and 
a chimney falls through the best bedroom into the drawing-room ; 
one of the carriage-horses falls lame just at the commencement 
of the season ; an east wind blows all the smoke out of the fire- 
place, and ruins in an hour the wall-paper and ‘satin furniture ; 
and, finally, as the family are about to leave London for Venice, 
having successfully let the house for the summer and autumn, 
the children all break out in the measles. But why enumerate 
items in a catalogue which is endless ? 

Let us now proceed to regard the whole subject from an entirely 
new standpoint—the esthetic. Who that has travelled direct 
from Paris to London has not been struck with the heavy, squat 
appearance of the houses in our streets? Let alone the fact that, 
owing to the costliness of the interior, the exterior is usually left 
to take care of itself, or to veil itself beneath a coating of grimy 
plaster, the additional remark occurs to us, that, in the majority 
of cases, the proportion between the price of the land and the 
effectual demand for certain household requirements, is just that 
which results in the most ungainly and misshapen buildings con- 
ceivable. Too high for their breadth, taken singly, and too low 
taking the whole row into view ; too like the adjoining houses for 
a sharp and happy contrast, and too unlike for uniformity; the 
residence-streets have long ago been eclipsed as objects of beauty 
by the warehouse-streets of the East-end. To talk of erecting a 
series of detached houses in the neighbourhood of St. James’s 
would, of course, be taken as a capital joke, and to build a row 
in really good proportion, street included, would be the act of 
a man anxivus to waste half a million. In Paris, no doubt, the 
system of flats, whether as cause or effect, has been accompanied 
by.an immense and (to the artist) desirable rise in the height of 
the houses; and something of the sort has been the case in 
Belgravia; but as a rule the English upper classes set their faces 
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against the system; and, since the prejudices of the rich are 
invariably handed down with interest to the poor, the same 
separation gives rise to the hideous and squalid brick-rows, 
which to the tasteful are the ugliest blot on the face of this fair 
country. On the Leeds entrance to Harrogate a plain row of 
such cottages is to be seen, originally built on the grass, each two- 
eyed habitation staring at its own privy, about six paces to the 
front. Will any one deny that the money expended in the 
erection of this loathsome row of outhouses would have sufficed 
to build and furnish a commodious and picturesque lavatory, 
common to all, and clean? Without going further, it is plain 
that good architecture is in most places incompatible with 
separate family domiciles, except in the comparatively rare cases 
in which men of combined wealth and taste amuse themselves 
by erecting fine residences for themselves and their posterity, 
commonly in some extensive park in the country. And this 
results in another evil, upon which we have not yet touched. 

The discontent with their lot increasingly manifested by the 
lower orders, cannot fail to be aggravated by the spectacle of 
enormous private parks, and the waste of land and labour thereby 
entailed. Such, indeed, is the pressure of public feeling on this 
point, that few royal or noblemen’s mansions are without their 
show-days, when, to the great annoyance of their owners, the 
public are permitted to pour in and invade the principal rooms 
and grounds. Those who will not submit to this nuisance soon 
find their names coupled with such appellations as mean, proud, 
and stingy. 

Agitations are even got up, based on this obnoxious fact, and 
enthusiastic cheers greet every allusion to vast moors, parks, and 
forests which have been wrested by a rapacious aristocracy from 
a yielding and down-trodden people! All this is rare capital in 
the hands of the Odgers and Arches; and even Mr. Bradlaugh 
condescends to make more use of it than is warranted, backed 
up as he is by the doctrinaires of the “unearned increment,” 
although, doubtless, fully aware that the doctrine has nothing 
to do with the question at issue. The unearned increment 
is, of course, a fact, but not the fact which warrants us in 
tampering with the rights of property in land or anything 
else. Nor can we, in listening to Bradlaugh’s orations, refuse 
to accord our sympathy with his wrath at the sight of so 
many broad acres shut out from the field of public utility for the 
exclusive pleasure of a very small number of individuals. And 
yet, in exchange for an increase of population (which would be 
the effect of utilizing these lands), we ourselves would not consent 
to forego the esthetic advantages conferred upon society by the 
existence of glorious landscapes, ancient woodland, and historical 
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castles and halls. The sequel will show whether it is possible to 
eliminate the evil and retain the good. 

There is yet another point of view from which we must scruti- 
nize our houses. It is said that home is the cradle of the nobler 
virtues ; of yentleness, self-sacrifice, obedience, truth, affection, 
patience. And yet, at nine or ter boys are sent to school, never 
to return as permanent settlers round the family hearth. At 
about eighteen they go up to college, and thence pass away into 
the legal, military, or clerical professions, or into trades, marry, and 
make new homes elsewhere. With girls, the most part of whom 
stay at home, the case is different, and what do we find? We 
are not acquainted with a single family in which the young 
ladies do not, without hesitation, confess that the neighbourhood 
in which they reside is the dullest, without exception, in the 
country. There is never “any thing going on” there. Whilst 
everywhere else people seem to be enjoying life, with them all is 
petrifaction and monotony. They are sick of the same old walks 
and rides; their studies, commonly under compulsion, are a 
bore to them; they are not even a source of entertainment 
to one another. What of news have three or four sisters to com- 
municate each to each? But perhaps a quotation from a well- 
written article in the Queen for August 15th (written, we suppose, 
by the hand of a lady), is more to the point than anything we 
could originate :— 

“The poetry of belief makes the English home the very ideal of 
sweetness, peace, love, security. Sisters are angelic friends each to 
each, and parents and children are enclosed in a golden web of affection, 
which keeps in all the good spirits, and shuts out all the bad. Hus- 
bands and wives live in a daily atmosphere of contented affection, 
which is superior to the tumultuous fever of the love-making time, in 
so far as it is surer and more serene; and if the world does not pene- 
trate within these four walls, life is assumed to be all the better for the 
absence of disturbing elements—by no means the poorer for the want 
of additional interest, or the less carefully conducted for the want of 
critical eyes to overlook. 

“This is the ideal of an English home ; but good as it is to keep a 
high ideal, it is also necessary to accept things as they are, and to 
make no illusions on matters of fact. The matter of fact connected 
with the family is too often the reverse of the ideal; and, instead of 
love, and confidence, and security, and all the rest of it, we have ill- 
tempers and selfishness, backbitings and quarrelling, and any one 
abroad preferred to every one at home. It is true enough that sisters 
ought to be friends, but are they? Are they not as often rivals, and 
even enemies, as true and loving comrades, each desiring the other’s 
good, and each as willing as the other to give the best and take the 
worst for friendship’s sake? We know some homes, but we are 
bound to say they are few, wherein the governing law is the law of 
true friendship and faithful love. For the most part there is far more 
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of tyranny, jealousy, and rebellion, than of those sweeter sentiments 
generally assumed.” 


We are quite prepared to endorse this last statement, and we 
believe few will dispute its accuracy. But to blame the girls we 
are little disposed. Nothing so readily and unfailingly conduces 
to irritability of temper as continued cravings ungratified. 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” With instincts and 
education combining to create thirst for society, its displays, its 
adventures, and all its intoxicating ambitions, our girls find 
themselves shut up for more than nineteen-twentieths of their 
time in an insipid colourless routine, with hardly any of their 
very natural appetites, conscious or unconscious, satisfied. 

As a set-off against all this we have the lamentable spectacle 
of a whole nation of mothers and daughters co-operating to insti- 
tute the heaviest system of gaiety conceivable. Since other 
people must somehow or other be got at, we have calls, balls, 
dinners, evenings, musical matinées, at homes, and all the dreary 
machinery of so-called fashionable life. There is the drag through 
the London season, the month at the usual fashionable watering- 
place, and then—then, the lapse into autumnal despair. By 
calls alone home is deprived of its very essence, which, we take 
it, consists in absolute, potential privacy. Not to mention the 
permanent waste of coal necessitated, no lady can dress at her 
ease or neglect her toilette for a single afternoon in safety ; nor 
can she settle down, secure from invasion to any employment 
which her needs or her taste dictate. Surely this encroachment 
on the province of leisure is most disastrous in its effects. 

So far we have strictly confined ourselves to the discussion of 
the evils resulting from the present institution of homes, without 
noticing in passing the symptoms of disturbance. Yet the 
tendency of the age to rebel against this sort of tyranny, though 
not at first sight apparently very marked, is on an extended 
survey found to be very deep-rooted. The continual worries have 
provoked recourse to expedients, various and worthy of consider- 
ation, which Necessity the mother of Invention has prescribed as 
antidotes. For example :—Do your horses fall lame orcome down? 
Here is a man who will keep to your exclusive use a pair of hand- 
some bays anda brand new landau ; find food, stabling, grooms 
and coachman, and in fine take all risk and relieve you of all 
responsibility for the sum of 2001. a year. Do your gardener’s 
wages represent no work in winter? Here is a man who engages 
to keep your garden to your own satisfaction, choosing his own 
time, for so much per annum. Are you in fear of your house 
being burnt down, or damaged by fire? Here is an insurance 
company, ‘who for a most trifling annual payment will undertake 
to rebuild it, or to indemnify you for the loss at your own valua- 
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tion. Is your silver a nightmare to you? Here is one who for 
so much per head will furnish your table on required occasions 
with massive plate, gorgeous china and glass, and everything 
which can render a sumptuous banquet splendid. And if you do 
not require a clever French cook for your everyday meals, your 
grand dinners down to the wine, fruit and flowers, all of the very 
best, are to be obtained of another on similar estimates. Is your 
house too small to admit of your relegating one room to the 
dominion of books? You may convert your library into a 
morning-room and for a couple of guineas a year obtain from 
Mudie’s the most recent publications in quantities enough to 
satiate the most rapacious student. But further, in New York, 
whole families are to be found permanently residing in giant 
hotels; the Parisians are following suite, and the custom is 
invading even homely Britain. And yet still more ominous 
signs lie deeper beneath the surface. The wealth formerly 
lavished on homes finds new channels now. Home treasures are 
less sought after. M. Chevalier has pointed out that the demand 
fcr gold and silver plate, for gilt and all articles composed of the 
precious metals (money excluded) does not nearly keep pace with 
the increase of population in Western Europe. 

One with whom we are well acquainted may here be fitly called 
in as a type, on an extreme scale, of many modern men of the 
world. Priding himself on the possession of nothing in the form 
of unproductive property, beyond two changes of clothes, a pipe, 
an umbrella and a small portmanteau, he devotes the whole of 
his income to travelling, electioneering expenses, hotel-bills, and 
subscriptions to clubs, libraries, and scientific and other societies : 
relegating to a younger brother the office of quaking, with an 
insurance-policy in one hand and a bunch of patent keys in the 
other, over the ancestral hall, its portraits, its treasures and its 
heirlooms like the miser clutching his gold even in his troubled 
sleep. 

Clubs too are growing in number and (to judge from the 
anathemas lavished on them by wives) in importance. A Club 
is a house where, for some six or eight guineas a-year, gentlemen 
may enjoy the privilege of meeting their friends, venting their 
scorn or approbation of Government measures, eating dinners 
and other meals, either alone or with companions, playing 
billiards and whist without fear of being swindled, reading the 
papers, writing letters, and generally of lounging and pottering 
whenever there is nothing better to do. This is doubtless very 
convenient, and to bachelors invaluable: but to family men, 
though of course letters from pre-matrimonial correspondents may 
be left there till called for, and it is a convenient address for 
duns, the advantages are to a considerable extent counter- 
balanced by evils which it is unnecessary here to specify. 
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Boarding-houses are another symptom of rebellion against the 
monotony and dulness of home; but as they almost entirely 
resemble hotels, as at present developed, we may dismiss them 
with bare mention. 

We fear we have far from exhausted the enumeration of the 
signs of the times pointing to a serious disturbance in the present 
system of home as it has been handed down to us from our ances- 
tors: but we trust that those already enumerated will suffice to 
enable us to trace the probable direction of the tendencies with 
a tolerable approximation. 

Before doing so, however, by summarizing the results of the 
foregoing pages, we shall be the better able to keep in view the 
several conditions all of which must be more or less fulfilled by 
the new home. 

1st. It must allow of greater mobility of individuals in these 
days. 

2nd. It must economize the material consumed in ministering 
to the sucial side of home life. 

3rd. It must economize the labour spent on domestic require- 
ments. ‘ 

4th. It must admit of the regulation of that labour by volun- 
tary and definite contracts. 

5th. It must afford that leisure to the leisured-classes which 
their class-name connotes, but which is at present seldom 
realized. : 

6th. It must spread risk, loss and trouble over the largest 
surface, and thereby diminish indefinitely the pain of their 
incidence. 

7th. It must bring homes more under the influence of archi- 
tectural taste. 

8th. It must lessen the wasteful disproportion now subsisting 
between parks, &c., and the number of persons permitted to enjoy 
them, without curtailing their esthetic benefits. 

9th. It must mitigate the proverbial dulness of provincial 
homes, by casting the lot of individuals more unintermittently in 
society, and so dispense with modern spasmodic effort. 

10th. It must intensify the real, essential pleasure and advan- 
tage of home, by rendering its privacy absolute and unbroken. 

Of these’ ten requirements it is difficult to say which is the 
greatest desideratum of the age. 

We shall not find it necessary to dwell long on the few and 
imperfect attempts that have been made to attain to some of 
these blessings, as they have all been accompanied by an increase 
in most of the remaining evils. 

First we have Hotel life, admitting of great mobility, but made 
miserable by endless jostlings with complete strangers of every 
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rank and in every stage of hurry and bustle; by the imperti- 
nence and unconcern of the servants, due to their entire indepen- 
dence of you; by the lack of some really private and homely 
apartment, your own absolutely, and containing your own 
furniture and fittings; by the absence, in fine, of congenial 
society on the one hand, and of home privacy on the other. 

Next come the Flats, which have the merit in common with 
hotels of rendering architecture of a noble kind possible ; also of 
enabling one staff of servants to attend to several families (though 
this is not the invariable rule) and so, to a certain limited extent, 
to co-ordinate their functions: but there is no guarantee of the 
existence of equal status among the inhabitants of the several 
flats ; and asa rule these appear to shrink past one another with a 
cold shudder, when they accidentally meet on the dreary staircases. 

Club-chambers for bachelors contrive to exist ; but the absence 
of all guaranty of the status of members ; the fact that they are 
formed for profit like other lodging-houses ; that therefore the 
inmates never become welded into a fraternity, and that in con- 
sequence the public rooms and passages present a desolate 
uncared-for aspect—all this renders it matter for wonder how 
they have ever succeeded at all. 

Boarding-houses again are merely a species of hotel, differing 
from the ordinary type, mainly in containing a larger number of 
permanent residents in proportion to casual visitors. 

Lodging-Irouses, formed for profit and combining nearly all 
the evils with none of the blessings of home, can hardly be 
regarded as an attempt at anything higher than a temporary 
travelling accommodation; though strange to say, their one 
redeeming feature, freedom from fixedness, attracts some persons 
with a force counterbalancing all the remaining miseries. 

This meagre list, meagre alike in quantity and quality, contains 
all the substitutes for home with which we are acquainted, except 
some few establishments with special objects, such as Colleges, 
Schools, Hydropathic homes, Workhouses, &c. &c. Nor do any 
of them more than the others appear to us to constitute even the 
germ of the home of the future. Not one of them supplies one 
half of the requirements above enumerated. 

Let us see if we can construct an ideal establishment which 
shall supply all. But in order to save the reader the trouble of 
building up as we have done from the data, we prefer to present 
the establishment ready made, and to perform with their super- 
vision, the much easier task of criticizing it. 

For this purpose let us peruse together the letter of a gentle- 
man on a visit to a country-house arranged on the new plan, 
dated June, 1900, who proceeds to scrutinize and explore it 
with care and minuteness, 
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“ My pear Sister,—Having promised to send you a full and par- 
ticular description of the new home (or integrated home, as the philo- 
sophers call it), I will endeavour to do so by beginning at the rail- 
way station, and detailing the impressions left by it, in the order in 
which they were presented to my own experience. 

“‘ Having been met at the station by my kind hostess in an elegant 
landau and pair, which rather astonished me, knowing as I do that 
my friend Markham is no better off than myself, and did not add to 
his income by marriage, we trotted off, at a swinging pace over 
the three intervening miles of stony highway. Nor did she appear 
at all uneasy when one of the horses stumbling, had a narrow escape 
of breaking his knees; a fact which led to a conversation, and that to 
a discovery ; namely, that less than one-thirtieth of the loss would 
have fallen on her shoulders—truly a most comfortable reflection 
We now enter the park. The house is not yet visible; but the giant 
oaks and groups of towering beeches, dight in every shade of green 
and yellow, shed their cooling influence in all directions as we plunge 
forward, leaving the rattling sounds of the road a mile behind. 
Nothing but short soft turf, grand old timber, trooping deer and 
shaggy oxen meet our eyes; and our ears are refreshed by the song 
of the thrush and the blackbird, and the far-off scream of the peacock. 
Now we catch a glimpse of a high grey tower frowning over the 
broad black cedars ; and in another minute, leaving smooth lake on 
one hand and the blazing tapestry garden on the other, we find our 
selves beneath the porch of a magnificent perpendicular gothic palace ; 
no other name is appropriate. We alight, and are ushered into the 
spacious hall and picture-gallery by clean, respectful, and quiet foot- 
men. No officious fussiness obtrudes itself evidently with an eye to 
tips. Leaving our baggage, umbrellas, and encumbrances in their 
charge, we mount the broad oak staircase, from which, as we ascend, 
we obtain a better bird’s-eye view of the hall below, with its marbles, 
bronzes, and paintings, its tesselated pavements, its fresh exotic shrubs, 
and its light-subduing stained-glass windows. On reaching the bal- 
cony and passing under a massive pointed arch, we presently come to 
a stand before a heavy oak door, bestudded with iron bolt-nuts. My 
hostess rings, and the door is opened by a porter in livery, who 
evidently has emerged from a comfortable little room near the door. 
Ifere, 1 afterwards learn, he sits all day, the only private servant in 
Markham’s suite, except his wife’s maid. His province is to answer 
the door, which is the only entrance to the suite, when the bell rings ; 
to take down the names of all who enter, whether visitors or the 
general servants, and the time both of entrance and of exit ; to report all 
scamping of work or unpunctuality to the manager ; to inquire at what 
meals his master and mistress will be present in the public rooms, 
and to write the same in the manager’s book; and finally to see to 
the boudoir and study fires, and to do any other trifling matters that 
will not admit. of being done in the regular routine of the other 
servants. Within this heavy door, be it clearly understood, the 
privacy is absolute, and, I may add, after this first inspection and 
chat with Markham in his study, I never again passed its threshold. 
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The rooms comprised in the suite are the porter’s little office, one 
bedroom, one properly furnished bath-room, one boudoir, and one 
study — these five, and that is all. Other private suites exist in 
the establishment containing considerably more, but they are the 
exception ; and as a rule the elder sons and daughters prefer their 
own private suites, and it is considered better they should have 
them. There are about thirty suites in all, and including young 
children, about sixty-seven persons in the house, without counting 
servants. The latter do not sleep in the house, but at their own 
cottages beyond the park (porters excepted), coming early in the 
morning and returning at night, some earlier and some later, according 
to their several occupations. But I am getting dry and had better re- 
turn to my narrative :—It is now about half-past four, and we dine at 
six, in order not to cut these delightful summer evenings in the country 
tco short; so after the usual cross-examinations of friends who have 
not met for some time, after looking through the family album, and 
after admiring the small objects of taste and curiosity that adorn the 
boudoir, I am introduced to my own suite of apartments, which con- 
tain one room less than Markham’s ; though married life is so much 
cheaper here than in separate homes, that were I a permanent 
denizen the reduced number of rooms would not long suffice me. 
Here I have my own study, though on a visit, as private and secluded 
as at home ; a porter who acts as valet when required, and from whom I 
have learnt much of the working of the house ; anda bath-room with- 
out the customary sneaking along corridors at dusk in a dressing-gown. 
After a good ‘tub’ and a change for my dusty travelling-costume, I 
saunter forth into the garden to admire the brilliance of the taste- 
fully grouped flowers, the gold fish in the pond, and the gaudy birds 
in the aviary. Passing on into the park, I join the archery party, 
where at once, rather to my surprise, I am welcomed and addressed by 
name, introductions in the case of members’ friends and visitors being 
very sensibly dispensed with ; for after all, a formal introduction is but 
a guarantee of worth, and an invitation to stay with any one seems a 
better guarantee than any formal speech. So I soon found myself 
quite at home among both the young people and the few old fogies 
who plied the twanging bow. 

“A distant shout interprets the direction in which lies the cricket- 
ground, where the boys play, not only in the holidays, but for the 
most part all the summer through ; for strange to say, the number of 
boys sent to public schools from this integrated home decreases yearly, 
all the benefits and none of the evils being obtained at home. And 
at an early age they quit the paternal apartments, and have suites of 
their own. So far is this partial slackening of the family bond from 
acting injuriousiy, that the custom is on the increase, and family- 
affection continues all the warmer, because unruffled by the friction 
of uncongenial natures. 

“The dinner-gong sounds; targets and stumps are deserted, and 
we all flock into a splendid dining-room. I note that some of the 
party are in evening-dress, while others are more suitably clad for the 
evening outdoor pastimes. ‘The dinner is excellent, and both sexes 
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retire together. True, some, in fact many, of the gentlemen, adjourn 
to the smoking and billiard-rooms, where the port and claret still 
continue to flow ; but others accompany the old ladies to the drawing- 
room, play whist and the piano, and enjoy the tea and gossip. The 
younger people stroll forth again into the grounds, paddle races on 
the lake, knock the croquet-balls about, or water the geraniums and 
ealceolarias; while again others, in twos, are observed to penetrate 
further into the umbrageous wilderness than would seem necessary to a 
matter-of-fact old lady. 

“ As footmen, with trays of tea and coffee, seem nearly ubiquitous, 
there is no necessity for again calling over the muster-roll after dinner : 
and we all find our way to our private rooms, at the instance rather of 
Oneiros than of the inevitable spirits and hot water. 

“ Next morning, not having signified through my porter my inten- 
tion of joining the wakefuller party at the nine o’clock déjeuner, I 
breakfast in my study alone, in order to accomplish a little reading 
while yet in deshabille; after which, what with the rides in the park 
and on the racecourse, the lunch on the lawn, the polo match in the 
afternoon, and the theatricals in the pretty little theatre in the even- 
ing, the day was as bright as its predecessor, and, I may add, as 
its successors. 

“Of course communism of this kind is by no means compulsory 
here. Some of the young men, for example, prefer to keep their own 
cues under lock and key, and some keep horses for their own exclusive 
use; but the most part are content to ride the horses common to 
all. Nor do those pay who do not ride, or those who ride little pay 
as much as those who ride much: but just as though the stables were 
a public mews, farmed for private profit, does the manager keep 
the accounts of all who ride, and quarterly all pay in proportion to 
the use they have made of it, towards the cost of the stables. ‘The 
same principle and method apply to the meals, and, in fact, every- 
thing else. 

“And now observe with what infinite ease one leaves home. Mr. 
and Mrs. X. are on Saturday invited to join a party starting for 
Italy on the following Monday. They inform the manager. Mr. X., 
who is a barrister, has valuable papers in his study, and Mrs. X. prizes 
her carved furniture and Italian statuettes; so, foregoing the small 
rent the let of their suite would bring in, they place the key in the 
hands of the manager; the dust-sheets are laid about, the great door 
is locked, and the porter is removed to another post. ‘The week 
before their return the fact is announced to the manager; the ser- 
vants are put in, the cleaning is gone through, and all is in readiness 
as though they had never been away. In cases where the proprie- 
tors have no objection to letting their rooms, they are thrown into 
the list of suites available for the reception of visitors like myself. 

“TI have now been here a fortnight, and have made a great many 
friends ; so many, that if Markham puts me up for election (by ballot), 
although a total of two-thirds of the votes is required, and three black 
balls exclude, I have no doubt I shall stand a good chance, and so 
perpetuate my sojourn at a place where I have spent the freest and 
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happiest days of my life. And then I hope you will come and test 
for yourself the accuracy of the very inadequate descriptive sketch I 


send you. 
“ With best love, your affectionate brother, &c. &¢.” 


With the light of this letter we are in a position to inquire to 
what extent this scheme fulfils the ten conditions required of the 
future home; and whether, if so, any concomitant evils are 
brought about which counterbalance the good. 

To commence with, there can be no doubt from the imme- 
diately foregoing remarks, that the cares of travelling, so far as 
household arrangements are concerned, are reduced toa minimum 
with regard not only to trouble, but also to risk, delay and 
expense. This disposes of the first condition. Nor can there 
be much difficulty in demonstrating that the second is fulfilled 
with equal thoroughness, Instead of thirty drawing-rooms, 
thirty dining-rooms, thirty halls, thirty libraries, and thirty sets 
of books, pictures, ornaments and articles for furnishing all these 
rooms, thirty fireplaces at least of coal to fill in cold weather, 
and thirty of &c. &c., we have one dining-room, two drawing- 
rooms, one hall, one library, and a few additional rooms, sources 
of additional gratification, such as one billiard-room, one theatre 
or lecture-room, one smoking-room, one reading-room, one 
writing-room, and one piece or set of every article necessary to 
the furnishing of the same. Nor would the cost of the one 
large room be more than four or five times that of the average 
corresponding room of the thirty, thereby reducing the total 
outlay in this so-called social department of homes to less than 
one-fifth of the present amount. And yet with this much lower 
outlay, by reason of the concentration, both art and comfort 
would gain. 

Persons not caring for music and chat could retire to the silent, 
well-stocked library, or to the lively billiard-room, where a game 
with a gentleman “for love” would not be a sheer unattainability. 
Again, the table d’héte would admit of culinary variety and 
perfection not easily obtainable at home, and nevertheless be com- 
patible with plain food if desired. The prices of hotel dinners 
are no measure of their cost. 

Thethird conditionisnolessfully complied with. The combination 
of some thirty incomplete staffs of servants into one co-ordinated 
whole; the consequent reduction in the required number, by 
more than one-half or two-thirds, and the minute subdivision of 
their duties, are economical results which need no amplification. 

_ Not only would half the number of servants be enabled, by 
the system of integration to accomplish the whole of their former 
work, but also, bearing in mind the observations of the preceding 
paragraph, the work itself would be immensely reduced in 
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amount, thus rendering ‘a still further reduction in their 
number possible ; while an increase in the number of distinct 
offices would cause the work to be done not only as well, but 
much better. The plain cook who spoilt all the vegetables and 
half the meat will be either dismissed or converted into a 
kitchen-maid to await promotion by merit; one groom will 
attend exclusively to the stables, another to the carriages; the 
gardeners will form a veritable hierarchy in order of skill and 
science ; there will be a boots, a hall porter, a postman, and 
several other functionaries impossible in small establishments. 

And this differentiation is accompanied by a more rapid 
approximation towards complete definiteness of function (the 
fourth condition) which is shown by experience to be absolutely 
essential to the attainment of genuine liberty, and consequent 
elevation of status. So far as domestic servants are concerned, 
this is by far the most important consideration of all. 

Of course the organization of so many labourers requires the 
superintendence of an able and experienced and trustworthy 
manager; and the relegation of these duties to him releases 
masters and mistresses from their daily and monotonous drudgery, 
and realizes for the upper classes that leisure which is essential 
to proper cultivation of the higher faculties, and to the progress 
of literature, science and art. And herein is the fifth condition 
fully satisfied. The sixth is no less so, as is shown by observing 
that nearly all risks and losses fall upon about thirty times the 
number of individuals, that is, are spread over about thirty times 
as much surface as formerly. 

No less striking is the immense impetus such a system would 
give to architecture, as well as to the arts of painting, sculpture, 
the decorative art, landscape-gardening, and the fictile branches, 
Nor would music suffer. Shame would cut away much of the 
ordinary pianoforte execution, the washy nature of which would 
be more continually brought into contrast with better, and the 
time and talent wasted on that study by the incapable would be 
bestowed on others more remunerative because congenial to the 
taste of the student. At the same time architecture would 
derive the largest share of immediate advantage ; and in time 
the plastered rows, now so patiently endured, would be a thing 
of the past that even the most fanatical antiquarian would not 
wish to see resuscitated. 

By the fulfilment of the eighth requirement a political as well 
as a moral gain would be attained ; no one but downright un- 
reasoning communists would regard with envy the devotion of a 
few hundred acres of land to the genuine and permanent pleasure 
and benefit of some eighty or a hundred of the upper and 
wealthy classes; especially when even those of the lower and 
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middle classes in narrow circumstances would be similarly enabled 
to enjoy picturesque dwellings in the suburbs of towns, with 
comparatively extensive gardens and shrubberies; and the very 
poorest of labourers could inhabit smiling village homes infinitely 
pleasanter than most of those now tenanted by their superiors. 
Moreover, potential utility would be at cnce conferred on existing 
park mansions, which at present appear to have no further use 
than to act as sinecures to superannuated butlers, gardeners, and 
housekeepers, who for three parts of the year convert them into 
something like tea-gardens and show rooms. 

After all, perhaps, the ninth condition—viz., the mitigation of 
the proverbial home dulness is the greatest of all. That this is 
done effectually is clear. The compulsory association of persons 
of great disparity in age, whatever real affection may subsist 
between them, is injurious to both, but especially to the younger. 
The boy who remains longer than usual with his parents never 
entirely loses the stigma which at schools attaches to the 
Mammy’s darling ; and so far is he from becoming more manly 
owing to his daily intercourse with his father, as he certainly 
might by making companions of boys a year or two his seniors, 
that he fails to acquire a proper self-reliance or confidence, and 
is lucky if he is not always led by the nose for the remainder of his 
life. Boys with boys, girls with girls, young people with young 
people, and old with old: this is the rule, and the exceptions 
are beneficial enough so far, and so far only as they are really 
exceptions. Further, since the world we live in is or should be 
the true sphere of our actions and sympathies, habitual life in 
an extended circle, and under the influence of wider social rela- 
tions than are to be found at home, is actually requisite to a 
thorough manly education. The collateral advantage of dis- 
pensing with the spasmodic, heavy, creaking machinery of so- 
called fashionable life is too manifest to need elucidation. 

To some it will seem as though the tenth desideratum has not 
been attained under this system. Is it possibly to intensify, or 
indeed to avoid diminishing, the privacy of home by the 
methed herein indicated ? 

To us it is matter of confession that unless this last condition 
is fairly fulfilled, our whole edifice falls to the ground. Time and 
opportunity for solitary study and meditation safe from moles- 
tation, are so essential to moral and intellectual health, that we 
would not forego them for all the above enumerated nine bene- 
fits combined. 

Who can read a work requiring strained attention ; or write, 
say a poem, demanding a long continued maintenance of a 
peculiar and delicately-balanced emotion ; or decide on a course 
of action requiring the marshalling of evidence, and the due 
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suspension of judgment, with impartial care, if at any moment 
a ring at the bell may announce callers brimming over with 
the latest tittle-tattle and malice of the neighbourhood, and 
bent on raising him as it were frem the zero of abstract thought 
to the boiling-point of partizanship ? 

The English lady’s usual afternoon, of which the less said the 
better, is the result, mainly, of a sustained state of waiting, for 
excitement or boredom according to the taste of the patient. 
And the attitude of most modern women towards both belli- 
gerents in the great war raging now in their midst, between the 
old and the new doctrines, is an instance of the lamentable in- 
souciance and want of reflection nowadays manifested in all de- 
partments of deeper thought by women ; and it is, we believe 
due almost entirely to the unrest imposed on them by the exist- 
ing arrangement of their duties. 

The absence of nearly all need for making or receiving formal 
calls, coupled with the plain rule that even such as were neces- 
sary should be made invariably in the large drawing-room and 
not in the private suites, would leave the afternoon (and indeed 
all hours of the day) completely at the disposal of its virtual 
owner. And in addition,'the freedom of action and encourage- 
ment given to individuality by the disintegration of that cum- 
brous patriarchal aggregate, the family, would take the place of 
the unfortunate system of resultants (to use a technical meta- 
phor) in which the aims and strivings of all the members result 
iu a consummation agreeable to none. 

We have now shown, with what clearness we leave to the 
reader’s judgment to pronounce, that the ten conditions demanded 
of the home of the future are completely fulfilled by the 
scheme described. 

Nor is the scheme a quack specific to cure the evils of modern 
fashionable life ; or a fabrication of our own, the invention of 
a diseased fancy ; but a future reality, needing no advocacy or 
aid toits realization any more than a predicted eclipse of the sun. 
Like that, itis a deduction from the facts presented to experience, 
and the laws based upon them. And the accuracy of our de- 
scription depends entirely, not on our constructive skill, but on our 
care and ability to follow up and forecast the outcome of the 
tendencies everywhere at work around us. 

Whether the ten heads under which we have chosen to classify 
these tendencies, are the best that might have been decided upon, 
is not for us to say. It is invariably a delicate task to state and 
classify the laws underlying complex relations, because it is op- 
tional how deep we carry our analysis. Just as we may describe 
granite as made up of quartz, felspar and mica; or analysing 
further, may enumerate the elements of its constituents—oxygen, 
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silicon, aluminium, calcium, iron, &c.; so here we may deduce 
our prognostications from the single law of evolution, which is 
quite sufficient ; or with an eye to the wants of the ordinary 
reader, may pause at earlier stages of the analysis, before we are 
launched on to the ocean of pure technical terms, fairly out of 
sight of the terra firma, or rather terra cognita of everyday ex- 
pressions. Hence we have chosen to stay our dissecting knife 
where we have done. In rather more general terms; civilization 
is accompanied by the disintegration of the family and the re- 
integration of individuals in larger and more complex groups, 
just as nations appear to be working out a similar destiny, in 
spite of the determined resistance of those pledged to maintain 
the balance of power. Secondly, it is accompanied by the inte- 
gration and differentiation of labour of every kind. Thirdly, by 
the growth of corporate property as opposed to public on the one 
hand and private on the other. Fourthly, by freer and more de- 
finite contracts. 

These four embrace the ten laws above enumerated, and a great 
deal more; and yet even these may be all included under the 
two heads economy and individualism. With this we conclude 
our remarks, in the certain knowledge that there will be plenty 
of resistance to the laws cited, due to conformity with other laws 


still in operation, but that like all other laws, they will in time 
bear down all opposition and triumph. 
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CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


T was remarked some time ago by an eminent prelate that if any 
one wished to make an attack upon orthodox beliefs, he might 
achieve considerable success by masking his attack under the form of 
a weak defence of them. Ifthe name of the writer had been absent 
from the title-page of the book before us,’ we should have been 
inclined to think that the Archbishop’s suggestion had been seriously 
acted upon. Under the title of “ An Essay in Confutation of the Scepti- 
cism of the Present Day,” Mr. Jackson has produced the most painstaking 
vindication of it which has appeared for some years. He starts by 
proposing two questions. 1. “ What reason have we to look for a 
future life after that hour of dissolution which inevitably awaits us 
all?” 2. “Is there sufficient ground for believing in the existence 
of a Supreme Moral Being to whose righteous care and kindness we 
can calmly commit ourselves when we come to die?” And after 397 
pages, garnished with quotations from celebrities of various degree, 
he arrives at the singularly impotent conclusion :—“ If several explana- 
tions appear equal to the deliberative eye, then we must choose the 
noblest per se: and, as men, we ought to prefer that which is most 
elevating and most germane to humanity” (page 398). It by no 
means follows that there is any “must” or “ought” in the matter: 
if there be, perhaps the sceptic against whom Mr. Jackson has 
constructed so many elaborate sentences might reply that where 
probabilities are nearly balanced, we “ must ” and “ ought ”’ to suspend 
our judgment until further evidence is produced: and further, that if 
it comes to a question of “the noblest per se” there might still be room 
for several other theories of the Universe besides that highly orthodox 
form of Christianity which Mr. Jackson speaks of as “the upland 
territory, the border country where man may view as he walks heaven- 
wards the lineaments of his Father’s Divine love.” (page xviii.) 
Some part of the book appears to have gained a prize which was 
offered by an anonymous donor for competition among Oxford Masters 
of Arts. Which part gained the prize and which has been thrown in 
extra is not very easy to determine. At any rate, it is published in a 
somewhat different form, Mr. Jackson having been told “ by competent 
advisers,” that the essay in the smaller shape was liable to “a possible 
charge of novel thought bordering on paradox” (p. xii.). He has 
been eminently successful in removing the grounds of this criticism. 
Indeed, in his anxiety “to divest discussion as much as possible of a 
dry, logical stiffness” (p. 14), he has not unfrequently caused the logic 
to vanish as well as the stiffness, so that a charge of paradox could 





1 The Philosophy of Natural Theology; an Essay in Confutation of the 
Scepticism of the Present Day, which obtained a prize at Oxford, Nov. 26th, 1872.” 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 
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hardly be maintained against him. That we are not speaking too 
hardly of the Essay will be apparent enough to any one who cares 
to be at the trouble to analyse any one of the chapters. We open at 
the fourth. Three previous chapters have merely expanded the well- 
known fallacy in which a controversialist says to his opponent, “ There 
are some things which you cannot explain yourself: therefore, you are 
bound to accept my explanation.” Mr. Jackson now goes on “to 
establish a tenable theory respecting those human beliefs in which 
is included our primary belief in Theism” (p. 253). In order 
to do so, it was essential to him to prove (1) that primary beliefs 
exist, (2) that the belief in Theism is one of them, (8) that the 
objects of such beliefs are realities outside us. In regard to the 
first he investigates the Inductive Principle or Law of Uniformity, 
bué instead of proving it to be a primary belief his arguments 
go to prove it to be a tendency to believe, and then assume 
the two as identical. On this ignoratio elenchi he proceeds to construct 
the argumentum ad hominem which represents all that he has to say on 
the second point. He asserts the existence of a belief in the super- 
natural, and then proceeds to the further assertion that “mankind 
has learned to maintain as a truth of reason, that the Supernatural 
Power is a will—that is a personality” (p. 278). He then contrasts 
this belief in Theism with a non-theistic theory, by asking whether 
that “ unknown something” is to be the beacon of our hopes, the 
refuge of each forlorn and shipwrecked brother, &c. &c. (p. 280), and 
clenches the argument by saying, “ surely the mockery of madness could 
go no further” (p. 281). In fact, all that Mr. Jackson can do is to 
lament the obstinacy of his opponents, and quote some of their most 
telling writings. His book is a perfect anthology, and bears witness, if 
to nothing else, to the child-like candour and profuse reading of itsauthor. 
David Hume and Mr. Gladstone, Archbishop Thomson and Mr, Carlyle, 
Sophocles, Cowper, and Lord Houghton jostle each other on thesame page, 
or, in the words of the prophet, the wolf dwells with the lamb, and a 
little child leads them. More to the point are Mr. Jackson’s 
quotations on scientific matters. His statements of fact are fairly 
accurate for the purposes of such an essay, and among his authorities 
are Claparéde, Huxley, Haeckel, &. The only important class of 
scientific writers who are not mentioned, are theanthropologists, Bastian, 
Waitz, Tylor, Lubbock, &c., a reference to whose works would have 
modified the statement on page 7, that no one has yet alleged a reason 
for the fallaciousness of religious beliefs. On the whole the book 
strikes us as feeble, not from inaccuracy of data, or want of 
a tolerable acquaintance with matters bearing on scientific material- 
ism, but from an incapacity on the author’s part to apprehend 
or construct an argument. We are of course far from believing 
that natural religion cannot be supported by better reasonings than 
are here adduced: but apparently the offer of a hundred pounds 
has not been sufficiently large to call them forth: and in the mean- 
time many persons who prefer suspending their judgment to forming a 
decided opinion one way or the other, will be grateful to Mr. Jackson 
for having furnished them with such excellent reasons for doing so. 
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Mr. Stanley Leathes,’ we would fain hope, is capable of better things, 
but there is little in this volume of Bampton Lectures to distinguish 
him from the self-assertive sciolists of the cheap press. One could 
almost fancy himself transported to the eighteenth century. The 
untrained, and therefore ineffectual common sense, the narrowness of 
view and want of acquaintance with the conditions of the question at 
issue, remind us of the Defences of Christianity by the less distinguished 
divines of the period of Sherlock. Mr. Leathes has had a great 
opportunity, and he has missed it. Much Boyle-and-Hulsean-lecture- 
giving seems to have made him careless. Volume after volume from his 
pen has loaded the table of the critic, nor can he expect the consideration 
which a less distinguished offender might fairly claim. He has, in 
short, taken up a subject which he has neither adequately studied in 
the original records (by no means limited to the Old and New Testa- 
ments), nor yet in the works of other than dogmatically-bound critics. 
From first to last, he misunderstands his opponents, and begs the ques- 
tion. Weshall not trouble the reader with many remarks on the body of 
the work, partly because it is so very dull, and partly because it care- 
fully avoids details. We will only call attention to the slip on page 
150, where the phrase “ the servant of the Lord” in Isaiah is said 
to be “sometimes distinctly applied to Cyrus,” and to the numerous 
mistranslations retained from the Anthorized Version. Mr. Leathes 
withholds his references to the “rationalistic”’ critics he proposes to 
refute. The only ones who receive the honour of quotation are 
Professor Jowett, who however is only appealed to for illustrations, 
and Mr. J. A. Froude, who, eminent as he is as a historian, has not 
yet acquired a wide reputation among theologians. But Mr. Leathes’ 
acquaintance with his opponents is clearly not very intimate, as he so 
entirely misses the point of view from which they regard the Biblical 
literature. If for instance he had only read Professor Riehm’s papers 
on Messianic prophecy (cited here for their completeness rather than 
originality), he would never have given so meagre aud unsatisfying a 
sketch of the Messianic elements in the Psalms and Prophecies, and if 
he had mastered Baur, he would have been slightly less ready with the 
dilemma, Either the supernatural in the Gospel is true, or it is a base- 
less fiction. Perhaps the best way to give the reader an idea of the argu- 
ment will be to add a few extracts from the preface, where the intrinsic 
feebleness is to some extent obscured by the rapidity of the sketch. 
His point is that the existence of the Church and the New ‘Testa- 
ment is an evidence for the ecclesiastical view of its origin. “A short 
and easy method” with the Rationalists ! 

“We have a marvellous historic and literary result distinctly traceable to no 
other cause than the supposed fulfilment in a particuldr person of the obvious 
and known requirements of prophecy. Of the nature of this fulfilment we are 
to some extent competent judges ourselves. Acrcoding to one view, the 
degree of the fulfilment is only to be regarded as infinite ; it is continually 
revealing itself to every independent os. sr and disciple. According to 





2 “The Religion of the Christ; its Historic and Literary Development Con- 
sidered as an Evidence of its Origin. The Bampton Lectures for 1874.” By the 
Rev, Staniey Leathes, M.A, Rivingtons: London, Oxford and Cambridge, 
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another view, the fulfilment is simply nil and op imaginary. , But this we 
may safely affirm, that the known results of the supposed fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in Jesus of Nazareth cannot be accounted for on the supposition that 
there was no more apparent correspondence between the person of Jesus and 
the character of the Messiah than those who hold this latter view would have 
us believe, or on the assumption that the correspondence was unreal. The 
Gospels, as we have them, which point to this correspondence, may more pro- 

erly be regarded as the outcome of the belief in Jesus than as the cause of it. 

‘be belief itself is still to be accounted for, even if we reject the Gospel view 
of the character of Jesus, and so likewise are the consequences which foilowed 


the belief.” (Preface, page xxxiii.) 
“Tt is not true to say that ‘the Revelation rests upon miracles, which have 


nothing to rest upon but the Revelation.’ The Revelation is recorded in a 
literature which presents features altogether unique, that no concatenation of 
purely natural causes is sufficient to account for. [Q.E.D.] Here then we 
have a solid basis for the miraculous to rest on, for we are confronted with 
phenomena which were not merely exceptional, but above nature. It is not 
this or that detail, this or that text or expression, which cannot be explained, 
but the vast and complex whole is so remarkable as to challenge to itself the 
tokens of a Divinely-ordered work Had there been nothing miraculous 
in the person and character of Jesus, the New Testament, as a mere literary 
phenomenon, would have been impossible, and so would the existence of the 
Christian Church.” (Page xliii.) 

Thus Christianity is to be saved by ignoring historical criticism. 
Such is the last word of Oxford and Cambridge theology. Let 
us frankly admit that we are not fundamentally opposed to the 
author’s main conclusion, with the proper limitations, namely, that 
after making the utmost concessions to “ rationalistic”” criticism, there 
remains much which is of the utmost value as a support, though not 
(according to us) a foundation of religion. But we repudiate his 
attempt to save the supernatural, nor can we sanction his assertion of 
the permanent importance of the Messiahship of Jesus. The life of 
Jesus will always supply the highest type of love of the ideal and of 
duty; it is a proof that the highest standard is not practically 
unattainable ; and his consciousness of communion with the Supreme 
Will is to a religious mind a strong confirraation of spiritual Theism. 
But more than this is neither warranted by reason nor by the evidence. 
By reason, because when law reigns in all other departments of human 
thought, it is absurd to make an exception in favour of Christianity. 
And by the evidence, because though the debates are still far from 
their conclusion, the increase in our knowledge of the growth of 
religious belief, and especially of that most extraordinary period the 
first Christian century, gives us a well-grounded hope that this great 
problem will yet receive its solution. But Mr. Leathes has not helped 
us many miles towards it. 

From the “ Philosophy of the Unconscious” to the “ Decomposition 
of Christianity ” is an easy step, and we cannot be surprised that Von 
Hartmann has been impelled by the recent success of Strauss to put 
forth a manifesto of his own.* The result is an important contribu- 





3 “Die Selbstzersetzung des Christenthums und die Religion der Zukunft.” 
Von Eduard von Hartmann. Zweite Auflage. Berlin: Duncker. 1874, 
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tion to the solution of the religious problem, though the marked 
absence of literary elegance makes it by no means pleasant reading, 
and the harsh sibilants of the German title correspond but too closely 
to the irritable tone of the contents. The author seems to think, we 
do not know with how much reason, that he is addressing a small 
minority. He foresees, he tells us in the preface, that he will please 
nobody. As a friend of religion, he is obnoxious to the scientists ; 
and as a pessimist, to Protestants both orthodox and liberal. He 
agrees with Strauss that the traditional religions are rotten, but 
differs with him in his estimate of the future. He thinks that a new 
religion is wanted to save modern culture from Ultramontanism, and 
that this religion must have a metaphysical basis, in other words, 
Von Hartmann’s pessimistic philosophy Violently opposed as he is 
to modern Catholicism, he recognises in it the true representative of 
historical Christianity. Liberal Protestants are not Christians at all, 
because they believe neither in the Deity nor yet in the Messiahship 
of Jesus. To them Jesus is but the founder of the Christian religion, 
though it is as clear as the sun that Jesus never intended to break the 
bonds of Judaism. But all that is valuable in this part of the 
argument has been stated with much greater precision by Dr. Over- 
beck, of Basle, and Dr. Lagarde, of. Gottingen, in two little works 
referred to with high praise by the author, and noticed at length in 
the Westminster Review for Jan. 1874. We have already expressed 
dissent from these extreme views. It has not yet been proved that 
“Christianity, like every genuine religion, sprang from a pessimistic 
view of the world,” if Christianity is to be taken in the sense of the 
religion of Jesus. At the same time it must be admitted that there 
is much force in the argument against’ Protestantism. Christianity 
either means (as Dr. Beke took it to mean) the belief in Jesus as 
the Messiah, or the religious views of Jesus Christ; and in neither 
sense can it be said to apply to either of the great Protestant parties. 
Modern Christianity is a synthesis of an Aryan (Immanence of the 
Deity) and a Semitic (monotheistic) element, as Von' Hartmann is 
well aware. And according to him, the religious problemi of the future 
is to complete the as yet imperfect synthesis by eradicating polytheism 
on the one hand (saint-worship and Tritheism), and anthromorphism 
(belief in a personal Deity) on the other. We are inclined to think 
that modern Christianity is not so predominantly Semitic as the 
author supposes, and that the belief in a personal Deity is not fitly 
described as a purely Semitic belief, but have no space to pursue the 
argument. Nor can we do more than refer to the profound remarks 
on the Trinity, pages 106—108. We need hardly say that the work 
is thoroughly penetrated with Von Hartmann’s pessimistic philosophy, 
which this is not the place to discuss. , 

We regret the excess of modesty which conceals the name of the 
thoughtful and learned writer fo whom we owe a new translation of 
the Book of Psalms.* The scholarship of the work is, as far it goes, 





4 “*The Book of Psalms ‘ Of David the King and Prophet.’ Disposed according 
to the Rhythmical Structure of the Original. With Map and Lliustrations,” By 
E.F, London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1874. 
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genuine, though not very precise, and of a slightly antiquated type, 
and we must add that, though reference is made to several accom- 
plished modern critics, we are not sure that the author’s acquaintance 
with their works is very extensive. Among the Germans, Delitzsch 
is his principal favourite, and we could wish that he had borrowed 
more largely from that too conservative but (where theology is not 
concerned) candid and able critic. He is much to be admired for 
limiting himself to translation ; the temptation to an orthodox divine 
to preach about the Christian application of the Psalms is almost 
irresistible. We regret, however, that he has retained so much of the 
very inaccurate Prayer-book version, for his own sake as well as for that 
of the reader, as he has thereby been prevented from putting out his full 
powers as a Hebrew scholar. But the chief object of the work is to 
exhibit the rhythmical structure of the original, and we think that the 
arrangement adopted will be found highly suggestive by ordinary 
readers. There are, as the author justly remarks, many passages which 
depend for their full comprehension on the logical proportion between 
the lines, or, as Bishop Lowth calls it, parallelism. It would lead us 
too far to criticise the author’s exposition of this interesting subject 
in the second of the essays which follow the translation. The delicate 
tact displayed in it makes amends for the uncritical character of the 
preceding essay, entitled “ The Psalms of David Restored to David,” 
in which it is seriously argued that the great bulk of the Psalms were 
written by David! We will only add that, besides the Chinese, the 
author might have mentioned the Accadian and Assyrian poetical 
literatures as pervaded by parallelism, literatures from which it would 
appear that the Hebrews borrowed the forms of their poetry. See the 
documents printed by M. Lenormant in his “ Etudes Accadiennes,” and 
Dr. Schrader in his “ Héllenfahrt der Istar.” There seems also to be 
no doubt that parallelism was employed in Egyptian, though not with 
the regularity of the Assyrian and Hebrew poems. The most accessible 
instance is the famous epic poem of Pentaour, relating an episode in a 
campaign of the second Ramses. See Professor Lushington’s translation 
in “Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archwology,” vol. iii., 
pp. 83—103. The third essay relates to a difficult passage in the 
forty-eighth Psalm (v. 2). The author rejects the view of “some 
foreign theologians”? (though Hitzig and Ewald are happily not 
theologians but philologists), that the Hebrew poet applies to Mount 
Zion a phrase which properly designated the mountain where the gods 
dwelt, according to Babylonian as well as Persian, Indian and Greek 
mythology. This view involves, according to the author, a geographical 
mistake. He examines seriatim the arguments of Lewin, Thrupp, 
Bonar, &c., and finds that they confirm instead of opposing his own 
theory, that Mount Zion was on the S.W., and not the N. or N.E. of 
Jerusalem. Consequently he has to render the passage in the Psalm, 
“(On) the side of the north (is) the city of the Great King,” 2¢., 
the lower city, called by Josephus Acra. He should have added that 
Hupfeld, the best commentator on the Psalms, is with him, and his 
favourite Delitasch against him. 

Dr. Beke, the well-known traveller and upsetter of cherished theories 
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—though unfortunately no one but himself could see that they were 
upset, published two years ago, anonymously, a book called “ Jesus the 
Messiah.” A very short time before his death he issued the remain- 
ing copies with a fresh title-page as an “answer anticipatory”’ to that 
admirable work “Supernatural Religion.” How far, on the author’s 
own showing, it is really an answer, may be questioned. His own reli- 
gion is of a semi-Jewish character. He believes in Jesus as the 
Messiah, and as a worker of miracles, but allows that two of the four 
Gospels are—the one (Luke) in the main an unconscious—the other 
(John) a conscious legend or fiction. The book is strangely interest- 
ing, when one considers its thoroughly uncritical character. Much out- 
of-the-way reading, a healthy though undisciplined rationalism, and an 
unimpeachable sincerity, place the work miles above the ordinary lives 
of Christ, and especially Dr. Farrar’s unhappy work, reviewed in our 
last number. We cannot say that its writer shows a genuine compre- 
hension of the period of Jesus; the greater part of the book is Phi- 
listinical in a high degree, in spite of its many merits. The most 
characteristic chapter is the eighth, headed “ On the infancy and youth 
of Jesus.”’ Dr. Beke tries, not without some plausibility, to show that 
Jesus “ was not a child of the people, but a person in easy, if not afflu- 
ent circumstances, who devoted his fortune, together with his life, to 
the benefit of his fellow creatures.” The popular opinion respecting 
the social rank of Jesus has arisen, according to Dr. Beke, from the 
word tekton in Matt. xiii. 55, and Mark vi. 3, “ having been improperly 
translated ‘ carpenter,’ instead of ‘ builder,’ which is its true meaning,” 
(p. 91); ifso, the texts ought to be rendered, “ Is not this the builder’s 
son?” and “ Is not this the builder?” Joseph, it is inferred, was the 
principal builder, if not the only one, in Nazareth. This is a paradox. 
it is hardly necessary to say that the words in Matt. xiii. mean “ one 
who is an artificer,” and probably a “carpenter.” With all Dr. Beke’s 
liberality, he still clings to the miracles of Jesus, excepting those of 
the Fourth Gospel, though he rejects the word “supernatural” as 
absurd, and believes the resurrection body of Jesus was a spiritual one. 

Mr. Page-Roberts’ gives us a number of valuable popular sermons 
on such subjects as Law and Prayer, Religious Use of Old Testament 
History, Do we make Men into Unbelievers? The Consciousness of 
Sin, A sound religious feeling combined with liberality and common 
sense characterize them all. It is odd, however, that he should care 
to be thought a possible believer in “later formations,’ when he thinks 
so freely about the “ primitive strata” of Christian doctrine. 

Messrs. Henry King & Co. are the publishers of a most carefully 
compiled volume of “ Characteristies’” from the works of John Henry 





5 “ Jesus the Messiah ; being an Answer anticipatory to the work ‘ Superna- 
tural Religion.’” By Charles T. Beke, Ph.D., Fellow and Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. London: Triibuer & Co. 1874. 

6 ** Law and God.” By W. Page-Roberts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co. 1874. 

7 ‘Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry Newman.” Arranged by 
William Samuel Lilly, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, with the Author's 
approval, London; Henry 8. King & Co, 1875. 
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Newman, with a beautiful engraving from Thrupp’s photograph of the 
author. Even those who possess the complete works will be grateful 
for a collection of the most striking passages of such a master of 
English prose. Messrs. Rivingtons have sent us a translation of 
“The Imitation of Christ,’*® which seems to be carefully done, though 
the charm of the style has utterly evaporated. We are thankful it is 
not in verse; our French neighbours are welcome to the monopoly of 
a rhymed translation. Also a new edition of “The Christian Year,’” 
both with red borders and edges, befitting a “ Library for English 
Catholics ;” and, which is a real boon to lovers of. English, a shilling 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Religio Medici,’”” with useful notes. 
Whoever wishes to study the phenomena of the religious conscious- 
ness, in a form unadulterated by modern sophistry or superstition, 
cannot do better than read this quaint old tract. 

Mr. Kingston's little work on “The Unity of Creation’ is nomi- 
nally an attempt “to state a theory of creation in harmony with the 
facts which are known to science,” really a very clear and able argu- 
ment for spiritual pantheism as the creed which enables man to think 
anq feel in unison with “ Divine Nature.” He concludes with the sig- 
nificant words, “ The cultivation of science is the worship whiclr 
thoughtful and sympathetic men pay to Divine Nature.’”” Those who 
have broken with theism may derive instruction and edification from 
his pages ; those who are still keenly conscious of the elements of good 
in traditional religions will not be much moved by his rather crude and 
superficial polemic. His zeal for the present and the future seems to 
have led him unduly to disparage the past, and his allusions to the 
uistory of religions are for the most part grossly inaccurate. ‘Thus 
no student of Egyptian antiquities would have fallen into the 
error of representing the ancient Egyptians as a gloomy, “other- 
worldly ” race (p. 91). “Rien de plus gai,” says Brugsch-Bey, “de 
plus amusant, de plus naif que ce bon peuple égyptien, qui aimait la 
vie et qui se réjouissait profondement de son existence.’”” No one with 
even a tincture of Aryan scholarship would have spoken of “the Aryan 
Jemale divinity Deva or Dewa” (p. 130) ; just as the veriest beginner 
in Semitic antiquities knows that Sin was the moon-god not moon- 
goddess (as on p. 132). The ingenious speculations on the absence of 
the female element in the dogma of the Trinity as being due to 
degraded notions of women are overthrown by the consideration that 
ruakh, the word for ‘spirit’ in Hebrew, is feminine; it is therefore a 
mere accident of language that the female side of the deity is not 
expressed by gender in the Aryan-Christian Trinity, not to mention 
that the “ Mother of God ” is practically, if not avowedly, included in 
the popular Trinity of a large part of Europe. Mr, Kingston’s Eng- 





8 “ Of the Imitation of Christ.” In Four books, By Thomas & Kempis. A new 
Translation. London: Rivingtons, 1875. 

9 “The Christian Year.”’ New edition. London: Rivingtons. 1875. 

10 “Religio Medici.” By Sir Thomas Browne, Kt. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. P. Smith, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1874. 

u «<The Unity of Creation; a Contribution to the Svlution of the Religion 
Question.” By Francis K, Kingston. London: Triibner and Co, 1874. 
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lish etymologies, “ sin” from the Moon-deity Sin (p. 132), and “aim ”’ 
from “aimer” “to love,” are surely fossils from pre-historic antiquity. 

We fail to see any reason for the anonymous character of the book 
called “The Paraclete,”” which is evidently the work of a thoughtful 
but essentially orthodox mind. It consists of a series of essays, partly 
“expository and affirmative,” partly “critical and controversia!” on 
the Christian doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Among the sixteen essays 
of the first part may be mentioned those on Inspiration as a Doctrine, 
Inspiration as a Fact, Inspiration of Christ’s Biography, Regeneration, 
The Miracles of the Holy Ghost. This part of the book shows con- 
siderable literary ability ; it gives an agreeable though slightly verbose 
expression to a refined form of evangelical Christianity. The author 
is of opinion that the admission of “a world of thought and feeling, as 
distinguished from a world of fact and activity,” makes the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost, on which the very existence of the inner life of the 
Christian depends, more acceptable to the reason. A liberal Theist 
will find nothing to object to in his leading ideas, though much 
in his way of enforcing them. They will probably think the author 
puts more upon the “organ of spiritual discernment” than it will 
bear. This is notably the case in the essay on Inspiration as a 
Fact, where the author represents the general sublimity of the contents 
of the Bible, and the impression they make on most readers, as implying 
a specifically divine origin. Obviously the writer has not yet grasped 
the idea that the Bible is a literature, nor read M. Pécaut’s admirable 
letters on the authority of the Bible in his golden little book, “ Le 
Christ et la Conscience.” The three essays in the second part show an 
acute mind at work from the outside and with insufficient preparation 
on problems too big for it. 

Mr. Anderson’s “ The Curate of Shyre ’” is the story of a country- 
town clergyman’s endeavours to shake his people out of their semi- 
barbarous ways. He fully succeeds in iuspiring the reader with that 
interest which he himself feels in his characters; the timid, old-fashioned 
rector, the high-minded, energetic young curate; the thoughtful but 
enthusiastic doctor, &. &c., are drawn to the life. The plans for 
uniting civilization and religion are sound and practical, and form a 
healthy antidote to the depressing contents of Hartmann’s “ Decom- 
position of Christianity.” 

Miss Cobbe has published another volume of Essays“ on religious 
subjects, with a preface “ having special reference to Mr. Mill’s Essay 
on Religion.” Three out of the four essays appeared originally in the 
“Theological Review,” which sustains single-handed the cause of a 
cultivated and liberal theology. It is a sign of the times when an 





13 “The Paraclete; an Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy 
Ghost, with some reference to current Discussions.” Henry S, King and Co, 


London. 1874. 

13 «*The Curate of Shyre. A Record of Parish Reform, with its attendant 
Religious-and Social Problems.” By the Rev. Charies Anderson, M.A., Vicar of 
St, John’s, Limehouse. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1875. 
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accomplished and sensitive woman can discuss, without the veil of 
anonymity, such a matter as the Life after Death, and utter thoughts 
upon it which are not unworthy of Francis Newman or Theodore 
Parker. The importance of the two essays on this subject, which are 
full to overflowing of pious and beautiful fancies, lies in the conscious 
avoidance of logical arguments for immortality. The authoress 
contents herself with justifying the belief to the heart, without scien- 
tifically establishing the fact. The third essay, which is rather an 
address actually delivered by the authoress, is an eloquent recommenda- 
tion of the doctrine of universal salvation, as a consequence of the 
belief in the goodness of God and in immortality. The fourth is an 
attempt to trace the evolution of the social sentiment out of the 
primary stage of “heteropathic ” resentment towards pain, through 
the transitional one of aversion to painful objects, to the still 
imperfect ideal of sympathy with everything that lives and breathes. 
‘thus, according to Miss Cobbe’s happy creed, there are three great 
hopes for the future, immortality and a ceaseless moral progress for 
humanity after death, and an ever increasing sympathy with ail 
sentient beings for humanity on earth. The preface might. have 
been shortened without detriment to the reader. Besides a rapid 
sketch of the contents of the essays, it contains a criticism, too rheto- 
rical to be effective, of Mr. Mill, whose education, she thinks, had 
stifled his religious sense, and disqualified him for doing justice to 
religionists. 

The new volume of Meyer’s* Commentary on the New Testament 
seems as well done as its predecessors. It is needless for us to expatiate 
on the merits of this accomplished scholar, who as an expositor of the 
plain grammatical sense is unrivalled. 

Dr. Overbeck, of Basle,”® sends us the first part of his “Studies on 
the History of the Early Church.” It contains a dissertation on the 
date of the Epistle to Diognetus, which has been commonly regarded 
as the most precious relic of the sub-apostolic age, but which he sup- 
poses to be a literary forgery, belonging to the post-Constantian 
period ; an essay “ On the Laws of the Roman Emperors from Trajan 
to M. Aurelius against the Christians,” and another “ On the Relation 
of the Early Church to Slavery in the Roman Empire.” He shows 
in the one that the Christian writers have misrepresented the attitude 
of the Roman emperors towards them in the second century, and in 
the other, agreeing with Dean Milman, that the action of the Church 
was by no means favourable to emancipation or benignant to the slaves. 

Dr. W. Rosenkranz,” not the well-known biographer of Hegel, 
makes an attempt, we trust for the last time, to set dogmatic theology 
on a philosophical basis, 





8 “Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Gospel of St. John.” By H. W. 
Meyer, Ph.D. Translated by Rev. W. Urwick, M.A. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 1874. 

16 “Studien zur Geschichte der alten Kirche.” Von Franz Overbeck. Erstes 
Heft. Schloss-Chemmitz: Schmeitzner. 1875. 

47 “Die Prinzipen der Theologie.” Von Dr. W. Rosenkranz. Miinchen: 
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Dr. Hellmann” treats of the right of inheritance of members of 
religious orders, 

Dr. Gass’* has performed the friendly task of editing Henke’s 
lectures on Modern Church History. The volume before us relates to 
the Reformation. It is solid and thorough, but we fail to see any 
special reason for its publication. ‘The latter part of this remark 
- applies to Mr. Roberts’ posthumous work called “ Church Memo- 
rials.” 

An anonymous writer sends us a handy volume of “ Aids to the 
Study of German Theology,” which, though not free from misprints, * 
will be useful to those just crossing the threshold of German specula- 
tion. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton” have issued another of the 
works of Dr. van Oosterzee, a second-rate Dutch divine of what we 
should call the Evangelical school. It is strange indeed that such 
verbiage should find readers. And finally Mr. Homersham Cox,” sends 
us a demonstration, as he thinks conclusive, that the Church of 
England is not Protestant. 


The growing appreciation in which Mr. Herbert Spencer’s services 
to philosophical thought are deservedly held is attested by the frequent 
recurrence of his name in ordinary intercourse among thoughtful 
persons, and by the general recognition of the value of his imposing 
speculations, in much of the current reflective literature of Europe, 
and even of America. It is in the latter country, indeed, that he has 
found his most enthusiastic and uncompromising champion. Zeal and 
decision, however, are not the only qualities which entitle Mr. John 
Fiske to be the exponent of Mr. Spencer’s doctrines.” Unquestionable 
intellectual capacity, undoubted talent for exposition, philosophical 
grasp, laborious study, scholarly acquirement, solid attainment, and 
independent research, all evince that, in addition to the glowing sym- 
pathy which impelled him to his task, he has the solid mental qualifi- 
cations which have ensured its adequate perfermance. The present 
work, Mr. Fiske informs us, is based on lectures given at Harvard 
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University in the autumn of 1869 and spring of 1871, and afterwards 
repeated, wholly or in part, in Boston, New York, Milwaukee, and 
London. Notwithstanding the origin of the work, it would be a mis- 
take to suppose it to be only a series of iectures, having more or less 
reference to a common subject. There reigns throughout it a unity, 
proportion, and rational arrangement, which give it the character of a 
coherent whole; with such deductions as must necessarily be made, on 
the score of the polemical deliverances of the author, and the forcible, 
rather pamphleteering language to which he occasionally has recourse. 
Intended to embody the leading conceptions of Mr. Spencer, “ Cosmic 
Philosophy” professes to be essentially an exposition of the system 
which bears his name, though the phrase itself has not found favour 
with its originator, who appears to prefer the term “Synthetic 
Philosophy.” While not claiming to be an original work, however, it 
has grown so on Mr. Fiske’s hands that it can no longer be regarded 
as a mere reproduction of Mr. Spencer’s thoughts. To the new con- 
structive matter, especially to the chapters on the Genesis of Man, 
with the remarkable theory of the influence of the prolongation of 
human infancy in originating social evolution, the attention of the 
reader is particularly drawn, as either wholly or in part*Mr. Fiske’s 
own contributions. ‘The polemical element, which, as we have hinted, 
occurs in these volumes, will be found in different parts, following the 
order of suggestion, and not coerced into the mould of a separate 
aggressive disquisition. Of course it will at once be understood that 
the only philosophical system which the vindicator of Mr. Spencer 
finds it necessary to oppose is that which the complementary title of 
his book suggests—the Positive Philosophy. Mr. Fiske appears at 
one time to have been a decided Positivist, and his admiration of the 
genius of the Founder of the philosophy so called, is not entirely 
destroyed by his transfer of allegiance to the distinguished Founder of 
. the “Synthetic or Cosmic Philosophy.” Mr. Fiske’s principal objec- 
tions to the Positive system concern the limitations, excesses, errors, 
philosophical, religious, and scientific, which he conceives to be inherent 
in the system of Auguste Comte. An advocate of Positivism of the 
type of its two most eminent representatives in this country, Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Lewes, would without difficulty accede to Mr. Fiske’s general 
view, when he protests against the extravagant claim of Positivism to 
stand for the whole of attainable scientific philosophy. The extrava- 
gances, the shortcomings, inevitable because of the great advances of 
scientific discovery, the modifications which no philosophical system 
can escape, would and indeed have been the subject of Mr. Mill’s no 
Jess than Mr. Fiske’s dissenting criticism. ° But there is much also in 
that criticism to which a moderate Positivist would demur. The two 
vital constituents of Comte’s philosophy are the historical law of the 
three stages of the progress of human knowledge, and the classification 
of the sciences. As regards the historical method of Comte, Mr. Fiske 
himself admits that it introduced a complete revolution in the attitude 
of modern philosophy, declares that no concrete presentation of 
universal history can be compared with the marvellous tableau in 
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Comte’s fifth volume of the “ Philosophie Positive,” and allows that the 
general excellence of the conception is matched by that of the 
execution even to the smallest details. He adds, that this achievement 
has placed beyond cavil on the highest plane of inductive demonstra- 
tion the great fact that there has been and is a determinate order of 
sequence in human affairs. He allows that the earliest attitude 
assumed by the mind in interpreting nature was a fetishistic attitude ; 
he allows that monotheism was preceded by polytheism, as poly- 
theism was preceded by fetishism ; he does not object to the employ- 
ment of the term metaphysics to designate an intermediate and 
imperfect phase of science, and the ultimate phase of the deanthro- 
pomorphizing process is, he admits “ characterized by the complete 
extrusion of volitional agencies and the universal substitution of the 
conception of invariable sequence.” Why then, it will be asked, does 
Mr. Fiske reject the law of the three stages? or rather, how, 
admitting so much, can he be said to reject it at all? The reply which 
he makes is, that there are not three successive or superposed processes, 
but only one continuous process, that of deanthropomorphosization ; 
that Positivism ignores the Cause, the Absolute Power manifested in 
the world of phenomena ; the existence of such a Power independent 
of us being’ an element involved in the consciousness of our own 
existence. Positivists, we imagine, would not object either to the 
statement that the progress of speculation is one continuous process, 
or to the description of that process as one of deanthropomorphiza- 
tion. Toa Positivist the continuity of an object or an event would 
not seem to be destroyed because we contemplate it in its successive 
aspects. The presence of an Absolute Power in Consciousness is 
certainly not a doctrine that the Positivists would readily admit; but 
though, in point of fact, Mr. Fiske rightly charges M. Comte and his 
extreme disciples with the rejection of all theological belief, the neces- 
sity of this rejection is by no means implied in Comte’s fundamental 
theorem. Nor is this law of evolution incompatible with the 
acceptance of a reasonable Theism. His general view may require 
revision, but the revision does not seem to involve a repudiation of the 
law. That a single great Existence is the source of all phenomena is 
the thesis which Mr. Fiske regards as of cardinal importance. Its 
rejection vitiates the entire system of Positivism ; its recognition is 
the distinguishing claim of the Cosmic Philosophy. Mr. Fiske, 
following Mr. Spencer, asserts the existence of an Absolute Force, as 
the correlative of the Force that we know. The persistence of Force 
is explained to mean the persistence of some Power which transcends 
our knowledge and conception; of an unconditioned Reality without 
beginning or end; of an unknown Cause of the manifestations in 
ourselves or outside of us. ‘This Power, which is not to be identified 
with Nature, is, Mr. Fiske contends, infinite, absolute, and though 
properly called unknowable, is unknowable only so far as not manifested 
through the phenomenal world, being knowable in so far as it is thus 
manifested ; in fact, it is knowable and unknowable symbolically. All 
its predicates, indeed, have only a symbolical significance; and are 
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misunderstood by “idealists, positivists, and penny-a-liners.” The word 
power, it is allowed, is anthropomorphic ; the conjunction of the three 
conceptions of Cause, of Infinite and of Absolute, forms a network of 
contradictions, an absolute cause- being no better than a circular 
triangle. This Existence, not identifiable with mind or matter, cannot 
be regarded as either single or multiple, but may be spoken of in the 
singular number. The test of inconceivability, on which so much 
stress is laid, as the test of truth, is not applicable to it, as a 
transcendental entity. Though it has neither intelligence nor 
volition, and though there can be no hypothesis of a moral govern- 
ment of a world which does not implicitly asseré an immoral 
government, yet since the laws of Nature are the laws of God, 
and obedience to these laws is morality, the relations of the individual 
to the inscrutable Power manifested in the Universe or Cosmos, are 
placed beyond doubt. Hence a Cosmic religion arises very superior, 
as Mr. Fiske believes, to that of the Positivist, whose idea of 
humanity, however, he commends for majestic grandeur, moral impres- 
siveness, and spiritualizing efficacy, but considers inadequate, because 
the object of Positivist contemplation is finite, concrete, knowable, and 
probably perishable. The Absolute Existence is announced as the 
Scientific Representative of the Mature and the Deity of metaphysical 
and theological speculation. Though it cannot be intelligent, because 
intelligence is evolved, it is yet God; though it has neither mind nor 
will, it is Spirit. For us this conception is more difficult to assimilate 
than any of the corresponding conceptions of previous speculators. 
The existence of an independent External Reality indeed is a natural, 
though perhaps unfounded hypothesis; but if there be an external 
reality, it does not follow necessarily that any of Mr. Fiske’s predicates 
are applicable to it. Js it absolute ? is it infinite? is it power? is it 
cause P is it spirit? is the moral law one of its manifestations? Are 
not the symbol words of Mr. Fiske predicates, most of them, in 
non, telling us not what Deity is, but what it is not? The manifes- 
tations of this Absolute Power are the tremendous natural forces 
working in surrounding phenomena. Morality is certainly a result of 
human development, but why is the Absolute Power to have the credit 
of it, and not to be made responsible for the immorality, which is also 
a result ? As against an Intelligent Will, Mr. Fiske, who has some 
admirable remarks on the doctrine of final causes, would allow the 
validity of this objection. To us it seems equally valid against the 
Absolute Power to which he does homage. It manifests itself in evil 
no less than in good. True, such a manifestation is no impeachment 
of its moral character, because it has no moral character, having neither 
will nor intelligence ; but neither does such a manifestation recommend 
it as an object of adoring love or reasonable veneration. To our mind 
Mr. Fiske enthrones in the universe a gigantic idol, a Cosmic Jugger- 
naut, whose attributes ‘are really unknown and unknowable, but of 
whose nature, unintelligent force, irresistible power, affords us some 
faint conjectural notion. A Positivist may be excused for thinking 
that his Ideal, though not coextensive with the universe, is a more 
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fitting rallying-point of the affectional and zsthetic sympathies of 
mankind. Equally justifiable, as it appears to us, is the conviction 
that it harmonizes with the cardinal conception of the positivist 
evolution, at least as well as his own; for the Fetishistic divinities, 
though not cosmical or universal, were at least endowed with mind and 
volition; whereas Mr. Fiske’s Deity, though a spirit, has neither 
intelligence nor will. The second accusation adduced against the 
Positive Philosophy relates to the Classification of the Sciences. Some 
of Mr. Fiske’s strictures have undoubted relevancy, but then they do 
not, as it seems to us, affect the substantial merits of the classification. 
Minute criticism is always possible, often sound; but to modify is 
not to destroy. Comte should not have placed in physics the law of 
the accelerating force of gravity, but have included it in astronomy. 
The conformity of the dogmatic order with the historical development 
is not exact. In the assertion, however, which Mr. Fiske makes, that 
physics was constituted before astronomy, is he not in error? 
Archimedes, it is true, preceded Hipparchus, but did Archimedes 
advance physics to its scientific stage ? Was he not busied rather with 
the investigation of the laws of equilibrium and motion, included by 
Comte in rational mechanics, the third branch of his Science of 
Mathematics? With Comte the sciences are classified according to 
the subject matter; the principle of arrangement being very simple 
and readily comprehended. With Mr. Spencer they are classed, as 
Mr. Mill has pointed out, “according to an unimportant difference 
in the manner in which we come to know them.” His system too is 
far more complex than that of Comte. In Mr. Spencer’s group of 
sciences we have accounts of aggregates, properties, and relations; 
abstract sciences, abstract concrete sciences, and concrete sciences, a 
science with Mr. Spencer “ being called abstract when its truths are 
merely ideal.” In Mr. Spencer’s scheme biology is ranked as a 
concrete science; chemistry as an abstract concrete science, though, as 
Mr. Bain observes, the objects of biology and the objects of chemistry 
are equally concrete. Psychology, again, théugh a highly analytical 
science, is placed among the concrete sciences. Lastly, astronomy, 
though the theory of gravitation is properly the subject of an abstract 
science, appears in Mr. Spencer’s classification among the concrete 
sciences. In intelligibility, rationality, reality, and logical and 
natural continuity, the Positive classification is, in our opinion, 
preferable to that of the Cosmic philosophy. Such, at least, is the 
impression that a first comparison of the merits and demerits of both 
schemes would, we think, produce on a mind accustomed rather to 
philosophical study than to scientific discipline. The verdict of 
persons better qualified to pronounce an opinion than we are may be 
more favourable to Mr. Spencer. It is a subject for congratulation 
that with the very strong dissent from Positivism expressed by 
Mr. Fiske, there is yet a general community of purpose and method 
between the Cosmic Philosophy and its predecessor. Both alike are 
founded on the Positive Sciences, and both alike, notwithstanding the 
importance assigned by Mr. Fiske to Cosmic Theism, agree in 
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excluding Theology and Metaphysics. Both also aspire to transform 
philosophy into religion. If, as our author is of opinion, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is entitled to be pronounced the Newton of the Ultimate 
Philosophy, Auguste Comte, as he also is willing to admit, will still 
remain its Copernicus. There is much more in Mr. Fiske’s volumes 
than the Law of the Three Stages and the Classification of the Sciences, 
on which we could have wished to comment. We must content ourselves 
with referring our readers to the Essay on Positivism by Mr. Mill, 
published in this Review some years ago, for a defence of Comte’s 
doctrine that the main agent in the progress of mankind is intellectual 
development; to Mr. Fiske’s own book for admirable expositions of 
doctrines common to the two rival systems of philosophy, as well as 
for his general survey of the principles of that system of which he is 
the able advocate. Following the eleven preliminary chapters or 
Prolegomena of his treatise, we find twenty-two chapters on Matter, 
Motion and Force, Evolution, Special Creation, or Derivation, Natural 
Selection, Life as Adjustment, Life and Mind, Sociology and Free-will, 
the Evolution of Society, and the Moral and Intellectual Genesis 
of Man. The third part contains the Corollaries, has an excellent 
chapter on Anthropomorphic Theism, discussions of a more question- 
able character on Cosmic Theism, Matter and Spirit, and the 
Consideration of Religion as Adjustment; and finishes with a glance 
at the critical attitude of Philosophy. Mr. Fiske’s enthusiastic 
admiration of the doctrines of Mr. H. Spencer does not preclude a 
cordial acknowledgment of the merits not only of M. Comte, and men 
of eminent and established reputation like Mr. Lewes, Mr. Mill, and 
M. Littré, but of writers whom he regards as deserving of 
recognition. Thus his second volume ends with a graceful tribute to 
“a lady who is fairly entitled to rank as one of the most original and 
suggestive thinkers of our time,’ Miss Hennell, and with a long 
citation from her work on “ Present Religion.” 

In Dr. Tyndall’s courageous and pious Address® we have another 
attestation to the high appreciation in which Mr. H. Spencer’s 
scientific and philosophical achievements are held. Dr. Tyndall 
appears satisfied that Mr. Spencer’s “ overthrow of the restriction of 
experience to the individual is complete,” and that the human brain 
is the organized register of infinitely numerous experiences received 
during the evolution of life. He refers, too, without critical comment 
if without direct approval, to Mr. Spencer’s quasi-theistic speculation, 
that the whole process of evolution is the manifestation of a Power 
absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man. After presenting a 
rapid sketch of Mr. Spencer’s psychological and biological doctrines 
he gives as his own conclusion, that whatever our faith may say, 
our knowledge shows life and matter to be indissolubly joined ; and 
supplementing the vision of the eye by the vision of the mind, he 
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discovers in matter which we, in our ignorance of its latent powers, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of 
all terrestrial life.. He considers, however, that there is as yet ‘no 
evidence to prove that any form of life can be developed out of matter 
without demonstrable anteesdent life, and rejects the testimony 
proffered for spontaneous generation. ‘The entire Address of Professor 
Tyndall is an eloquent review of some of the highest generalizations of 
science. We have called it courageous because of its unqualified 
though modest assertion of truth ; and pious, because while vindicating 
the claims of intellect, it recognises the permanent value of the 
religious sentiment in man. The Address contains a touching tribute 
to the elevating moral influence of Carlyle, and an ardent recognition 
of his genius. 

For valuable suggestions regarding the process of reasoning, Mr. 
Jardine, the Principal of the General Assembly’s College, Calcutta,” 
acknowledges himself indebted to Mr. Herbert Spencer. The doctrine 
of “ mental latency” or permanent registration of forgotten feelings in 
the nervous tissue of the cerebrum, however, which Mr. Spencer has 
propounded, he pronounces to be an hypothesis connected with many 
difficult and obscure problems, but not therefore to be rejected. In 
his chapter on theories of perception, in which he rapidly glances 
at the systems of Descartes, Locke; Berkeley, Hume, Reid and Kant, 
he declines to discuss Mr. Spencer’s theory of Realism, attempts a 
refutation of Mr. J. S. Mill’s psychological explanation of our belief in 
the external world, and indicates, but does not demonstrate, his own 
view, namely, that there is something in the object of consciousness 
other than a mere mental State. His statement of the theory of Mr. 
Mill, which he proposes to refute, is very inadequate, omitting entirely 
the consideration of “the serial fixedness of sensation.” He asks 
how Mr. Mill knows that there is an active force in nature, declaring 
that it is not a sensation or any association of sensations, and because 
light, heat, electricity, &c., are in a certain sense termed non- 
phenominal powers, he apparently persuades himself that they are 
therefore not phenominal in the sense in which Mr. Mill employs the 
word. It is true that the muscular feelings are distinguished from the 
sensations of the senses, but they agree with them in being the 
fountains of feeling and knowledge localized in a particular set of 
organs, and we presume Mr. Mill acquired his knowledge that there is 
an active force in nature, from the feelings of muscular exercise. 
Mr. Jardine’s object in writing his Elements of Psychology is to 
introduce the student to a sphere of research of great interest and 
great extent, and to furnish some stimulus and guidance in the pursuit 
of knowledge; and his little volume, which, in addition to his 
chapters on Perception, contains chapters on Representation and 
Elaboration of knowledge, will prove fairly well suited to these 


purposes. 





25 «The Elements of the Psychology of Cognition.” By Robert Jardine, 
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According to the author next on our list,” there are only two con- 
spicuous philosophers who have treated Psychology with distinctive 
speciality, Aristotle and Herbart. There are, we are told by Herr 
Harms, three forms of Psychology to be distinguished. Psychology is 
either a physical science, as with Arist@@le, and the ancient philoso- 
phers; a metaphysical science, as in the middle ages, and in modern 
times with Wolf and Herbart; or an historical science, characterizing 
the stages of development by which the Soul has attained her des- 
tination, or in other words realized the idea of Spirit, whose essence 
is freedom. The third or true form was unknown even to Kant. It 
dates from the time of Fichte, and has been elaborated in the school 
of Schelling and Hegel. According to this view, Psychology cannot be 
separated from the history of mankind. History in fact is a universal 
empirical psychology, but this psychology is capable of expansion 
through zoology, or the science of the souls of beasts; or at least 
would be, if only we understood the language of the poor brutes a little 
better ! 

Students of Leibnitz are aware that the body is a sort of complex 
machine which obeys a central monad or intellectual unit, the soul, by 
which the circum-aggregated monads are held together in accordance 
with the laws of Pre-established Harmony. Dr. Gustave Class” does 
not undertake to give a philosophical delineation of the system of 
Leibnitz, but to investigate the relation between his doctrine of Indi- 
vidualism and Determinism. The conclusion at which he arrives is 
that the entire Monad Life is a mechanism, dependent not indeed on 
the efficient causes, but on a final cause. Piety, virtue, wisdom, love, 
are factors in this mechanism, which is spiritual, so that no monad is 
directly coerced by any external agency, though the spiritual mechanism 
is subjected to the action of the divine intelligence which thus works 
out its pre-appointed end, the realization of the highest possible perfec- 
tion for the collective life; no monad in itself being regarded as an 
end, but being available only as affording material for the attainment 
of the cosmical or universal end, the misery of the Lost may be 
treated as a vanishing quantity when compared with the glory of the 
Saved who enjoy the beatific vision. As regards the Leibnitzian 
doctrine of the will, Zeller rightly remarks, that the distinction between 
motive that compels and motive that inclines, is a distinction without 
a difference, since man always elects that course of action to which 
his predominant inclination attracts him. 

To the distinction drawn by Leibnitz between contingent and 
necessary truths, an authoritative form was given by Kant. A cen- 
tury has passed since the first appearance of the obscure but “ epoch- 
making’ Kritik, and German sages still continue to dispute its mean- 
ing, and to dissent, in greater or less degree, from each successive 
interpretation. Maintaining that Kant’s older adherents, Fichte, Her- 
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Bart, Schopenhauer, Schelling and Hegel, as well as the later commenta- 
tors, Trendelenburg and Ueberweg, have almost as often misunderstood 
as understood their master, commending Bona Meyer and Cohen for 
their loyal vindication of Kant against Kano Fischer, and other 
impugners of Kantian doctrines, Dr. John Witte” has written a hundred 
pages of critical matter, in which he indicates the permanent element 
or what he considers to be such, in the ethical system of Kant, and 
points out what he regards as defects in that system. 

Some of Kant’s errors are also the subject of Herr Spir’s critical 
essay on morality and religion.” The aim of the essayist is to reconcile 
intuitive with derivative morality: and Kant and Mill, who are chosen 
as representatives of the two opposing systems, are criticised with a 
respectful yet independent exercise of judgment. While we think 
Mill would have had little difficulty in answering his critic, Kant, 
we believe, would have found it impossible to reply to his leading 
objections. In the Kritik of the practical reason, as in the moral 
theology of Kant, Herr Spir details evidence of intellectual decline. 
Schopenhauer wittily remarks, that Kant, after formally dismissing 
pleasure at the front door of philosophy as morally heterodox, lets her 
in again at the back door disguised as the “highest good ;” since the 
gratification of every wish, though not possible now, will be a legitimate 
privilege and even necessary condition to the existence reserved for us 
hereafter, and happiness after all is our being’s end and aim. Kant also, 
it is alleged, breaks down in his Free-will doctrine, for while he declares 
the will absolutely free, he prescribes to it laws which it must obey. 
The Law of Causality, however, admits of no compromise, or, to use 
once more the language of the mocking Pessimist Schopenhauer, is not 
a Fly which, when you arrive at your destination, you can dismiss. 
The reconciliation between the Intuitive and Utilitarian systems is 
effected by adopting the eudemonistic principle of Utilitarianism, and 
uniting it with a principle of action emanating from the higher 
spiritual or non-empirical nature of man. With this view is closely 
eonnected Herr Spir’s theory of religion. The world, so-called, is a 
mere composite of feelings and sensations. Not by will, not by intellect, 
but by feeling, in man’s higher nature, is God known. He is neither 
the ground of the world’s existence, nor its creator, but he is the still 
immoveable Essence of men and things, which lies beyond the region of 
experience. The Active Causal Principle lies within that realm. This 
principle is precisely what we mean by Power, and this power in 
nature is the cause of all evil. Ouraflinity with it leads us to suspect 
in all natural operations the existence of order, design, purpose; and 
our affinity with God, induces us to attribute the function of the 
operative principle to him. This deification of Nature, or the Power 
in Nature, it is which involves us in contradictions, and oppresses us with 
asense of the unendurable burthen of existence. Such Nature-worship 
is not the worship of God, but the worship of ademon. In Christianity 
and in Buddhism, constituents of the true religion may be found. 
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The belief in individual immortality is permissible, for it cannot be 
disproved. These speculations of a German metaphysician may be 
compared with others recommended to us on the authority of great 
names in our own country. 

The derivation of perfect being from the centre of conscious life, and 
the rejection of the region of sensation as the medium in which Deity 
is manifested, in the scheme of the German works just noticed, reminds 
us of a corresponding distinction of an English philosopher of profound 
and original genius, Berkeley. For an admirable selection from Berkeley’s 
writings,” including “ The Principles of Human Knowledge,” and the 
“Essay towards a New Theory of Vision,” we are indebted to the 
accomplished editor of his complete works. Dr. Campbell Fraser has 
enhanced the value of this selection by the addition of explanatory and 
critical notes, with introductory and supplementary comments. 

Dr. Rudolf Seydell,” in the construction of his Ethical System, 
agrees with Herbart in demanding a moral obligatory principle, inde- 
pendent of and above Seyn or abstract existence, a Sollen which is 
unconditioned, residing in the region of the Divine or Absolute, xof, 
however, derivable from the idea of actual Deity, but from the Abso- 
lute inherent in the pure Possibility of Thought. The unconditioned 
principle of obligatory well-doing is finally pronounced to be identical 
with well-being, which seems more intelligible. The treatise opens 
with an historical introduction, and after expounding the general 
conception of moral obligation, and setting forth a doctrine of virtue, 
under the head of ethical subjectivity, and a doctrine of goodness 
under that of ethical objectivity, concludes with a disquisition on ethical 
development or the doctrine of duties or applied morality. 

The ingenuity of German metaphysicians produces a variety of 
views, distinguished by audacious antagonism, and surprising poverty 
of result. Summary proceedings are announced, the realms of the Abso- 
lute and Unconditioned threatened with revolution, and after expecting 
momentous results to the universe, we find the world going on as if 
nothing had happened. Among the metaphysical innovators is 
Dr. Arnold Lindwurm, the author of a system of “ Practical 
Philosophy,” the distinguishing tenet of which is that cognition is 
regarded as an Activity and based on volition.” Dr, Lindwurm pro- 
fesses to have solved the problem which Schopenhauer thought 
insoluble—how we cognize cognition. He regards Philosophy as sup- 
plying the foundation of social life, and offers his treatise as a popular 
exposition of its doctrines. 

Ina cosmological exposition by Herr Ludwig Norré™ we have a bold 
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and ingenious attempt to explain the enduring Mystery, in accordance 
with the latest scientific speculations. Herder, Lessing, Adam Smith, 
Bopp, Darwin, Haeckel, are particularized, as inaugurators of the 
great general truth which is the basis of his system ; that existence 
ean only be known through development. According to the inge- . 
nious Author of the work before us, the fundamental substance of 
creation consists of homogeneous atoms, which have a similar or equal 
motion. In them resides, as their most essential quality, a vague 
feeling or sensation, the equivalent of Spinoza’s thought and Schopen- 
hauer’s will, The most elementary animal consciousness of which 
we are cognizant far exceeds in intensity the obscure shadowy form, 
the faint glimmer of consciousness, which is the primary characteristic 
of matter, the rudimentary ego, which, in the processes of millenniums, 
is by a concurrence of favourable causes, developed into Spirit or Intelli- 
gence. Teleology is not the result of an ordering Cosmic Mind, but 
of a self-accommodating natural process. Religion consists in the 
recognition of human worth, and the practice of the pieties which have 
man for an object. Our highest Ideal is Humanity. Among the 
leading topics of this curious treatise are the origin of life, of language, 
and of memory, the theory of the law of development and the doctrine 
of Monads. Herr Norré professes to have extricated Darwin’s 
hypothesis of Pangenesis from its logical and scientific embarrassments, 
and to have given it a permanent place among the generalizations of 
science. 

The interesting and erudite series of studies of ancient philosophy 
by Dr. Gustav Teichmiiller,” includes a minute inquiry into the tenets of 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Xenophanes. The greater part of the 
essay however is dedicated to an examination of the doctrines of Plato 
and Aristotle. The author complains of those critics who see inconsis- 
tency in the Platonic treatment of ditferent speculations, justifying 
Plato on the ground that he distinguishes between mythus and 
science, between the truth for the intellectual aristocracy, the golden 
natures, and the ignorant vulgar who are incapable of receiving truth, 
and must therefore be governed by the agency of salutary deception. 
Agreeably to this view of a mythical and scientific treatment, but not 
as we venture to think with sound exegesis, Plato, it is affirmed, taught 
the doctrine of a literal or historical immortality of the soul, only as 
a mythical device “ to keep the wretch in order.” The true immortality 
accepted by Plato is that of the human race, which, as he believed, 
had no beginning and would have no end; the eternal Torch-dance, 
in which the light of life was transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, in the endless succession of events which compose the everlasting 
eonflict of preponderant evil with numerically inferior good : a conflict 
which is the indispensable and irrevocable condition of mundane 
existence, for when it ceases the world will end. 
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R. GLADSTONE’S' writings on ecclesiastical and political topics 
are sure to command a multitude of readers. The truth of the 
propositions maintained in his pamphlet on the “ Vatican Decrees in 
their Bearing on Civil Allegiance”’ is little likely to be disputed by 
liberal readers, not under the sway of the Romish Church. The most 
important part of the pamphlet is that which discusses the two questions, 
as to whether, supposing the propositions to be true, they are material ; 
and whether, supposing them to be true and material, the propositions 
are proper to be set forth by Mr. Gladstone. In discussing these 
questions, Mr. Gladstone intimates his belief that there is a fixed 
policy, among the secret inspirers of Roman policy to pursue, by the 
road of force, the project of re-erecting the terrestrial throne of the 
Popedom ; that the existence of such a policy, even in bare idea, is an 
“incentive to general disturbance, a premium upon European wars ;” 
and that thus the peace of Europe may be in jeopardy, and the duties 
even of England, as one (so to speak) of its constabulary authorities, 
come to be in question. Mr. Gladstone further explains the con- 
sistency of his present views, as based on the recent action of the 
Romish Church with his Irish Church and University policy. The 
relevancy of some of Mr. Gladstone’s arguments is illustrated by an 
able anonymous pamphlet,’ proceeding apparently from a Catholic 
source, and showing clearly enough that the future sympathies and 
co-operation of Catholics will not be (as often heretofore) with the 
Liberal party. 

Mrs. Nassau Senior’s “ Report on Workhouse Management of Girls,””* 
is of the deepest importance and interest, and exhibits a mind of rare 
order, endowed with the highest practical sagacity and wisdom. The 
conclusions she came to were based upon a large number of visits of . 
scrutiny to all the metropolitan pauper schools, and to some country 
districts in England and Scotland, as well as to institutions for chil- 
dren of various sorts in England, Scotland, and Paris. In addition to 
this, she sought to trace girls who had passed out of the schools inte 
these other institutions, or into service. Finally, she was unfavour- 
ably impressed with the effect of massing children together in large 
numbers, and was pleased with the result of the “ boarding-out” sys- 
tem, and specially thinks it good for orphans. The scholastic training 
of the girls is excellent under the present system in the metropolis, 
yet a large number of them are, in general intelligence, below children 
of the same class educated at home. Their temper is almost uniformly 
unmanageable, and their fall into immoral habits is seriously probable. 
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They are all stunted in size and many are delicate. She would fain 
see the children who are permanently in the workhouse schools, and 
those who are there as “ casuals,” educated separately. She finds that 
girls educated in the separate schools do better than those sent out 
from the large district schools, and believes this to be owing to the 
relative amount of personal influence that can be brought to bear on 
them, and would advocate quite small schools, of some twenty or 
thirty girls, on a home-like model. Or, she recommends, as an ad 
interim improvement, a classification of children which would set 
apart some schools as infant establishments, where girls above twelve 
would receive some training, and gain some knowledge of domestic 
matters. 

A very interesting and remarkable feature of the widening activity 
of political thought in some parts of Germany is afforded by the pub- 
lication of such series of cheap political pamphlets as those entitled 
“ Controversial Questions of the Day in Germany,” edited by Herren 
W. v. Holzendorff and W. Onckern, and “A Collection of Popular 
Scientific Treatises,’ edited by Herren Rud. Virchow and Fr. v. 
Holzendorff. We have before had occasion to allude to some numbers 
of the former series. Both series are thorough of their kind, and 
while addressed mainly to pressing questions of the day, are, from the 
erudition and logical method which distinguish the treatment of 
them, calculated to impart the soundest sort of political training. 
The relations of the State to banking and commerce are investigated 
by Dr. Carl Gareis,* and, if he does not assume the firm standing- 
point occupied by Wilhelm von Humboldt and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
he certainly shows himself to be quite awake to the dangers of the 
extension of government activity in this direction. Herr M. Baum- 
garten, in his “ Anti-Kliefoth,’” addresses himself to a question of 
more exclusively German concern, though not destitute of larger 
references, that is, the mode in which the Protestantism of Germany 
is compromised by the attitude assumed by Kliefoth in Mecklenburg. 
Of course, at the present moment, in Berlin such a question involves 
considerations of the most exciting sort. Dr. Franz Cramer’s pam- 
phlet on “ Despotism and Popular Government’’’ is a curious index of 
the leaning in scientific circles in Prussia in the direction of democracy. 
It contains an examination of Goethe’s political position, and the conclu- 
sion is that Goethe was as much afraid of the people as he was of a mere 
tyrant. It is argued that the true and only course now is to recog- 
nise to the full the essential force and value of the popular element in 
all modern governments. In his pamphlet on “ Marriage in Ancient 
and Modern Legislation,”’’ Dr. J. Baron propounds the question, as 
to how far it is expedient for the State, directly or indirectly, to favour 
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marriage, and he recounts the efforts made in Roman law for this 
end. 

Professor J. M. Hart,* after passing through the collegiate course 
in America, studied for three years in Germany, and again visited that 
country after he had had some years’ experience of teaching in his 
own country ; so that he is well fitted to compare the educational 
systems of America and Germany. It seemed to him that among the 
multitudes of books touching on the different sides of German uni- 
versity life, there was none which gave a plain, straightforward account 
of what a foreign student may do there, and what he may best set 
himself to accomplish. He first spent six months at Gottingen in 
learning German grammar, and hearing lectures from professors whose 
style was likely to be helpful in acquiring the language to such per- 
fection as was necessary for the purpose of taking rapid notes, without 
needing to stay to translate the. speaker’s words mentally into the 
hearer’s native tongue. Professor Hart details the system under 
which a student has a certain limited licence to hear lectures before 
deciding whieh courses he will attend. He then describes the sort of 
work done by the professors, including a description of Mémmsen, 
lecturing from five minutes past nine to ten minutes past ten, and then 
again for another hour, on the Pandects, and of Vangerow, at Heidel- 
burg, on the same subject for four hours daily, without notes. The 
German professors are kept up to the mark by the privat-docenten, or 
accredited teachers attached to the university, who, being younger 
men, and aspirants to professorial chairs, would attract the students of 
any subject from the professors’ classes, did the professors not keep 
themselves au fait with the latest speculation and science of the day, 
or, indeed, did they not constantly show power of fresh investigation 
of unknown fields of research. The behaviour of classes is exemplary. 
Dneliing has its good side as well as its bad, in Professor Hart’s 
opinion, since it prevents the rude chaffing and bullying of an American 
college, and the street rows and practical joking of an English univer- 
sity. The discipline of a German university is very strict and 
unflinching, all the more so because the various seats of learning 
throughout the laad are so far in connexion with each other that a 
student admitted to one is easily enrolled among the students of any 
other, or a student expelled from one is, 7pso facto, expelled from all. 
This gives enormous authority to the supreme courts of the universi- 
ties, for “a majority of the members of every legislative body in 
Germany, and three-fourths of the higher office-holders, and all the 
heads of departments, are university graduates, or have, at least, taken 
a partial university course, enough to catch the university spirit.’ 
Studying, with all possiblé diligence, for an examination in Roman 
law, which would make the hair of American or English students stand 
on end, Professor Hart enjoyed his recreation times with an inten- 
sity which serves, after the lapse of years, to cast a halo or glorious 
mist around the German game of ninepins, and even over the syste- 
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matic students’ drinking bouts. The details of the way in which 
Roman law is taught in Germany, and the picture of the amount of 
erudition in that subject requisite to get a degree in laws, will be 
found exceedingly interesting to some, and may convey a useful lesson 
to all teachers and learners in serious branches of study, while the 
mode of special preparation for examination stands in striking contrast 
to the modes common amongst us. The examination which Professor 
Hart successfully passed consisted of writing two dissertations on 
knotty questions in the Corpus Juris Civilis and the Corpus Juris 
Canonici, for which he had two or three months’ time allowed him. 
Then followed a three hours’ oral examination, by four examiners ; 
and it was by special grace that he was exempted from a further 
scrutiny as to his knowledge of German common law. Professor Hart 
maintains the German system to be immensely superior to either the 
English or American, and brings strong evidence in support of his 
position. Indeed, he maintains that, properly speaking, there are 
only colleges in the two English speaking countries, and that in 
Germany alone is the true idea of university life carried into effect. 
He considers the denominationalism, the expensiveness, the supervision, 
aud the competitive system of English universities altogether foreign 
to that true ideal; while the effort rather at large breadth of culture 
in America, for “ practical” purposes, destroys any pretence at rivalry 
with the strong specialist learning fostered and required by the 
German system. Statistics of the leading German universities, to- 
gether with some catalogues of the courses of study at Leipsic and 
elsewhere, add to the great substantial value of the book. Professor 
Hart seems hardly aware of the energetic efforts that are now being 
made in this country for teaching the higher and more scientific 
branches of law in all its departments. 

It would not be easy to put into the hands of the political econo- 
mist a more stimulating and instructive work than the abridged 
report of the answers to the questions on circulation and credit pro- 
posed by the Council of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry of 
France’ in 1865. The subjects of the questions ranged over a very 
wide field, including monetary crises, credit and its conditions, and 
banking. The persons examined included a vast number of the most 
eminent French bankers aud economists, as well as Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, Editor of the Economist. The opinion of Mr. Bagehot on 
the relative merits of the English and French systems of 
banking has, to English readers, an independent interest of its own. 
Mr. Bagehot commends the system now, though not formerly, prac- 
tised by the Bank of France of protecting the reserve by raising the 
rate of discount. He speaks with great favour of the multiplication 
of banks in England, and the facility which this provides for utilizing 
all the capital in the country, whether by lending it in the neighbour- 
hood or sending it to London. The method of preventing commercial 
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crises is naturally one that comes under review, and some of the 
respondents might be expected to speak, as they do, with favour of 
the superior policy of the Bank of France in this respect. Mr. 
Bagehot speaks with general approval of the Act of 1844, but believes 
that France has yet to provide for the greater and freer use of paper 
money, and not, as England, to guard, by regulating competition, 
against its abuse. 

The topic of local government and taxation as it is presented in this 
country, may derive much elucidation from an inquiry conducted by 
Dr. Victor von Brash” into the history and financial constitution of 
the French Communes. The learned author of this inquiry notices 
that the proper constitution of the centre of local government is one 
of the most pressing problems for the nineteenth century. In the 
Middle Ages, the local district, so far as it had independence at all, 
had it, as it were, at the expense of the State, and in opposition to it. 
In the eighteenth century the local district was reduced to an insig- 
nificant point or knot in the general administrative net of central 
government. ‘The question now is as to how far the vitality of the 
local district can be resuscitated so as to make it an effectual co- 
operator in—instead of, as of old, a rival with—the work of the 
State. In order to discover the solution of this problem, Dr. Victor 
von Brash traces the history of the French Communes from the 
period before the revolution of 1789 up to the present time, and con- 
siders the existing institutions and practices in reference to expendi- 
ture and income, direct and indirect taxation, ownership of land, and 
liability in respect of debts. The work, which is very compendious in 
form, affords a valuable and critical insight into an important side of 
modern French administration. 

We have few detailed histories of industry in England, and yet no 
kinds of historical investigation are likely to be more productive to 
the political economist and the social philosopher. Such histories 
may be founded on either of two distinct plans. A particular centre 
of industry may be selected, and the history of the rise of that place 
as a productive or manufacturing district, and of its successive fortunes 
and vicissitudes, may be related in chronological order; or all the 
‘whole history of a particular kind of industry may be told in detail. 
Herr J. B. Trenkle” has adopted the former method in his laborious 
and erudite history of industry in Schwartzwald. The work is full of 
interest, and covers an enormous field of sccial, biographical, and poli- 
tical incidents. The whole is extremely instructive as exhibiting the 
various conditions, physical and moral, upon which the full and free 
development of industry depends. 

The subject of assurance and assurance companies, treated by Dr. 
W. Gallus,” demands for its proper elucidation the exercise of not only 

10 «* Die Gemeinde und ihr Finanzwesen in Frankreich.” Von Dr. Victor von 
Brash. Leipzig. 1874. 

11 “* Geschichte der Schwarzwiilder Industrie von ihrer friihesten Zeit bis auf 
unsere Tage.” Von J.B. Trenkle. Karlsruhe. 1874. 

2 «Die Grundlagen des gesammten Versicherungswesens,” Von Dr. W. 
Gallus. Leipzig. 1874. 
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a political and legal, but also a mathematical faculty. Dr. Gallus 
grapples with all the problems presented in the course of founding 
assurance companies, ascertaining the rate of premium and estimating 
the general profits to be looked for in the transactions contemplated. 

The topic of marriage in its relation to the modern claims of the 
Romau Catholic Church is one of pressing importance on the Conti- 
nent at the present day. Civil marriage is one of the great focc of 
conflict between Church and State in Prussia, and the question of the 
celibacy of the clergy and the permissibility of divorce are among 
those which seem to promise a new reformation within the Catholic 
Church itself. A Catholic theologian” publishes a work on ‘“ Marriage,” 
of what he calls a “ popular and scientific” kind, and in which he en- 
deavours to clear away all the scholastic and Romish cobwebs which have 
gathered round the subject, and to trace for himself and his readers 
the history of the institution as exhibited in the biblical records and 
the early history of the Christian Church. ‘This process naturally 
involves a purely theological method of inquiry, but it is conducted in 
a liberal and rational spirit, and the writer is wholly antipathetic to 
the contemptuous treatment which marriage has practically received 
at the hands of the Church of Rome. The opinions of the writer 
very much correspond with the views of ordinary English people of 
the more orthodox type. He says-little about the province of the 
State in reference to marriage, but what he does say is favourable to 
the claims of the State as opposed to those of a religious hierarchy. 

The question as to the exact authority in a State which finally con- 
cludes treaties is one which cannot be determined on general prin- 
ciples, but may have to be answered differently for each State with 
respect to which it is proposed. Dr. Ernst Meier,“ in his treatise on 
the “Conclusion of Public Treaties,’ presses the true method of an 
inductive inquiry, and investigates the problem in reference to four 
characteristic political bodies which, for the purpose of making public 
engagements, may be treated as independent States. The bodies 
selected for examination are the States of Prussia, of the German 
Confederation, of England, and of the United States of America. 
These supply the writer with the various conditions of two single States 
with a parliamentary and monarchical executive, respectively, of a federal 
union based on a republic, and of one based on a monarchy. The writer 
notices that it is a noticeable feature in England that the legislative 
and executive authority are combined in the paramount authority of 
the House of Commons, which is for all purposes supreme, and he 
cites Wheaton and Kent in order to establish the true quarter in which 
the treaty-making authority lies in the United States. The work 
belongs to a class which has hardly any English representative. 

Herr Alexander Doon” contributes a work extremely valuable at 





13 “¢ Die Ehe popular wissenshaftlich dargestelt von iinem katholischen Theo- 
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the present time on the “Problems of Railway-Politics.” The 
writer examines the subject of the principles of legislation in reference 
to railways under its various aspects, and illustrates his positions from 
the reports and statements of the managers of the leading European, 
and especially English companies. He considers the successive topics 
of railways in relation to the public and to the State, of the value and 
probable duration of competition, of opening the use of lines to general 
traffic, of the relation of roads to real traffic requirements, and of the 
administrative difficulties in the way of making the changes the writer 
advocates. The general changes favoured by Herr A. Doon are in the 
direction of a more comprehensive organization of the whole railway 
system of a country by the State as distinguished from free competi- 
tion on the one hand, and the institution of mere State railways on 
the other. He dwells with great distinctness (as we have often done 
ourselves) on the loss to the public interest incurred through the 
necessity of railways constructed by private companies instantly 
paying their way. The result is that some districts are never supplied 
with railways at all, and therefore are only tardily developed, while 
the traffic is forced in districts to which it is naturally unfitted. 

We should feel inclined to accord a high place in the philosophy of 
political morality to a paper read by Mr. E. A. Russell’* before the 
Liverpool Philomathie Society, ifwe did not find that, in the practical 
application of his elevated standard, he opens out a loophole for poli- 
tical immorality of the deepest dye. It may be quite true that the 
Contagious Diseases Acts were passed by persons wholly ignorant of 
the subject, in a hurry, without any public deliberation, on a one- 
sided report, and in implicit reliance on the authority of a few scien- 
tific preachers of panic. This may afford some excuse to those who 
were concerned in passing them into law ; but to call the imperious and 
inexorable demand that arose for their repeal, so soon as once their 
true nature was understood, and they were condemned by one of the 
most variously constituted Royal Commissions that ever sat, “a 
crotchet,”’ and to rank it with attachment to the Maine Liquor Law, 
betokens a confusion of moral and political insight which is wholly 
unworthy of an author, who generally writes in so elevated and just a 
strain as Mr. Edward Russell. 

The Rev. J. T. Burt’’ publishes a valuable paper on the “ Principles 
of Penal Legislation,” read at the meeting of the British Association 
held at Belfast last August. He is an advocate for extending the use 
of “ Restricted or Conditional Liberty” as a means of punishment. 
He would have it substituted in some cases for part, and in some cases 
for the whole of a sentence to imprisonment, and administered by a 
special agency acting under the magistracy, the supervision being of a 
friendly and sustaining character, and the offices of a Discharged 
Prisoner’s Aid Society being called in when its help was required, and 
of the police when kindness failed. 





16 “*On Morals in Politics,” A paper read before the Liverpool Philomathic 
Society, 25th March, 1874. By Edward A. Russell. Liverpool. 1874. 

17 «© Principles of Penal Legislation.” By J.T. Burt. Central Press Company. 
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The purpose of Professor Sheldon Amos’s introductory lecture on 
“Law as a Science and as an Art”” is twofold. Its purpose is, on 
the one hand, to show what is the scientific aspect of law as contrasted 
with its severely practical aspect, and, on the other hand, to inquire as 
to how far Mr. Austin’s conception of legal science was too much cir- 
eumscribed. The writer claims for the region of the science of Law all 
the matter treated by Sir H. Maine in his account of primitive insti- 
tutions ; all inquiries into the subjects and province of the “ Law of 
Nations,” and also the logical methods exemplified nowhere so com- 
pletely as in Justinian’s compositions and the writings of the commen- 
tators upon them. The relations of Law to Morality on the one hand, 
and to Government on the other, are also properly handled in a 
scientific treatment of law. 

Among educational treatises we have much pleasure in noticing some 
further volumes of the English School Classics,” containing choice 
pieces from Goldsmith, Macaulay, and the Spectator. ‘The Infant 
Reader,”” which abounds in simple illustrations, also deserves a word 
of praise. 

“The Chess Player’s Manual’” seems to be what it professes, a 
complete guide to Chess. 

In this new narrative of the conversations of Friends in Council the 
subjects dealt with are well worthy the attention of those leaders of 
Liberal opinion who are, though not without work, yet fairly at leisure 
to see what are the matters of daily common use to which they can 
most advantageously turn their observant faculties. Of these domestic 
matters perhaps none presses more for attention than that which Sir 
Arthur Helps” makes the subject of Mr. Milverton’s first essay, 
namely, the tvo great size of large towns and all the dangers to health 
and morals that arise from their unwieldiness; and if he does not 
supply a panacea for their evils he discusses them in a manner likely 
to prompt practical thought in his readers’ minds. Shorter papers on 
the “Choice of Men for Offices,” in which he objects to the highest 
legal posts being dependent on politics, and discusses the desirableness of 
having a few official seats in Parliament for the training of statesmen ; 
on Local Government, which weighs the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Municipal Corporation as the unit of Local Government; on 
Looking back on Life, which deals with the length of time it takes to 
get anything done; and some on lighter matters, will all charm their 
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readers and delight them with the assurance that Sir Arthur Helps’ 
facile pen may long be relied upon to call attention, by thoughtful 
essays and brilliant conversations, to things on which thought is well 
bestowed. 

M. Kaufmann has rendered a valuable service to the English and 
American public by reproducing in an English dress (without strictly 
translating) Dr. Sciiffle’s German work “ Capitalismus and Socialis- 
mus.””* The work itself belongs to the highest class of politically edu- 
cational treatises, and exhibits a style of composition of which we have 
far too few native specimens. 

A mother, dying, says to her husband about her eldest boy, “ Teach 
him to be like Christ.” The husband, a hearty country squire of the 
kindly English type, more “a good fellow ’”’ than anything else, con- 
cluded that by this special exhortation he was bound to bring the boy 
up in some other way than the usual one, and resolved upon putting 
him under the care of a certain clergyman until, at thirteen, he should go 
toa public school. The lad, reared in a peculiarly strict and narrow form 
of faith, is then sent to school and in a few days succumbs to the intole- 
rable conflict between his own convictions and the tone of life around 
him, a monitorial flogging hastening his death and giving the title to 
the book.” The following passages give the gist of the book, though 
the writer leaves it doubtful whether the idea of a strict imitation of 
the personal example and literal obedience to the teaching of Christ, 
or the English Public School system, is the most obnoxious to h:m:— 


“What is the use of praying for the help of God’s Holy Spirit, if the Holy 
Spirit is not strong enough to enable a boy to meet temptation—if after all he 
is obliged to lean on common sense and experience—obliged to employ at his 
utmost need the weapons of this wicked world? You sign your child with the 
sign of the Cross, in token that he shall serve God faithfully from the day of 
his baptism till the day of his death. You then send him to pass his boyhood 
in a place where God is not served, or at best is served very imperfectly and 
on the sly, in order that when he reaches man’s estate he may have become 
tolerably familiar with the sight of sin, and may be less shocked than he would 
otherwise have been when he mixes with persons by whom the service of God 
is openly disregarded. ... . Public schools, my dear friend, are the 
best and noblest institutions of our country. They train our boys to be loyal 
citizens, brave soldiers, and successful men of the world; and J, at ntl only 
in this present world, delight in them. But when you come to talk of imitat- 
ing Christ, and preparing for the Judgment Day, you know as well as I do 
that these duties form no part, directly or indirectly, of the public schoolboy’s 
routine. If he practises them, he must practise them in the dark, or in defiance 
of every principle and every tradition which surrounds him. .. . . Th 
Christ whom modern schoolboys worship is not the crucified Christ of Calvary, 
but a better sort of human herc—an ideal which they have created for them- 
selves—the embodiment of good nature and cleverness and pluck, and eve 
other virtue which makes men prosperous and popular. The playground an 
the cricket field could tolerate no other Christ than this—no man of sorrows, 
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meek and bleeding, and covered with reproach and scorn—and, what is moze, 
the schoolroom could not tolerate Him either. .... The public school 
itself becomes a standing proof that the modern Christian has renounced the 
unpalatable Christ whom public opinion scourged and hooted and put to death, 
and has set up in His place an inoffensive gentleman, affable and polite, 
laughing pleasantly at the little weaknesses of the age, gliding along passively 
with the stream, referring all things to the tribunal of common sense, and 
bearing just precisely as much resemblance to Jesus of Nazareth as Herod 
when he mocked Him or Pilate when he delivered Him to the Jews 

If Christ were to take our flesh upon Him once again, is it possible to conceive 
of Him as walking down Regent Street during the London Season arm in arm 
with a rich country rector or spiritual peer? .... You cannot say that 
the Cross, if Christ ever truly hung thereon, is being carried by youthful 
champions before all the world for two long summer days, in the face of perse- 
cution and ridicule, at the Eton and Harrow cricket-match.” 


Whether the reader takes the side of the public school system, or 
rejects the writer’s ideal of sincere Christianity, the book is well worth 
careful consideration, and might at least modify much present thought 
—or thoughtlessness—and feeling. 

Mrs. Macquoid has found that Normandy has of late days been some- 
what neglected by the crowd of foreign tourists, and she wishes, by 
her charming guide-book,* to divert at least some stragglers to the 
picturesque old towns and delightfulscenery of the ancient and beau- 
tiful province so closely linked with English sympathies. William the 
Conqueror is a great hero in her eyes, and no spot connected with his 
name escapes notice. She aims at giving very practical advice to the 
traveller, and her work will serve to help both those who can follow 
her whole route, and those who can visit, it may be, only one or two 
of the points included in it. Possibly the hot and weary tourist might 
sometimes wish that his guide had left out minute descriptions which 
have tended to make the book thicker and heavier to carry as well as 
quite too big for any reasonable pocket ; but on the other hand, he will 
rejoice in the thoroughness which lets him into the secret of many 
an interesting sight commonly passed over in silence. Among such 
sights is the Lunatic Asylum, and Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Le Bon 
Sauveur near Caen, where a Society of quiet nuns manage almost 
entirely without male assistance a hundred and fifty deaf mutes, whom 
they train to useful occupations, and some thousand insane and idiot 
patients. The sunshiny side of such a work was turned towards Mrs. 
Macquoid ; and indeed it is something to find that there is any possible 
system of treatment which can show brightness. The illustrations 
are to be commended if it be granted that any guide book should be 
illustrated. 

The fact that Sir Samuel W. Baker” was employed by the Khedive 
to suppress the slave-trade of Central Africa, and that he reported com- 
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plete success in his mission, have become more generally known than 
the total disappointment of his just expectations and the utter futility 
of his efforts. It is therefore for other reasons than the essential 
interest of the volumes before us that it becomes desirable to draw the 
attention of the English public to the horrors discovered by Sir 
Samuel Baker. Strong and unwearying influence must be brought to 
bear upon the Egyptian Government until it becomes convinced that in 
the matter of slavery England will not allow that to be taken back with 
one hand which is given with the other. ‘The whole struggle of Sir 
Samuel Baker has been rather with the falsity of that Government 
than with physical difficulties, for he has proved that due wisdom and 
precaution make travelling in Central Africa quite possible, and even 
ends by saying that when the railway up the Nile is finished, a hundred 
and twenty miles more will establish communication with an abun- 
dantly fertile and healthy country in the very heart of the continent. 
The Khedive gave carte blanche for all necessary arrangements for the 
expedition, and Sir Samuel Baker should have been well provided, but 
‘there were many reasons why his calculations proved erroneous. Of 
two regiments of Egyptians one was composed chiefly of convicted 
felons ; steamers and sailing boats which should have started in June 
delayed till the end of August, and thus the expedition was delayed 
twelvemonths and six steamers were rendered unavailable: at Khar- 
toum, the rendezvous, the Governor took a house for Sir Samuel Baker 
instead of preparing transport vessels according to orders, and had 
collected vessels to send up the Bahr Gazal under the command of one 
of the most notorious slave-hunters of the White Nile. In Soudan 
there was a terrible change since Baker’s former visit. Under an honest 
governor, but one who trusted to the honesty of unscrupulous subor- 
dinates, the province had been insupportably taxed and the larger 
number of the inhabitants had betaken themselves to slave-hunting on 
the White Nile. The cavalry supplied were at this point reviewed 
and at once dismissed as useless. The slave traders incited all decent 
boatmen to flight, and unwilling crews had to be secured instead. The 
course of the rivers is constantly changing, and no calculation can be 
made as to the ever-varying channels through masses of vegetation 
which choke the temporary course. ‘ No dependence can be placed 
on the guides; no place answers their descriptions. We have now 
been hard at work for thirteen days with a thousand men, during which 
time we have travelled only twelve miles.’ Kutchuk Ali had slave 
stations at different points, and was quite incredulous when told of the 
Khedive’s determination to put down slavery. When convinced of 
Baker’s resolution he simply tried to evade the law and continue the 
traffic. In spite of treachery, mutiny, and constant desertions, Baker 
persevered, again and again showing clemency to Abou Saood who 
succeeded Kutchuk Ali, and who was full of effrontery and chicanery, 
a clemency which appears now to have been altogether misplaced and 
ill-judged. In the end he assured the tribes of the good faith of the 
Khedive, burned down some of the strongholds of robbers and slave 
traders, and left Egypt with the conviction that Abou Saood would 
be convicted as the soul of the whole nefarious traffic, and that slavery 
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was practically abolished. Immediately afterwards Abou Saood was 
released from custody and actually appointed assistant to Baker’s 
successor in the Governorship-General of the equatorial Nile Basin. 
This means that the work has to be done over again with two impor- 
tant differences ; one being that the ground is now known and the 
moral and physical difficulties are calculable; but the other difference 
is that the tribes will place far less faith in the Government than 
before, and yet their confidence is a sine gud non of success. For the 
story of the great bravery and endurance of the principal members of 
the force, and of their perils and sufferings, the two well illustrated 
and well printed volumes must be read, and this is no hard matter, 
owing to the humour and picturesqueness of Sir Samuel Baker’s style. 

Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams translates from the French of M. 
Benedict Révoil” a narrative of romantic adventures in field and 
forest in North America, to which a somewhat careful scrutiny com- 
pels the candid reader to refuse the praise bestowed upon it by the 
translator, to the effect that it is entirely free from exaggeration. It 
is, however, an attractive repertory of anecdotes about hunting, for boys 
whose tastes lie in that direction, and possibly also for men who are 
greater in the arts of destruction than in anything else. The illus- 
trations are vivid and sensational. 

M. Jouveaux” contributes a somewhat rudimentary account of 
travels in Eastern Africa. The recent travellers in these regions have 
been in so large a majority English that we have grown accustomed to 
a rather matter-of-fact treatment of travel and adventures there. 
It is, therefore, something new to have a Frenchman posing continually 
in the midst of familiar scenes, and seeming never for a moment to 
lose the vivid sense of the contrast between Paris and Khartoum. M. 
Jouveaux was taken prisoner in Abyssinia, shortly before the downfall 
of Theodore, was released with the other captives there, and went, un- 
daunted, forward into the Galla country, and to visit Organda as well 
as to share the hospitality of Romanika, the friend of Speke and 
Grant. The translation is of a superior order, and the volume is not 
without interest. 

We have already had occasion to notice Major Brackenbury’s history 
of the Ashantee war. The narrative of the Daily News’ correspon- 
dent, in its republished form, will be read as a valuable supplement to 
that more serious and technical account.” The writer says that he 
attempts to provide a connected narrative of what took place, with 
descriptions of the country and scenes passed through, “ which are be- 
neath the dignity of history, but about which many are still in- 
terested.” The writer notices the inconvenience brought about 
through the irregular and uncertain modes in which the news reached 
England; “every one knows how tantalizing is the process of waiting 
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from month to month for the parts of an exciting novel coming out in 
a magazine. But how if the February number comes out before the 
January, and the March number appeared so quickly after the January 
that the February number being quite forgotten, the March events 
were supposed to be a sort of direct continuation of the January ?” The 
writer complains that much historical injustice has been done through 
readers deriving their chief impression of the whole purport and gist 
of the story from the confused muddle of its earlier parts. Even when 
it is republished in a connected and complete form, people who have 
read it in its earlier stage skim the pages they fancy they know. 
Under the desolating rule of the Turk, unmodified by the pressure 
of European public opinion, Asia Minor is the home of a bigoted, 
impoverished, and wretched people, among whom there are none to care 
for the extensive and highly interesting ruins which are to the 
European traveller of an almost sacred interest. Mr. Davis,” the 
consular chaplain at Alexandria, found great difficulty in visiting 
Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia, and sums up his experiences in 
these words: A man needs the digestion of an ostrich, the skin of a 
rhinoceros, and the strength of a horse to travel in Anatolia. . . 
Still, with all its inconveniences and privations there is an abiding 
charm about Eastern travel. While it is of importance to the antiquarian 
to gain a knowledge of the desolate heaps of stones which represent 
Ephesus, Laodicea, Hierapolis, Colossz, Sagalassus, and other ancient 
centres of life, it is of no less living importance to visit the populations 
which are being ground down under the extortions of the Turkish 
authorities whom we help to keep in possession, and for whose evil 
deeds we are to that extent responsible. At the present moment a 
fearful famine is destroying the unhappy people of Asia Minor, and 
since we hear no word of it, the probability would seem to be that 
in default of effective help a large proportion of the population must 
die of hunger, and the whole country become even more than it now 
is a wilderness and a solitary place. We should protest against the 
Porte requiring sixty per cent. of the net gains of the cultivator to be 
paid in taxes, and then leaving him to perish in times of scarcity. 
The suggestion that “the Gentleman Emigrant’ might be made 
much more happy and successful if a training school in England were 
provided for him is not at all a bad one. It would have the effect of 
weeding out lads who were really too idle to succeed in the colonies, and 
it would furnish the sensible man with the knowledge which he must 
now gain abroad with much loss of time and risk to health and 
purse. Mr. Stamer says that the rocks upon which gentlemen emi- 
grants wreck themselves are high-farming, such as is suitable to the 
comparatively limited English farmer, a desire to secure pleasant so- 
ciety, superciliousness towards fellow settlers of less education, greedy 
ideas of what may be done in the colonies, and the notion that a 
man can be both a practical farmer and a regular sportsman. Any 
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man who is dreaming or thinking of emigrating would do well to 
see what Mr. Stamer has to say of cleared farms and of backwoods 
farms in Canada, of settling in the various parts of the United 
States, and of the Australian colonies. He will find an apparently 
impartial account of what are the best uses for capital in the dif- 
ferent regions glanced at, and some very practical information as to 
what industries have been tried in each of them, which have failed, 
which are prosperous, and what are yet on trial. 

It is well known that the Bishop of Natal has recently rendered a 
conspicuous service to humanity and to the credit of the English 
Government by bringing to light, and securing some compensation for, 
the atrocious injustice committed by the panic-stricken colonial 
authorities of Natal in the case of Langalibalele. The Government 
published an official record of the trial of Langalibalele,” late chief 
of the Amahlubi tribe for alleged treason and rebellion, and an “ in- 
troduction” has been affixed to a republication of the trial in the 
form of a Blue-book by Messrs. Keith and Co. The “ Introduction,” 
which obviously appears under Government auspices, is a highly- 
coloured description of all the transactions from a Government point 
of view, and the Bishop of Natal has addressed himself to its careful 
dissection, and to an exposure of its exaggerations and falsities. The 
treason and rebellion complained of, so far as Langalibalele personally 
was concerned, consisted in nothing else than in refusing to appear in 
person before the colonial authorities ; in being connected with a tribe 
over which his actual power was very limited, which had not registered 
al] the guns in their possession, though they had been more assiduous 
than the neighbouring tribes in that respect; in being the chief of a 
tribe which was withdrawing itself (as it vainly thought) out of 
English territory ; and in being connected with a tribe, though at the 
time, geographically removed from them and without any control over 
them, which resisted an army sent against them to arrest their with- 
drawal, and which engaged in a mélée resulting in a very few deaths. 
The general result of the whole proceeding was, that within twelve 
months, since November, 1873, the two tribes numbering 10,000 
and 5000 respectively were dispersed and destroyed. Langalibalele’s 
tribe (the larger one) was outlawed, its chief transported for life, and 
one of his sons for five years ; while six other sons and 189 men were 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for two, three, five, seven, 
or twenty years. More than two hundred of the tribe, including many 
old men, women, and children who had fled for refuge to caves and 
bushes, were killed. wo thousand women and children were captured 
and offered at one time by the Government as servants for three years 
on certain conditions to “farmers and others,” though this project 
was afterwards abandoned, and in certain cases their friends in the 
colony recovered them by paying for them ten shillings a head. The 
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lands of both tribes were confiscated, and their cattle, goats, and all 
their property seized by the Government, or looted by the Govern- 
ment force. On December the 31st, and January Ist, the militia, 
volunteers, and native services were employed in burning down some 
thousands of huts belonging to the two tribes, with all the property 
which could not be carried off. The trial itself of Langalibalele was 
of a kind perfectly monstrous, and which it is inconceivable that any 
one familiar with the rudiments of English law and justice, and with 
the criticism of an English public before his eyes should have had the 
audacity to resort to. Besides the facts of conceding counsel to the 
accused only on such arbitrary terms, and with such limitations as 
rendered the concession nugatory, and the trial being conducted in a 
language foreign to the accused, “it did seem unfair” (to use the 
scrupulously moderate language of the bishop) that the lieu- 
tenant governor himself, and his chief advisers in native affairs, 
should sit as judges of the first instance in a case as to which they had 
already pronounced judgment by signing the proclamation deposing 
the chief and outlawing him and his people as “ rebels,” and by exe- 
cuting the most dire punishments upon them in “eating up” the 
tribe, and all without any trial, by simply assuming their guilt as 
proved. How was it possible that they should not condemn them 
as malignant rebels of the wost dangerous character, without at 
the same time condemning their own action as hasty and wanting in 
judgment, “a step unwarranted,” “a state blunder.” 

Mr. Bathgate” has had sufficiently long knowledge of colonial life 
to make his light sketches of Otago, its history, inhabitants, resources 
and prospects, pleasant reading ; but he does not offer much that an 
intending emigrant would find practically useful. He is, however, 
himself of opinion that “ colonial experience” is not a mystery to the 
man accustomed at home to the life of great cities, while it must be 
gained personally, to alarge degree, by the less worldly-wise adven- 
turer, whose days have been spent in some steady slow-going country 
town in Europe. Otago was founded as a colony of the Free Church 
of Scotland, about the same time as the Episcopalian colony of Can- 
terbury, and the stamp of its origin remains strongly impressed upon 
it. It is a flourishing community, with plenty of openings for men 
who like to work, and can use their hands. Brewing, distilling, woollen 
manufactures, iron-founding, fish-curing, .meat-preserving, timber- 
felling, and some mining flourish, and many of these industries drive a 
considerable exporting trade, while paper-making has good prospects. 
The gold fever has retarded the colony appreciably. Domestic servants 
are here, as elsewhere, an almost unattainable luxury, for any respect- 
able girl is sure of making an advantageous marriage. Lignite is 
abundant everywhere. With a fair climate, and abundant resources 
of all sorts necessary for comfort, Otago may well look forward to a 
prosperous future, and it is not improbable that that future of success 
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may be shared by some whose minds may be stirred or finally made 
up by the perusal of the little volume before us. 

Sir Samuel Baker republishes his book on sporting in Ceylon.” 
’ He claims respect for his early opinions in favour of rifle shooting 
with heavy charges, as having been confirmed in the course of twenty 
years spent in a more profitable manner than mere sport, but, never- 
theless, full of experience of wild animals in Africa and elsewhere. At 
the time of which this volume treats Ceylon was in a far less pros- 
perous condition than it now is, and game of all sorts was incom- 
parably more abundant. Then government offered a reward for the 
destruction of elephants, which now are protected by game laws. The 
forests have been largely cleared, and all wild beasts reduced in numbers 
and confined in area. For those who find “sport” a worthy occupa- 
tion of their time, this account of really wild hunting will possess 
considerable attraction. 

Encouraged by the knowledge of Ceylon gained during his hunting 
experiences, Sir Samuel Baker resolved, some twenty-five years or more 
ago, to settle in Newera Ellia, a lovely mountain station between Co- 
lombo and Kandy, standing at an elevation of upwards of 6000 feet, 
and admirably adapted to become, as it has become, the sanatorium of 
Ceylon. He took out with him asmall colony of workpeople and various 
farming implements and stock, and-set himself steadily to the work of 
civilization. His account” of his struggles with disasters of various 
sorts and sizes, of gradual victory, of sporting holidays, and of the 
fauna and flora of Ceylon, together with his comments upon the 
management of the island, are written in the graceful and easy style 
which makes Sir Samuel Baker’s stories of travel so much more popular 
than most others. It is unfortunate that, in his enthusiasm for 
physical exertion and slaughter, he forgets that wild jungles are not 
the most likely places to find missionaries, and so feels himself justified 
in depreciating the labours whose results are, no doubt, visible enough 
when looked for in likely places. 

To a politician, America in 1874 is different from America in 1871, 
and, to an observer of social phenomena, Japan is even more greatly 
transfigured ; but although so quickly made somewhat out of date, 
Baron Hiibner’s traveller’s tales” are told with so much vivacity, fresh- 
ness, and judiciousness of selection as to retain much interest. Perhaps 
it should also be added that the book must be read with a due allow- 
ance for the conservatism and Roman Catholicism which affects the 
writer’s estimate of liberal institutions or innovations, and of evange- 
listic work in the countries which he visited. His rank gained him 
admission into many recesses inaccessible to more private individuals, 
while it doubtless served as a screen to hide from him what others can, 
by their very social insignificance, penetrate. He thinks that American 
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gallantry to women is an instinctively offered compensation for their 
being shut out of companionship in the pursuits of their over-busy. male 
relatives. And it is indeed not improbable that to this cause is due 
some of the modern effort after a worthier occupation for women. 
Baron Hiibner found a certain floating opinion in American society, 
that a military despotism might become desirable when the population 
of the States is denser. A chapter on the Salt Lake city is full of 
interest. For California he foresees a future of agricultural industry 
which will quite supersede the present mining interest, and quotes, 
with approval, the saying, “ History has proved that society can never 
organize itself satisfactorily on an auriferous soil.” Crossing the 
continent to San Francisco, and describing with vivid pen a trip to 
the Sierra Nevada, Baron Hiibner proceeded to Japan, where he made a 
somewhat lengthened stay, and saw many palaces and towns which 
few travellers had previously visited. He finds vast traces and con- 
siderable remains of Roman Catholic Christianity surviving the 
persecutions of a couple of centuries, and accuses the present reforming 
government of an intolerance in this respect as great as that of its 
predecessors. But on this subject his readers will remember his 
natural bias, the more readily because he constantly refers to his 
belief that the great revolution in Japanese politics at home and abroad 
is the transient effect of English and American radical wirepullers, 
playing into the hands of the four great princes of Japan, who have 
put down the Siogoon, and compelled their fellow daimios to give up 
their feudal position, simply in order to usurp for themselves supreme 
authority in the council of the young emperor. In China, which 
country Baron Hiibner also. visited, with the same special social advan- 
tages that served his turn elsewhere, he has much to say in an inci- 
dental manner about the Roman Catholic Missions. But, in spite of 
all the author’s prepossessions, the reader of these two volumes will 
find a great mass of most interesting observation, picturesque description, 
and keen and kindly observation of men and things, which renders the 
whole work one of the most interesting stories of travel of recent 
days. The baron’s former rank of ambassador and minister gives 
special point and interest to his remarks and speculations on the past, 
present, and future politics of the countries he travelled through. 

The “ Report of the Public Charities of New South Wales” ” will 
be found to illustrate many matters concerned with the relief of the 
poor, which are, at present, topics for urgent consideration in this 
country. It is interesting, for instance, to find the boarding-out 
system making way in New South Wales and South Australia. In 
South Australia a boarding-out society has been formed, which is 
recognised by, and is in constant communication with, the govern- 
ment authorities, who inform it of the places to which children are 
sent, that visitors may be found for them. The accounts of the 
different asylums and hospitals included in the report exhibit the 
intelligent attention paid by the colonial authorities to the true re- 
quirements of such institutions, 
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The New South Wales Report may be usefully compared and 
contrasted with the “Tenth Annual Report of the Board of State 
Charities of Massachusetts.’”** This report is of a very elaborate kind, 
and contains some especially interesting pages on foreign pauper 
systems, lunatic asylums, prisons, and industrial schools. 

Mr. A. Heatherington publishes a thoroughly practical and brief 
review of the mining industries of Nova Scotia. A compendious 
account of each of the districts is given, and some useful statistics from 
the year 1862 to that of 1873. 

We have received from Victoria two useful government papers,” 
calculated to throw light on the educational progress of the colony, 
and on the economical and social relations of the colonists to the 
aboriginal tribes. One of them is the “ Report of the Minister of 
Public Instruction for the year 1873-74;” the other is the “ Tenth 
Report of the Board for the Protection of the Aborigines of the 
Colony of Victoria.” The latter paper is avery exact picture of the 
actual condition of the aborigines at the several stations, and reflects 
credit on the government arrangements for their social elevation. 
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HE transit of Venus is the subject of a smal] new volume’ in the 


“Nature Series.” It is written by Mr. George Forbes, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, and is 
obviously intended for educated readers, who have some little elementary 
knowledge of astronomy, and are desirous of obtaining general informa- 
tion on the astronomical principles involved in the transit, and on the 
results expected from its observation in various parts of the globe. It 
would, in our opinion, have been much better if the preparation of 
such a treatise had been entrusted to a professional astronomer 
thoroughly conversant with the subject; and there is certainly 
no lack of such men in England. Professor Forbes’ little treatise, 
although by no means without merit, makes here and there the 
impression as if the author had just himself learned what he professes 
to teach ; hence there is a tone of superficiality throughout the book, 
which, though it will not destroy its usefulness as far as the explained 
facts go, yet leaves behind an unsatisfactory impression upon the mind 
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of any one accustomed to the more elevated and energetic style of the 
genuine astronomer. The digression on page 10, in which the author 
connects an astrological allusion by Horrocks with some researches by 
modern astronomers on the interconnexion of terrestrial and solar 
phenomena, is not only quite out of place in a rudimentary treatise 
like the present, but no astronomical writer would thus flippantly 
place in the same line the astrological twaddle of two centuries ago 
with a number of carefully investigated results published by men 
eminent in modern science. The word “parallax,” about which 
everything turns in the theory of the transit, is defined illogically. 
Professor Forbes says (page 13), “Let us devote a few lines to 
explaining what is meant by the word parallax, which is continually 
employed in such discussions. Let a man stand in a street exactly 
north of a lamp-post; the lamp-post will seem to be south of him. 
Now let him cross over to the other side of the street ; the lamp-post 
will now be in some other direction, such as south-west.” If Professor 
Forbes had now simply said: The line between the observer and the 
lamp-post thus turns through a certain angle, which is called 
parallax, the definition would have agreed with the usual one; but 
instead of this he goes on :—“ This movement of the direction of the 
lamp-post is the effect of parallax.” In other words, the parallax is 
the effect of parallax. Quite as superficial, and hence obscure, is the 
attempt to explain the aberration of light on page 21; and the very 
essence of the geometrical theory of the transit is treated in these 
few lines by the author on page 37 :—‘ Thus, from observations, we 
obtain the lengths of these cords; and by geometry we can deduce 
the least distance between the centres of the Sun and Venus at each 
of the two stations, and hence we can determine the sun’s parallax.” 
This is absolutely all the reader hears about the geometry of the case. 
The little work is altogether unworthy of the occasion. It is made up 
to sell ; whole pages are filled with illustrations which are either not at 
all explained, or are absolutely unnecessary. If, instead of the whole- 
page illustrations of a portable Altazimuth (page 71), or a transit in- 
strument (page 69), or a photoheliograph (page 69), to which scarcely 
any direct reference whatever is made in the text, a good likeness of a 
polar bear or a man-eater had been introduced, to draw attention to 
the possible dangers incurred by the transit observers, it would have 
been just as well. 

A work of a very different type is Mr. Proctor’s’ “Transits of 
Venus.” ‘Mr. Proctor’s name will, beyond doubt, be for ever connected 
with the history of the transits in this century. Quite independently 
of the actual work which he has done for furthering the objects 
of these observations, he has not only introduced into the preliminary 
purely astronomical discussions of the subject a great amount of 
wholesome liveliness, stir, and controversy, without which many a 
useful contribution to the success of the work would possibly have 
never seen the light, but he has also manfully struck out against a 
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great obstacle to scientific progress—officialism. The value of Mr. 
Proctor’s services to astronomy during the last few years are sure to 
be appreciated in a very short time; and in the meantime no earnest 
astronomer will deny him his admiration, even if he may differ from 
him in points of theory, or in modes of defending them. The present 
work is undoubtedly the best popular work on transits which has 
appeared in any language. The history of the transits of 1639, 1761, 
and 1769 is told with great completeness; and as there is no better 
road to knowledge than that which proceeds historically, these 
chapters are the best introduction to the exposition of the theoretical 
principles of a transit given in the fourth chapter, which we have 
read with the growing conviction that Mr. Proctor is by far the first 
popular writer on scientific subjects of which any country can boast at 
the present time. There is throughout, where polemical reminiscences 
of former strife come to the surface, a pleasant calmness maintained, 
which gives to the book an elevated impartial tone. Messrs. Long- 
mans have embellished the work with great liberality. The bountiful 
and excellent diagrams in conjunction with the admirable discussion 
of the transits, past, present, and future, in all their bearings, will 
make this not only a popular work, but a lasting monument of the 
transits of Venus in the 19th century. 

Another small volume in the “ Nature Series” has been contributed 
by Mr. Spottiswoode.* The author, who is one of our first mathema- 
ticians, has recently, by his researches, considerably extended our 
knowledge of the effects of polarization of light. This little treatise, 
however, seems intended to give to those unacquainted with the 
whole subject a general outline of it rather than to supply an explana- 
tion of its latest extensions only. ‘Taking this view of the aim of the 
author, we doubt whether his exertions to render a subject of acknow- 
ledged difficulty very clear to the student has been successful. This 
short review of the various modes of producing the phenomena of 
polarization is readable enough to any one acquainted with the 
subject, but will scarcely be instructive to the beginner. To 
understand the reasoning, for example, on page 7, the student must 
have a certain amount of practice in using mathematical conceptions, 
which experience shows is mostly wanting in those for whom this 
treatise appears to be intended. We mention only this single instance, 
but there are many other sentences which can only be understood by 
a reader accustomed to mathematical thought. It is to be regretted 
that on the whole the capacity of rendering the principles involved in 
abstruse subjects clear to men of average intelligence and education 
appears to be dying out more and more in this country. Books pro- 
fessedly designed for the beginner, for the artisan, for the elementary 
student, are now frequently written by eminent men of science, and 
thrown upon the bookemarket. But when they are subject to fair 
criticism it is generally found that the reader is treated on one page 
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as a child, and on the next asa profound philosopher. That enthusiasm 
of teaching, which was burning in a Herschel, in a Fahrenheit, and 
is still alive in many continental philosophical minds, which is stirring 
all its energy to divest great systems of scientific facts of technical 
language, and thereby render them the common property of all, is fast 
disappearing. 

Mr. Heath’s excellent Treatise on Energy* will be welcomed by 
many students of modern physics. It is indeed the first elementary 
exposition of the subject in a scientific form which has appeared in 
this country. The author alludes very modestly to some other 
English works going over much of the same ground, and he says 
that he has not seen any the object of which seemed to be precisely 
that at which he has aimed. We may assure Mr. Heath that not one 
of the few books to which he alludes can be compared with his for 
earnestness and scientific care. A young student who has mastered 
this little treatise is well prepared for the higher paths in which the 
principles of conservation and dissipation of energy find constant 
application, and even if it is not his vocation to extend his knowledge 
‘in that direction, he will have derived from Mr. Heath’s work a most 
valuable basis for rational thought on many occurrences of daily life. 
There is only one objection we have to make; not to the general plan 
of the work, which is well conceived, but to the troublesomeness of 
the foot notes. If the matter contained in foot notes is of value to the 
student, and it is in this instance in every case, then a certain unity of 
external appearance should be maintained by embodying the notes in 
the text. 

English students of the dynamical theory of heat will find in the 
new work on the subject by Dr. Krebs,’ an excellent guide to a 
branch of Physics, which theoretically as well as technically is con- 
stantly growing in importance. The plan of the work is well adapted 
for the beginner in the study of this difficult part of Physics. The 
author has given a complete outline of the theory, but has specially 
dwelt upon certain fixed points of great importance, and discussed 
these in detail. Such a method is also from a pedagogical view the 
best, while practically it will have this advantage for technical 
students, that they are able to obtain a sufficient amount of knowledge 
of the subject without the necessity of winding their way through 
the long treatises which have hitherto appeared on the dynamical 
theory. ‘The book is considerably smaller than Biot’s well-known 
work, but contains really much more important matter. The mathe- 
matical part will also be found considerably simplified and accessible 
to students with a little knowledge of the meaning of differentiations 
and integrations. 

Baron Dellingshausen’ has contributed some new essays to the 
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extension of the dynamical theory of heat. The peculiarity of this 
writer is that he starts with the assumption of a homogeneous con- 
stitution of matter, without the supposition of the existence of atoms 
and molecules. According to him the difference observed in bodies, 
and the phenomenon which they present, may be explained by 
vibratory movements, in other words, the explanation of all experi- 
mental facts in nature requires nothing else than the supposition that 
matter is in motion, and is elastic. In the first and second of these 
essays the author gives the purely mathematical expressions for his 
conceptions on the nature of heat and the constitution of bodies. Not 
much is proved in our opinion by symbolic reasoning which starts 
with a theoretical assumption, and lands us simply in equations not 
contradictory to the hypothesis on which they are founded. But the 
third, and especially the last essay, seem really to deserve the atten- 
tion of physicists as well as chemists. The author determines, first, the 
quantity of free heat and the corresponding amount of internal work 
in permanent gases, and shows that the specific heats of these bodies, 
whether at constant volume or at constant pressure, may be simply 
derived from comparison of the velocity of sound with Newton’s 
formula for the velocity of waves. Moreover, the author shows very 
clearly that the chemical heat of gases is founded on the interference 
of heat vibrations. ‘These facts may contribute much toa more general 
re-discussion of the atomic theory, which is already losing hold on the 
minds of some of our first men of science. 

Professor Schmick,” whose most valuable researches into the secular 
variations of the sea level have already been appreciated in the pages 
of the Westminster Review, has now applied his general laws to 
certain secular marine and climatic phenomena presented by the 
Caspian and Aral seas, and the area of depression which surrounds 
them. The author proves a periodic lowering of the level of these 
inland seas, and traces these effects to change of climate and certain 
other causes even up to the most recent time. His researches have 
apparently not yet received in this country the attention and support 
which has been given to them by the highest scientific authorities on 
the Continent, and it would be extremely desirable if a short paper 
embodying the results obtained by Professor Schmick’s labours shculd 
fiud its way into one of our scientific periodicals. 

The conviction that Physics can only be taught and learnt by a 
series of well selected experiments,’ performed by means of carefully 
constructed apparatus, seems to be at last becoming generally estab- 
lished. The number of works in which Physics is taught on the basis 
of experimental results, to be first obtained by the student himself, is 
still somewhat small, but it is growing, and we have every reason to 
think that the best teachers and workers in Physics devote more and 
more of their time to an improvement of the apparatus for demon- 
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strating the fundamental facts of the science. Professor Heussi’s 
new work is therefore a step in the right direction. It teaches how 
to obtain each piece of necessary apparatus, how to put everything 
together, how to keep it in good condition, how to work with it, and 
what to prove by means of each. The work is written with extra- 
ordinary care, and is sure to be svon translated into English. How 
minutely the author goes into every part of the subject may be judged 
from the fact that there is even a chapter showing how pieces of 
apparatus should be unpacked when they arrive from the maker. 
Many a student who on such occasions has generally managed to break 
a flask or two, or bend and twist a delicate wire, will read Professor 
Heussi’s capital instructions with great advantage. 

The essential features of Professor Buff’s Mechanics’ have already 
been pointed out in the last April issue of the Westminster, and 
nothing in the last portion of the work, just published, can shake our 
conviction that this is by far the best work on physical Mechanics which 
has appeared for many years, and is weil adapted to the requirements 
of students with an average mathematical preparation. It is in range 
of experimental facts much wider, but in rigorous mathematical treat- 
ment of principles naturally inferior, to Professor Kirchhoff’s’ Me- 
chanics, of which the second fascicle has appeared. In this portion 
the author discusses the fundamental theorems of Hydrostaties, and 
carries his subject as far as the consideration of liquid jets, of which 
some highly interesting cases are investigated in detail to serve as 
illustrations of the general theory. 

Professor Subic’s” treatise on Physics is just one of those capital 
German text-books which we should like to see imitated and intro- 
duced in this country. In about 700 pages, printed very closely but 
clearly, and sold at a surprisingly low price, we have here a sound 
experimental and mathematical exposition of the principles, not only 
of Physics—that is of Statics and Dynamics, Acoustics, the theory of 
wave motion, Optics, Electricity, Magnetism, and Heat—but also an 
excellent outline of the first principles of Chemistry, Astronomy, and 
Meteorology ; indeed, it is not too much to say that each chapter on 
these various subjects is an excellent treatise in itself, and that the 
whole forms a kind of encyclopedia of experimental science. There is 
not a superfluous word in the whole book, nor is there a single great 
principle or experimenta] fact neglected. Books of this kind are of 
course not suitable for private reading, but as school books they are 
treasures of information, and as a rule in nearly every one of the 
many thousand public schools of Germany it pays each professor to 
write his own text-book, and all are written in this encyclopedic and 
thoroughly practical manner. It is quite time for us to put away all 
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false pride and decide on simply imitating our Teutonic kinsmen in 
this direction, in which they can certainly boast of results of which at 
all times human society will be proud. 


Mr. Ballantyne seems to be striking into an unexpected course 
when he takes to writing about “'The Ocean and its Wonders,’” but 
he has produced a pleasant, readable book for young people, containing 
a very fair account of marine phenomena, interspersed, of course, with 
plenty of anecdotes and stories of adventure. He describes the com- 
position and depth of the ocean, and the modes of deep-sea sounding, 
the nature of waves, the Gulf Stream and oceanic circulation, the 
atmosphere and the phenomena of winds and storms, and the pro- 
duction of waterspouts. Six chapters are devoted to the Arctic seas, 
and these will probably constitute the most interesting portion of the 
book to those for whose delectation it is intended. In his account of 
the animals of the sea we find Mr. Ballantyne’s weakest point—his 
knowledge of zoology is evidently rudimentary. The illustrations are 
generally good. 

Professor David Page has added to hjs already numerous geological 
manuals one on “ Economie Geology,”” intended to serve as a hand- 
book for students with regard to the practical applications of geological 
facts. There are, of course, many points in connexion with the arts in 
which a knowledge of geology is either absolutely useful or of interest 
as furnishing that information which raises the intellectual standard 
of the workman, and Professor Page endeavours in his present volume 
to satisfy both these conditions as far as can be done ina mere manual. 
In fact, the two are in many points so intimately connected that it is 
quite impossible to fulfil one without the other. Our author treats, 
in the first place, of geology in connexion with agriculture, the influence 
of soil and subsoil in ordinary agricultural operations, and in drainage, 
and the use of mineral manures—then as influencing the valuation of 
property, especially as regards its miueral resources. He then notices 
at some length the stones and cements used for architectural purposes, 
the geological questions affecting civil engineering, mining, and 
pottery. Fossil fuels, grinding and polishing materials, fireclays and 
firestones, pigments, salts and medicines, mineral waters, gems and 
metals then come in for their share of notice: The little book is, in 
fact, an extension and completion of a chapter which is generally to 
be found in our ordinary manuals of geology, in which the economic 
aspects of the science are very briefly indicated. The subject is a 
large one, but so far as we can see, Professor Page has done his work 
well, and supplied his readers with a large amount of useful and reliable 
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information, at least so far as the mineral productions of Britain are 
concerned, for comparatively small space is devoted to those of the 
rest of the world. 

A very different book from this is the English adaptation of a work 
by M. Arthur Mangin, entitled “ Earth and its Treasures.”"* This is 
a purely popular book, having for its object a general description of 
the rocks, stones, and metals employed for economic purposes. Coal 
is omitted, to be treated of in a separate volume. The foundation of 
the book is no doubt as good as most of the French popular books 
that we are accustomed to see, but the adapter seems hardly to possess 
the knowledge necessary for his task ; at least we cannot place much 
confidence in a writer who tells us that augite is “a carbonaceous 
substance,” who translates fer oligiste “ oligisted iron,” who calls flint 
“eommon silex,” tells us that “hyaline quartz is in reality no- 
thing else than crystallized and transparent silicon,” and finally informs 
us that “ hematite is rare in France, unknown in England.” The book 
is full of similar errors, and although many of them are not indi- 
vidually of great consequence, their number renders them very pre- 
judicial. 

‘ In “Cave Hunting”” Professor Boyd Dawkins has given us an 
admirable résumé of the important results obtained of late years by 
the exploration of the contents of caverns in various parts of Europe. 
It is not very many years since the detection of worked flints asso- 
ciated with the bones of extinct animals in the celebrated cavern of 
Kent’s Hole was regarded with such distrust that the assertion that 
such a discovery had been made was suppressed by the authority of 
some of the leading geologists of the day, and now so complete a 
change in opinion has taken place that none but a few soi-disant 
champions of orthodox scriptural views attempt to raise their voices 
as objecting to its acceptance ; in fact, a new branch of anthropplogical 
science, which has been denominated “ Prehistoric Archeology,” has 
grown out of the discovery of human remains in caves and surface 
deposits, the actual remains of man himself having been chiefly found 
in the former. In his present book Professor Dawkins enters in 
considerable detail into the discussion of the facts as to the former 
distribution of animals in Europe and the existence of man in pre- 
historic times, revealed to us by evidence obtained from caves. After 
a brief history of cave exploration in Europe, he describes the mode of 
formation of caves, and indicates that in most cases, at any rate, they 
are the result of the action of water percolating from the surface and 
circulating in the fissures and other lines of weakness existing in the 
rocks hollowed, the effect of the flow of water being aided in most cases, 
at least in the limestone rocks, which contain the greatest number of 
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caverns, by the presence in the water of dissolved carbonic acid. 
Several caves, with their beautiful formations of stalactite and stalag- 
mite, are described in this chapter, and we can quite sympathize with 
Professor Dawkins in the interest which he feels in the mere fact of 
cave exploration, an occupation which, as he says, furnishes much the 
same excitement as Alpine climbing. The remains found in caves are 
the subjects of by far the greater part of Professor Dawkins’ book. 
Viewed in connexion with these he divides bone caves into three 
classes :—Historic, or those containing remains belonging to the 
later iron age; Prehistoric, representing the ages of polished stone 
and bronze, and part of the iron age; and Pleistocene, or those in 
which only the rude stone implements of the Palzolithic age are to 
be found. In all these periods we find caves used by man as habitual 
or occasional residences, as places of refuge in times of disturbance, 
and as burial-places for the dead,—sometimes the same cave has been 
occupied at intervals by men in very different conditions of culture, 
the traces of these successive occupations being discovered in different 
layers of deposit covering the floor of the cave. Carlier still, animals 
now for the most part extinct in the same regions, had the caverns 
to themselves, as in the cases of the remarkable hyena dens of Kirk- 
dale and Wookey Hole, the latter here. described at some length by 
the author. From the examination. of the remains of animals found 
in caves, and the evidence derived from the fossil bones of various 
river-deposits, Professor Dawkins has been led to certain results as to 
the distribution of animals in Europe, and the climate and configura- 
tion of that continent in Pleistocene times which are of great 
interest, but to summarize them would lead us too far. With regard 
to the history of man in Europe, as revealed by the explorations of 
caverns, Professor Dawkins says :— 

“ We find a hunting and fishing race of cave-dwellers in the remote Pleisto- 

cene age, in possession of France, Belgium, Germany, and Britain, probably of 
the same stock as the Eskimos, living and forming part of a fauna, in which, 
northern and southern, living and extinct species are strangely mingled with 
those now living in Europe. In the neolithic age caves were inhabited and 
used for tombs by men of the Iberian or Basque race, which is still represented 
by the small, dark-haired peoples of Western Europe. They were rarely used 
in the bronze age. When 'we arrive within the borders of history in Britain 
we find them offering shelter to the Brit-Welsh, flying from their enemies after 
the ruin of the Roman Empire, and throwing great light on the fragmentary 
records of those obscure times.” 
This short éxtract will suffice to show how interesting are the matters 
discussed by Professor Dawkins in his book, which we can further 
recommend as being written in a very lively and pleasant style, and 
as evincing not only great knowledge, but also a most philosophical 
candour on the part of its author. 7 

The second volume of Dr. Robert Brown’s “ Races of Mankind,’ 
contains descriptions of the inhabitants of Spanish America and the 
South Sea Islands, the Malays and the inhabitants of Africa. As we 
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have previously stated, this book can make no pretension to be a 
scientific treatise, but as a popular work it is very entertaining. The 
woodcut illustrations are numerous, large, and well-executed. 

“A Year’s Botany,” by Mrs. Kitchener,” is a little book intended 
to facilitate the practical study of the science of which it treats. The 
author is of opinion that the ordinary mode of teaching botany adopted 
in text books by starting from a set of anatomical details, is calculated 
to render the science exceedingly dry and repulsive, especially to young 
people who have no special object to be served by acquiring a know- 
ledge of it ; and in order to get over this difficulty she commences by 
plunging her readers at once into the elementary practical examination 
of the structure of plants. Thus, in a series of chapters, she mentions 
a selection of common plants, the flowers of which are to be obtained 
and examined in the manner pointed out in this book; and doubtless 
by following this course, a great amount of knowledge as to the 
structure of flowers will be easily and pleasantly acquired. She then 
proceeds to explain the morphology of the flower, the phenomena of 
fertilization, the structure of other parts of plants, and the general 
principles of classification. This seems to have completed the original 
design, which was carried out in twelve papers communicated to the 
Monthly Packet, and these form twelve chapters of the present 
volume, constituting, we presume, the year’s Botany. To these, three 
additional chapters, treating of rather difficult plants, have been 
added :—the first relating to umbellates, composites, spurges, and 
pines; the second to some monocotyledonous groups, such as the 
arums, the rushes, and sedges and the grasses; and the third to the 
orchids. An appendix is added, furnishing the reader with an ex- 
planation of those technical terms, the use of which has been as much 
as possible avoided in the body of the work. That Mrs. Kitchener 
has in this little book struck out a new and useful idea in connexion 
with the teaching of botany, and that she has carried: it out remark- 
ably well, there can be no doubt. The knowledge that will be gained 
by using her book in the manner she indicates will be thoroughly 
practical knowledge, very different from the parrot-like acquaintance 
with technical terms which seems to be the sole object of much of 
our so-called science teaching; but at the same time it must be borne 
in mind that when the book is used in schools, knowledge on the part 
of the teachers will be an essential requisite. For self-instruction in the 
elements of botany it is admirably adapted, and the illustrations, 
though not showy, will be found sufficient to guide the early steps of 
the student. 

Dr. Saxby’s “ Birds of Shetland’’” is a posthumous work completed 
from the author’s notes and published by his brother. It is one of 
those books of which the naturalist is always glad to see the number 
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increase,—a record of careful observations continued during many 
years, and put forward with a modesty which seems the best proof 
of the candour of the author. In Dr. Saxby’s volume we have a 
complete list of all the birds ascertained by him to occur in Shetland, 
with notices of their habits and of their times of arrival and departure 
in the case of migratory species, and some anecdotal matter. The 
list compiled by the editor gives about 200 species in all, including 
resident species, and regular and occasional visitors. More than half 
these birds are, as might be expected, either waders or swimmers. 
Dr. Saxby’s work is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
British Ornithology. 

Entomological books intended for general reading seem to be 
rapidly increasing in number. Within the last three months the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, the most indefatigable of popular writers on natural 
history, has produced as a pendant to his account of British Insects, a 
stout octavo volume, entitled “ Insects Abroad,””’ in which he describes 
a selection of the more remarkable exotic forms of insects, and gives 
some details as to their natural history. The subjects referred to are 
classified, and the characters of the groups are indicated, and on the 
whole the book may be regarded as a useful introduction to general 
entomology. Mr. Wood makes less direct pretence to originality 
than is, we think, usual with hint; the chief form in which his 
assumption to be a great authority breaks out being the introduction 
of criticisms upon generic names, some of which are absurd enough. 
There is, however, one point against which we must protest, and that 
is, the insertion in a work of this nature of descriptions of supposed 
new species. It is hardly fair to expect entomologists, and especially 
foreign entomologists, to take cognizance of two or three descriptions 
scattered through a popular treatise of nearly 800 pages. The book 
is abundantly illustrated with good wood-engravings, mostly drawn 
from the insects themselves. 

“The Insect,” by M. Michelet,” of which an English translation 
by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams has just appeared, is another of those 
rhapsodical or almost hysterical compositions in which that author 
delights to promulgate his views. It contains a comparatively small 
quantity of not always reliable entomological information, mixed up 
with reflections upon things in general, love, life, the harmonies of 
nature, the arts, and social science. The author’s chief object in the 
work appears to be to invest the insect with a sort of fanciful impor- 
tance, and to prove for it, and for still mare lowly organisms, a closer 
kinship with man than is generally accorded to them. The gist of 
the book is summed up by its author as follow:—“ All see, all feel, 
and all love: a miracle truly religious! In the material infinite 
which deepens under my eyes, I recognise, for my reassurance, a moral 
infinite. The individuality hitherto claimed as a monopoly by the 
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pride of the chosen species I see generously extended to all, and con- 
ferred even upon the least. The gulf of life would have seemed to me 
deserted, desolate, barren, and godless, had I not discovered 
everywhere the warmth and tenderness of the Universal Love in the 
universality of the soul.” The translator’s task, which must 
have been a difficult one, is in general remarkably well performed, 
although here, as in another publication of his which we notice this 
quarter, several blunders occur which seem to be due to his want of 
scientific knowledge. ‘The illustrations consist of numerous wood- 
cuts, generally very characteristic and all beautifully executed. 

“ Fairy Frisket,” by A. L. O. E.,” hardly pretends to be an ento- 
mological book. It is a fairy tale for children, containing the usual 
good” little boy and bad little boy who figure in nursery stories, the 
latter being of course finally reclaimed from the error of his ways by 
the action of the fairies, combined with a little entomological informa- 
tion. This little book may be recommended at the present season as 
a present for the young folks. 

Independently of its direct importance as a department of physio- 
logy, Embryology has of late acquired such a prominent position in 
the discussion of the higher questions of philosophical zoology, 
especially the mutual relations of animals, that it will in future be 
quite impossible for any one but the mere describing zoologist to get 
on at all without some embryological knowledge. Under these cir- 
cumstances it will be a gratification to the English student to learn 
that one of our most accomplished physiologists, Dr. Michael Foster 
has commenced the publication of a Text-book™ of this most difficult 
branch of science. In the first part of this work Dr. Foster and his 
collaborateur Mr. F. M. Balfour, treat exclusively of the development 
of the chick in the egg, describing in succession the various changes 
which take place in the course of its evolution from day to day. 
The choice of the subject is simply one of convenience, the develop- 
ment of the hen’s egg offering particular facilities for investigation, 
so that although from the complexity of its phenomena in some 
respects it may not be theoretically the best starting-point for a 
treatise on embryology, the advantages which it offers counterbalance 
the scientific inconveniences. The practical facility of following the 
development of the embryo in the hen’s egg has doubtless had much 
to do with its selection by the authors, seeing that Dr. Foster parti- 
cularly urges upon his readers the absolute necessity of their observing 
the described phenomena for themselves, and gives particular direc- 
tions as to the manipulation of the objects in order to enable them to 
complete their studies in this manner. ‘This little voiume, which is 
freely illustrated with woodcuts, will be followed by a second treating 
of the development of other vertebrata, and this by a third devoted to 
the embryology of the invertebrate animals, the knowledge of which 
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has rade such enormous progress within the last few years. We 
most cordially wish the authors success in their arduous undertaking, 
which, if completed in the spirit of this first part, will furnish students 
with a valuable manual of a most difficult subject. 


Mr. Clarke in his Preface,”* says that his chapters “ have no pre- 
tension to literary merit.” Herein perhaps lies their charm, for their 
literary merit exists, and is as delightful as it is unobtrusive. Few 
medical men are unaware of Mr. Clarke’s place in the history of the 
profession, and of the interest which must attach to the memorials of 
the life of one who lived in the midst of the most stirring scenes of 
the most stirring times of that profession. To all of us, however, Mr. 
Clarke’s papers in the Medical Times, revealed more than we well knew ; 
it showed to us that the author was not only a man of exceptional op- 
portunities, but also of rare personal qualities of a kind which admira- 
bly fit him for a chronicler of men and things. Gifted with a literary 
style which, if not always scholarly, is easy and animated, with a quick 
eye and a quick judgment of men, with a gentle humour and a marvel- 
lous memory, he has given us a little volume which may take a place 
beside any of the best of our livres-de société. ‘There is scarcely a 
practitioner in Great Britain wholoves quaint historical gossip, and 
lively sketches of character, who wiil not keep this little book near his 
elbow. We sincerely hope that Mr. Clarke will not fail to preserve for 
us the remembrances of men who, like the late Mr. Wormald and others, 
are removed by death, while the chronicler is still spared to us. 

Dr. Aitken has prepared a digest of the Science and Practice of 
Medicine,“ which he thinks will be more useful to the working pupil 
than his larger work, which may be used for purposes of farther study 
and reference. Probably he is right, though we are disposed to think 
that handbooks which contain matter in a highly condensed form are 
very hard to get up. Be this as it may, students will settle the ques- 
tion for themselves. For our own part, we have only to say that the 
synopsis seems to be admirably made. We do not pretend to have 
read the volume, but so far as we have tested it, we have found it to 
deserve our best praise. Indeed we are surprised to see how much 
of really important matter has been retained by omitting all that is 
discursive. As a help for a weak-kneed practitioner, we are disposed 
to think this manual more useful than the larger work. In the larger 
work he might be bewildered to find that the practice of medicine is 
not a summary process, and that it is often possible to conceive of 
two or more methods of dealing with the same disease. If he confines 
his attention to the Outlines, he will have one bundle of hay before 
him, and for the most part one only. 
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We have often had occasion in this Review to give great praise to these 
reports,” and we would urge upon all those concerned not to take our 
word for it, but to read these volumes for themselves. They are full 
of invaluable material, and contain much of the best kind of reason- 
ing thereupon. Let us again do our best to make these excellent re- 
ports better known and more quoted. Dr. Parke’s report on Hygiene 
in the present volume is alone worth more than the small price of the 
whole. 

The venerable and highly respectable Medical Society of London 
has, in the hundredth year of its age, decided to publish its Proceed- 
ings.” The officers and the public can only be congratulated upon this 
decision, though the rapid multiplication of “ Archives” is becoming 
a very serious difficulty to readers and inquirers. The volume pre- 
sents the sort of contents which are usually seen in the publications 
of such bodies; it is needless to say that if somewhat unconnected 
reading, it is full of variety and interest. It is to be noted that these 
are “ proceedings,” not “Transactions.” 

This revised and enlarged edition of Oesterlen’s handbook of medi- 
cal statistics’ caunot appear without a word of welcome and com- 
mendation from us, though we must refrain from any detailed notice 
of it. Honest, laborious, and invaluable as a work of reference, it 
stands alone in its way, and is indispensable to all who need such a guide, 
to all medical men, that is, who are engaged upon special literary work. 
If we have had to differ from some of Dr. Oesterlen’s views in other 
works of his, we now have the more pleasure in giving him our almost 
unqualified thanks. 

We have so often commended Dr. Ringer’s handbook” in the West- 
minster Review, that we need not do more than announce the fourth 
edition. The present edition is amplified in many ways, the literary 
blemishes of the earlier editions are lessened, if not removed, and new 
sections upon croton-chloral, phosphorus and hamamelis are inserted. 
Hamamelis virginica or witch hazel is employed by American prac- 
titioners to arrest passive hemorrhages. ‘The carelessness which has 
disfigured Dr. Ringer’s book in all its editions is seen in his new sec- 
tions. He recommends “one or two minims” every two hours, but 
does not say of what preparation. As he recommends the drug also 
as a lotion or injection, the reader’s bewilderment is the more. There 
is still no allusion to electro-therapeutics, while other physical means, 
such as heat, cold, baths, &., are included. ‘To the chapter on baths 
a section on mineral and thermal springs should be added. The book, 
too, would he more useful if arranged in alphabetical order. On the 
whole, this edition, though containing the excellences of the former 
ones, does not show that advance upon them which its ready sale ought 
to have encouraged. 








25 «¢ Army Medical Department. Report for the year 1872. London: 1874. 

26 « Proceedings of the Medical Society of London.” Vol. I. 1872-4. London. 
27 ‘Handbuch d. Medicinischen Statistik.” Von Dr. Fr. Oesterlen. Second 

Edition. Tiibingen : 1874. 

*8 «* A Handbook of Therapeutics.” By Sidney Ringer, M.D. London: 1874. 
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This volume is the first instalment of a complete work on Materia 
Medica,” and seems to promise well. Dr. Phillips’ clearly arranged 
paragraphs contrast favourably with the more loosely written parts of 
Dr. Ringer’s book. Moreover they are more free from therapeutical 
fancies than the Jatter, though, on the other hand, they show less ori- 
ginality and fewer evidences of personal inquiry and clinical experi- 
ence. Not that Dr. Phillips is lacking in the latter qualities however ; 
on the contrary there are many pages which show him to be far supe- 
rior to the common book-maker. As an example of this we may refer 
to the important chapter on Cocculus Indicus, a drug which Dr. 
Ringer does not mention. As we have already said, we should prefer 
an alphabetical order for books like the present, but we are aware that 
many persons would differ from us on good grounds. We hope that 
Dr. Phillips will soon be able to publish his second volume as we 
think the incompleteness of his work will, in some measure, militate 
against its ready sale at present. Sooner or later itis sure to claim a 
place among the most useful books on the doctors’ shelves. 

Phosphorus has become a fashionable. remedy within the last few 
years, and perhaps few physicians in large practice have failed to arrive 
at some useful knowledge of the drug, and of its methods of adminis- 
tration. Among those who have published their observations, Dr. 
Thompson” has taken a prominent place ; but we were scarcely aware 
how thoroughly this author had made the subject his own until the 
present volume came into our hands for review. We gladly admit 
that there is scarcely a page in it which does not contain something 
to interest us, and not a chapter which does not contain much that 
was quite new to us and very important. The book is one of great 
merit. Not only must it be read by all physicians who pretend to a 
refined knowledge of therapeutics, but it is seldom that a monograph 
so useful and so carefully written is provided for them. Dr. Thompson 
has used phosphorus in many cases in which we ourselves have had no 
experience of its action. In neuralgia we have used it frequently for 
some time, on account at first of its relationship to arsenic, a known 
remedy. We have found it more generally useful than the latter, 
though by no means so brilliantly successful as others have done. Our 
failures may, however, have been due to our ignorance of the many 
precautions set forth by Dr. Thompson. We can also bear testimony 
to its use in the “typhoid state ;” we have seen more than one patient 
pull through under its use of whom we should otherwise have despaired. 
It is a great boon to those of us who, like ourselves, had got a little 
weary of “pushing the brandy,” to have another remedy not less 
promising in our armoury. 

The Professor of Clinical Medicine at Montpellier” is tolerably well 





*9 “Materia Medica and Therapeutics.” By C. D. F. Phillips, M.D. Lon- 
don: 1874. 
30 ** Free Phosphorus in Medicine.” By J. Ashburton Thompson. London : 
1874, 
31 « Clinique Médicale de Montpellier.” Par J. Fuster. Tom. I. Paris: 
1875. 
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known as an ardent disciple of the traditionary doctrines of that school. 
For our own part we wholly lack sympathy for these doctrines, and 
for the views of Bordeu and other early leaders of the school who pro- 
claimed a very questionable philosophy with slight learning, ability 
or insight, but with much vigour, industry and self-conceit. The 
school of Montpellier is, perhaps, alone in modern days as cherishing 
the logic of vitalistic conceptions as opposed to the investigation of 
vital properties, and Professor Fuster is, we hope, the last of the 
apostles of a metaphysical creed. Differing, however, as we do from 
Professor Fuster’s theoretical views, we welcome from his hands a 
work which promises to be full of clinical interest, and we welcome 
it the more for this, that in the old bottles there remains some old 
wine. With old reasonings, Dr. Fuster retains some of the better 
things which belong to them, and which, with them, have been too 
hastily forgotten. His chapters on the influence of season, local con- 
ditions and other influences of wide generality are Hippocratean in 
method if not in ability, and really deserve a careful reading. 

Our first criticism upon Dr. Foster’s book” is, that its title is some- 
what too ambitious for a widely printed octavo of 350 pp., which 
deals only with ten subjects, and with these, or most of them, only in 
an episodical way. The volume consists of a few reprints from medical 
journals, and, like most reprints, contains matter worth pre- 
serving, together with some remainder matter which had sufficiently 
served its purpose already. The first lecture, on gastric ulcer, is an 
intelligent summary of methods of treatment which is very well 
adapted for students, but which is scarcely needed by physicians. The 
author very properly lays much stress on the plan of treatment by 
rest to the stomach. Lecture the second treats of cyanosis from 
patent foramen ovale. The cases given are well worthy of record, and 
the apparently successful use of peroxide of hydrogen is very interest- 
ing, but needs further testimony. The use of ether in phthisis forms 
the subject of the third lecture, and both for the ingenuity of the 
idea, and for the apparent success of the method, this lecture deserves 
attention. The lecture on digitalis is intelligent, but seems to us to 
contain much that is questionable, and some things which are less 
than questionable. At present we can only refer to the doctrine of 
“ over compensation” as being highly improbable to say the least of 
it. Lecture five contains an interesting and clever suggestion of a 
way of distinguishing the precise segment affected in cases of rupture 
of the aortic valves. It is shown that the distinction, if possible, 
is one of great clinical importance. The remaining chapters deal 
with well-known subjects in an adequate way, but without any great 
novelty in facts or in the handling ef them. The interest which they 
have depends in great measure upon the importance of the cases upon 
which they are based. 

The fourth volume of these admirable Reports** shows no falling 
off; indeed the series seems, if anything, to gain rather than to lose 
with advancing years. Dr. Browne is not only industrious and able 








32 «* Clinical Medicine.” By Balthazar Foster, M.D. London: 1874. 
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himself, but a cause of the same in others ; and there is probably no 
asylum in existence where so high an aim is set before the staff and 
where so much is accomplished. 

The author of this essay,” has taken up a subject which can yield 
in interest to none, and which has, perhaps, been too much neglected 
by sober and sane observers, Such men have probably felt, and felt 
justly, that dreams are so far unfitted for examination, as they 
are removed from investigation. Self-questioning, even by the 
waking man, has seldom been fertile of anything but error and harm, 
and we have no divining rod to enable us to gauge the dreams of 
others. Hence the study of dreams must belong not to the earlier 
stages of psychology but to the later. Interesting and ingenious 
as is Professor Striimpell’s essay and tinctured as it is with genuine 
scientific colour, yet it fails to commend itself to the positive enquirer. 
The author’s system of thought is essentially metaphysical, and were 
we versed in metaphysical scholastics we might readily learn, no 
doubt, from his phraseology to which school he belongs. ‘This we 
leave to wiser men than ourselves. Suffice it to say that he uses the 
term soul as a capacity independent of the body, and speaks of 
external stimuli in the body playing upon it indirectly and calling 
forth its harmonies. It is not for us to deny that man has a soul; 
we have only to point out that the soul is a wholly unknown and un- 
knowable entity, and being such cannot be reasoned of, or used as a 
factor in reasoning. The student of dreams will do better to devote 
his time to Spencer or Bain, if he wishes to know what little can be 
known of a subject as yet so remote from the boundaries of organized 
inquiry. 

By the courtesy of the publisher we have received the advance 
sheets of this essay,” the author of which is so well known by name 
at least, to English readers. Dr. Pettenkofer is known to have con- 
ducted some most curious and laborious researches into the origin and 
propagation of Cholera in Munich, and he is also known to have 
arrived at certain conclusions asserting a direct connexion between 
the rise and fall of the ground water and the fluctuations of cholera 
epidemics. The same doctrine he also applies, with but little varia- 
tion, to the explanation of the rise and fall of typhoid fever. Dr. 
Pettenkofer is a man of intensely active mind and of much ori- 
ginality and acuteness; he is moreover endowed with dialectical 
abilities of so high an order as to make him a formidable champion 
of any opinions which he may happen to form. ‘This being so, his 
researches and his arguments thereon, if they have not settled the 
question.of cholera infection, or even brought to light any factors in 
the process which are assuredly of universal or very general validity, 
have, nevertheless, done more to arouse attention and to stir up a 
vivid interest in the subject than those of any other writer. Whatever 

_ be the result of the adverse criticisms of Wolfsteiner, Parkes, Buchanan, 
Chapman and others, yet we owe to Dr. Pettenkofer an incalculable 
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debt, and we have to thank Mr. Hime for presenting some part of his 
work to us in an English translation. While however we yield to 
none in our admiration for Dr. Pettenkofer’s keen and vigorous spirit 
of inquiry, we must, at the same time, be permitted to say that 
we are by no means convinced as yet of the finality of his conclusions, 
nor even of their present probability. ‘True for Munich they may 
be, in a greater or less measure, but they have certainly failed to 
explain the phenomena of the rise and fall of epidemics in other 
places. We have not space to enter into detail upon this question, 
we would therefore content ourselves with saying that whether 
Pettenkofer’s main hypothesis be true or false, there is much in his 
observations of the movements of the air, in the soil and elsewhere, 
which is both true, new and important. 

We have only to remind our readers that this most useful and 
handy reissue of Henle’s Anatomical Atlas,” is progressing satisfac- 
torily. The parts now issued are four, the first on the bones; the 
second on the ligaments; the third on the muscles; and the fourth 
now before us, on the vascular system, sanguineous and lymphatic. 
The manageable size, the clearness and the beauty, and the compara- 
tive cheapness of this issue, make the edition a great boon to students 
in the dissecting-room. Other parts are in progress, and a translation 
into English is contemplated, but the amount of German is so small 
as scarcely, if at all, to interfere with the studies of those who are 
ignorant of that tongue. 

Professor Moos of Heidelberg has given an account of some careful 
observations upon the state of the Eustachian Tube” during life, and 
of its minute anatomy. These observations are not only coarse and 
fine dissections, but include sections of the tubes at various points 
made upon frozen parts with a cold saw. We find that we cannot in 
our present space, give any useful summary of Moos’ results ; but we 
must refer anatomists to the work itself, which is enriched by admira- 
ble drawings, and is sold at a small price. 

Dr. Julius Arnold made a series of minute investigations into the 
development of the lens for Griife and Simisch’s Handbook of Oph- 
thalmology.* In order to describe the anatomy of the lens, he rightly 
believed that a key to its minuter structure must be found in watch- 
ing the genesis of its tissue. He thus collected a mass of information, 
not upon the development of the lens only, but also of its capsule, of 
the ciliary zone, of the hyaloid membrane, of the cornea and sclerotic, 
of the choroid, the ciliary body and the iris, &c. His observations 
were made upon calves. ‘The essay is well illustrated, and must be in 
the hands of all whose attention is specially directed to the minute 
anatomy of the eye. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that 150 closely printed 
pages can be written upon the human hair,” but such is the case ; and 


36 «* Anatomischer Hand-Atlas.”” Von Dr. J. Henle. Viertes Heft-Gefiisse. 
Braunschweig : 1874. 

37 <* Beitiige z. Automie u. Physiologie d. Eustachischen Réhre.” Von Dr. 
S. Moos. Wiesbaden: 1874. 

38 “ Beitiige z. Entwicklungsgeschichte des Auges.” Von Dr. Julius Arnold. 
Heidelberg : 1874. 

39 «* Das Menscbliche Haar.” Von Dr. Oesterlen. ‘Tiibingen : 1874. 
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we are bound to say that there is nothing in Dr. Otto Oesterlen’s 
treatise which could be spared. Moreover, as much attention is given 
to the medico-legal aspects of the matter, the treatise is one of much 
practical value. In the first section the morphology, the coloration, 
the length, strength and thickness, the hygroscopic conditions, and the 
specific characters of hair are considered, and the varieties of hair in 
different persons, and in different parts of the same person, are de- 
scribed. Then come many valuable sections upon legal evidence, with 
illustrative cases ; questions of criminality, which may depend in part 
upon the distinction between the hair of man and animals, and between 
the hair of one individual and another, and so forth ; or again, upon 
whether a given hair had fallen out or been torn out ; upon the changes 
which hair may undergo after prolonged burial, &. Finally it is sug- 
gested, if not asserted, that certain poisons, such as arsenic, may be 
found in the hair after prolonged administration. 
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| gemstone CHARLES AUGUSTUS ALBERT EMMANUEL, 


more generally known as the Prince Consort of England,’ was 
a man of whom even Solon might allow that he was éASt#raros 
amongst men. Born the younger son of a comparatively obscure 
duke, he married the Queen of a mighty nation. Possessing no su- 
preme ability, he was honoured by those whose abilities were supreme. 
Endowed with a love of art, which was disproportionate to his artistic 
capacities, he yet won the admiration of those whose names form 
epochs in art. He was provided with guides and friends who were 
wise, and he was wise enough to listen to them and to be guided by 
them. In a position difiicult to maintain he won the respect of per- 
sons unlikely to yield him homage; and his life was not barren of 
such things as are thought to make life estimable. He had children 
at his desire, and the grateful nation, whose Queen he had espoused, 
made a substantial provision for his babes. He died, England mourned 
for him; and his biography has been written by Mr. Theodore 
Martin. 


- - ~ a” , ”» 
“ Odros éxeivos, tov av Cyreis, dABios KexAnoOat Gkids €ore. 


The first volume of Mr. Martin’s biography brings the life of the 
Prince down to the year 1848. There is much in it which will be 
read with interest, and it can truly be said that Mr. Martin has per- 
formed his task well. The Queen had placed at his disposal the am- 
plest materials for its accomplishment; and he acknowledges with 
gratitude the “ generous frankness” which has facilitated his labours. 
The royal penetralia are accordingly thrown open to the public eye ; 
and no one who reads these pages will doubt the sincerity or simpli- 
city of the affection which united the royal pair. The satisfaction 
which accompanies such certainty in the popular mind is curious, but 





1 ‘The Life of His Royal Highness, the Prince Consort. By Theodore 
Martin. Vol. I. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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not inexplicable. A community of feeling with the high-born adds a 
dignity to plebeian virtue and generous feeling. It ennobles a bour- 
geoise passion, when those who experience it are conscious that the 
same feeling has thrilled illustrious hearts. Doubtless the Queen and 
Mr. Martin have intended to emphasize this fact. It is therefore 
pleasant to read that the Prince wrote to the Duchess of Kent, Nov. 
21st, 1839 : “ What you say about my poor little Bride sitting all alone 
in her room, silent and sad, has touched me to the heart. O that I 
might fly to her side to cheer her.” Then again the Queen’s letters 
to her husband, and about him, are to be found here, and are credit- 
able to her as a woman and a Queen. The great influence which 
Baron Stockmar had over the Prince is fully indicated. How far such 
influence was desirable is a question which need not be discussed now. 
The correspondence printed between the Prince and the Baron is large 
and intimate. The Prince is sentimental, as a man may venture to 
be towards one to whom one’s bride has written: “ Albert won my 
heart, and all was settled between us this morning” (p. 40). And 
Stockmar is shrewd, far-seeing, and wise. To sum up the whole book, 
we may say that it is well written; it is scarcely necessary to say 
so much, for it is written by Mr. Theodore Martin. It is written 
with enthusiasm. This remark is also unnecessary, for it is written 
by command of the Queen. But what is its permanent value P 
What, we would ask, is the permanent value of the innumerable 
“ Albert memorials’? throughout the breadth and length of the land ? 
There is scarcely a considerable town whose market-square does not 
contain the brazen effigy of a pawing steed, and the figure of the 
Prince Consort in well-balanced equestrian poise. We may be sure 
there will be no great library which does not also contain Mr. Martin’s 
biography. And after all, what will the English people two hundred 
years hence think of the amiable German, who wrote a little music 
and drew a few pictures, and “ wore the white flower of a blameless 
life,” and had his biography written, “with portraits and views,” by 
Mr. Theodore Martin, and was honoured with a splendid and barbaric 
mausoleum, and statues set up to awe a hundred towns, &c. ‘&c.? They 
will think differently, we venture to say, from what the great 
majority of people think now. ‘They will not ask very much 
for Mr. Martin’s biography of the Prince Consort of England. 
They will read with tempered enthusiasm “ Leaves from a Journal,” 
and they will take that just view of the Prince’s merit which we can 
only trust “ posterity” to take. 

Dr. Granville was a man who had seen many men and many 
nations, and his autobiography’ is the record of an eventful life. He 
was born in 1783, his father was an Italian official, his mother an 
English lady. His family name was Bozzi, and he prided himself 
upon his descent from the aboriginal Italians. About the year 1800, 
he entered the University of Pavia, where he studied under Volta. 
His account of the earliest experiments which he witnessed is vividly 
told. 


* “ Autobiography of A. B, Granville, M.D., F.R.S.” Edited by Paulina B. 
Granville. 2 vols. H. 8S, King & Co. 
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“T have had,” he says, p. 44, “the good fortune of hearing Sir Humphry 
Davy, Gay-Lussac, Biot, Faraday, and Tyndall discourse on electricity ; I a 
witnessed the decomposition of the alkaline salts and oxides by the same 
agency but how shall i describe the feeling which, in common with 
my fellow students in the class of experimental philosophy at Pavia, we 
experienced on the day when the immortal Volta, in our presence, called into 
being this mighty power ?” 


Science however did not long detain the gay doctor. In a short 
time we find him in the position of “secondo amoroso”’ in a Genozse 
company, with which he travelled through some parts of Italy. In 
1803 he visited the Ionian Isles, where he acquired the modern Greek 
language, and the title of physician to the English Embassy at Con- 
stantinople. From thence he visited Greece, and records his impres- 
sions, more than seventy years old, of Ossa, Olympus, and Athens. 
At Gallipoli he took the plague, from which he soon recovered, and 
settling at Stamboul acquired the Turkish language. Shortly alter- 
wards we find him in Spain, where he adopted the maternal name of 
Granville, a name which he ever afterwards bore. In 1807 he 
arrived in England and began the study of the English language. 
In this country he married and became acquainted with many cele- 
brities, varying so widely as Mr. Legh Richmond, Blanco White, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and Madame de Staél. In 1814 Dr. Granville was 
in Italy again, and the same year he formed intimacies with Gay- 
Lussac and Baron Cuvier. Shortly after this he undertook the lec- 
tureship on chemistry in the medical school of St. George’s Hospital. 
It is, however, impossible to trace in detail the whole of Dr. Gran- 
ville’s professional career in England. He was cosmopolitan both in 
his tastes and his acquaintances. The greatest names of the early 
part of this century were personally familiar to him. Mrs. Siddons, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Gérard, Cuvier, Viscount Palmerston, Theodore 
Hook, Joseph Bonaparte, Miss Martineau, Sir John Bowring, are 
persons with whom Dr. Granville was acquainted, and of whom he 
speaks with genial gossipping frankness. The latter part of his life 
was spent in England; it was occupied, as the greater portion of it 
had been, with questions of medical and social science. A previous 
residence in Russia brought him into close connexion with the 
Imperial family, and at the period of the Crimean War he wrote to 
Lord Palmerston, a medical opinion of the Emperor’s health, the 
receipt of which Lord Palmerston was contented merely to acknow- 
ledge. Dr. Granville died two years ago, and this very interesting 
biography has been edited by his youngest daughter. There was 
scarcely a country and scarcely a language of Europe with which Dr. 
Granville was not familiar. An Italian by birth, he was an English- 
man at heart ; he was profoundly versed in the science of medicine, 
an accomplished man of the world, and clearly an earnest benevolent 
nature. As an author he held a facile pen, and writes in a style 
which carries the reader through pleasant ways of talk and sunny 
narration. The book is altogether one of the most charming in- 
stances of autobiography we have lately seen. Dr. Granville is a 
modern Herodotus, who travelled much and made notes, all of which 
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are worth reading. Moreover in reading them one learns to love the 
man who wrote them. We cordially commend the book. 

A Life of Bossuet,’ by the author of “ A Dominican Artist,” and 
dedicated to Dr. Liddon, bears on its titlepage sufficient evidence of 
the line of thought which may be expected in the work. But Bossuet’s 
life is well worth writing,and upon the whole the present volume 
is fairly well written. It is written, at least, con amore, and that is 
one point in its favour. The main outlines of the Bishop’s life are 
known, although no popular biography is to be found either in French 
or English. He was born at Dijon in 1627, received his early edu- 
cation in the Jesuits’ College at that place, and went from thence to 
Paris, where he came under the influence of Nicholas Cornet. He 
soon won a reputation as a preacher, especially of funeral sermons. In 
1668, he became Bishop of Condom. His funeral discourse upon 
Henriette d’Angleterre, Duchess of Orleans, who died in the flower 
of her age, was a remarkable effort of oratory, and his sermon at the 
death of the great Condé is still regarded as a masterpiece in that 
species of eloquence. In habit and in creed he was ascetic. His con- 
test with Fénélon is perhaps the most interesting event of his life to 
the historical student—much of this is touched upon in the present 
volume, and a separate volume will deal exclusively with the life of 
the Archbishop of Cambrai. The present work is, we need scarcely 
say, written from a Catholic point of view, but it would be unjust to 
deny the author a fair amount of literary ability and grace. Catholics, 
Roman or Anglican, will read the work with pleasure, and, it may be, 
profit; for all other classes of readers it is dull and unsatisfactory ; 
the views are warped and perverted, the atmosphere is monastic, the 
prevailing tone is that of ascetic ecclesiasticism. Yet it is certainly 
the best life of the great French preacher which we have in English. 

The name of Mrs. Gilbert* will not probably awaken any distinct 
literary memory in the minds of most readers. She however belonged 
to a well-known family, the Taylors of Ongar; she was the sister of 
Sam. Taylor, and the present Autobiography passes over much of the 
ground occupied by the memoir of Jane 'l'aylor, by her brother. Her 
grandfather, the first Isaac Taylor, was a brassfounder at Worcester. 
He entered the service of Josiah Jefferys of London, and distinguished 
himself as an engraver of crests and devices. Eventually he became 
secretary to the Royal Incorporated Society of Artists of Great Bri- 
tain, from which sprang the Royal Academy. The second Isaac, son 
of the first, was the father of the subject of the present biography. 
The family were Nonconformists, and were brought into contact with 
many of the more eminent Nonconformists, as, for instance, the 
Condors. In 1796 her father entered the ministry ; meanwhile the 
two sisters, Anne and Jane Taylor, paid their share of the family ex- 
penses by engraving. ‘They were certainly remarkably clever and in- 





3 ¢*Bossuet, and his Contemporaries.” By the Author of ‘‘A Dominican 
Artist.” Rivingtons. 
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tellectual girls, with their minds fully open to all the best literary 
impressions. As authoresses they started by writing for “ Minor’s 
Pocket Book,” in 1800, and subsequently they wrote much for that 
and other periodicals. In works for children they were eminently suc- 
cessful, receiving 20. for the “ Rnymes for the Nursery,” a large sum 
for such work in those days. And here we may observe in passing, 
as the question of the authorship of the “ Butterfly’s Ball,” has lately 
been warmly discussed in the pages of Notes and Queries, that Mr. 
Gilbert unhesitatingly assigns it to “ Roscoe of Liverpool.” Indeed 
she was one of the imitators of that popular jew d@esprit, and was 
fairly successful with her “ Wedding among the Flowers.” About 
1804, the receipt of the French news was anxiously awaited, and there 
are some letters here which quaintly describe the panic which seized 
even so quiet a family as the Taylors. At Colchester, an immediate 
attack of the French was anticipated. 


“Heath is commanded to take twenty-five thousand loaves of six pounds 
each every fourth day; soldiery keep pouring in daily ; the cavalry horses have 
not had their saddles off for several nights; the butter market is being walled 
up round ; and General Craig is up early and late, indefatigable in his pre- 
parations.” 


In 1807 old Mr. Isaac Taylor died. He had taken an active part 
in Wilkes’s election, and lost more than 1000/. in doing so. He had 
still sufficient money left to add materially to the comfort of Mrs. 
Gilbert’s family. The autobiography breaks off shortly after this 
period, but other memorials are supplied by the editor. The estimate of 
Mrs. Gilbert’s literary ability (ch. vi.), though partial, is a fair one, and 
does no more than justice to the grace and tenderness of some of her 
poems for children. Unquestionably, however, the book is toolong. A 
vast portion of the second volume consists of family letters and family 
details which will not take the general reader. The Taylors are 
specimens of the best class of devout Nonconformists ; but, even thus, 
it is a mistake to publish at great length private letters, immature 
verses, domestic diaries, and interminable details of retired life. One 
volume would have contained all, perhaps more than all, that we care 
to know about the amiable and affectionate lady whose name the book 
bears. 

Our next biography suffers from another fault—it is too brief. The 
life of David Strauss,’ a life so noble and pure that its memory is dear 
to every lover of truth, may well be recorded at greater length than 
that of the short book before us. But the present volume is yet 
precious, It consists chiefly of personal recollections, and is based 
upon some few published notices. We catch glimpses of the great, 
grand figure of the earnest Swabian who wrote the “Life of Jesus,” 
Of that work we do not care to speak critically now. To our minds 
it is based altogether upon a wrong theory. That is, however, im- 
material to our estimate of the thinker who wrote it. To us it seems 
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more than probable that the enlargement of our knowledge will make 
the Straussian theory less likely of acceptance than it is at present; 
but nothing can diminish the glory of the “ bold writer who pitilessly 
analysed his subject with scientific coldness,” and whose love of truth 
cost him the loss of position, family affection, and all that was dear 
to a nature so truly tender as was his. But when once his hand was 
laid to the plough, it was impossible for him to look back. Fearlessly 
into that which seemed darkness he ventured forth, and found solace 
in the great panacea, honest, truth-seeking work. Indeed, he needed 
a solace; for in 1839 he lost her whom he loved most—his mother. 
At Stuttgart, during this period, his life was exceedingly simple. The 
result of his retirement was the “ Doctrine of Faith,” which appeared 
in 1841. In 1842 he married Agnese Schebest, a highly-gifted lady, 
but one who was not calculated to make him happy; and after a 
union of five years, they were separated by mutual agreement. Two 
children remained to him, whose mental development became a source 
of increasing joy. In 1849 he resided at Munich, delighting in the 
art treasures there accessible, and in 1854 he settled at Heidelberg. 
Here he wrote the “ Life of Ulrich von Hiitten,” of which we shall 
presently ‘speak. In 1862 appeared his work on Hermann Samuel 
Reimarus, his most remarkable predecessor in the eighteenth century, 
wherein he gives a highly instructive account of that work of Reimarus 
(still unpublished as a whole) which Lessing took from the Wolfen- 
biittel fragments. A brief estimate of Strauss’s controversial treatises, 
and his political views, leads up in the biography before us to his last 
great work, “The Old and New Faith: a Confession.” How much 
that book disturbed mindsin England we know well. There is some- 
thing lion-like in the language with which he dedicated it to an old 
friend of his youth :— 


* Vixi et quem cursum dederat fortuna, peregi. Quod injunctum mihi a 
numine erat ut profiterer neque homines celarem, professus sum: sermonem 
quasi meum a primo jam usque ad ultimum verbam recitavi. Non ultra dices, 
quando moriar, debitorem me equalium aut nostralium esse moriturum. Que 
habebam, cum eis communicavi; libellus hic quidquid supererat continet.” 


In six months six large editions of this work appeared, to which a 
seventh has now been added, a success without parallel in the history 
of German theological literature. He was not long to enjoy the 
renown which this “ Confession” brought him. In 1873 the malady 
of which he was to die made its appearance. It grew rapidly, and 
deprived him of physical peace and rest; it could not conquer his 
moral strength and greatness. A few weeks before he died he wrote 
some exquisite lines, in which he compared his failing life to an ex- 
piring light and a fading sound. We have not the original before us, 
and the translation does not do them even approximate justice; so 
we shall not quote them. He died one day in February of last year, 
in his son’s arms. He was buried with no ecclesiastical ceremonial, 
but amidst the tears of all who had known him. There was no 
tolling of bells to tell that he had passed; but, at his own request, 
the hearts of the poor were gladdened by the distribution of alms in 
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his name. We said above that this biography was too brief. Indeed, 
we might well linger over the records of the life of Strauss, but our 
complaint shall be withdrawn. The book is an admirable specimen of 
biographical art. It has reticence and dignity. It is free from the 
gossip which characterizes commonplace lives, and the morbid details 
which are retailed of commonplace deaths. It is a worthy memorial 
of a simple life. It stands apart, like the Autobiography of John 
Stuart Mill, from other works of a similar kind, by its solemnity and 
earnestness. The translation is good, except in the case of the verses, 
of which a few are given. But short as the volume is, the portrait of 
Strauss stands out with a clearness whieh a larger book in feebler 
hands would fail to give. Other portraits may furnish fuller traits ; 
they will not supersede the bold and loving limning of Eduard Zeller. 

Mrs. Sturge is quite right in believing that Strauss’s “ Life of Ulrich 
von Hiitten,”* a name frequently mentioned in connexion with the 
Reformation, is a valuable contribution to the history of the period 
with which it deals. The work appeared first in the autumn of 1857, 
and a second edition in 1871. It is this second edition which Mrs. 
Sturge has translated. In choosing Hiitten as the subject of literary 
work, Strauss chose well. He chose it as a consolation for himself, in a 
season of despondency aud reaction, the reaction which followed the 
miscarriage of popular hopes in Germany after 1848. The work is 
based upon the comprehensive and accurate study of all trustworthy 
sources, and traces the development, career, and fate of the man. In 
his preface to the second edition, Strauss tells the story of the origin 
of the book. “I cried,” he says, “is there no Hiitten here? And 
because there was none among the living, I undertook to revive the 
image of the dead, and to place it before the eyes of the German 
people.”” With regard to the book itself, it was not without effect. 
It contains a full account of the vigorous part which Von Hiitten 
(the translator always calls him Hutten) took in the Reformation, and 
of his connexion with Melanchthon, Luther, and Erasmus, and it is 
deeply tinged with the colour under which Strauss regarded all theo- 
logical questions. Hiitten attracted Strauss by his indomitable desire 
for free human development, by his gallant and valiant nature ; and it 
was this which made him single out Hiitten as the great hero of the 
Reformation. He could never bring himself to write a biography of 
Luther, which, by the desire of Gervinus, he had intended to succeed 
the present work. Mrs. Sturge’s translation has abridged even the 
abridged second edition of the original biography, but she has been 
successful in retaining everything of importance, and in preserving the 
picturesque character of the narrative. 

The biography of Dr. Rowland Williams,’ chiefly known as one of 
the Oxford essayists and reviewers, exhibits the difficulties which 
surround a clergyman of the Established Church who attempts to win 





6 **Ulrich von Hiitten.” By D. F. Strauss. Translated by Mrs. G. Sturge. 
London : Daldy Brothers & Co. 

7 “The Life and Letters of Rowland Williams, D.D.” Edited by his Wife. 
Henry S. King & Co. 2 vols. 
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for himself liberty in the direction of free thought. ‘If the present 
volume, written by loving and capable hands, dwells with too personal 
affection upon the character of its subject, the sin will be forgiven by 
the reader. Whilst an Established Church exists, it is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of its containing within its limits honest, 
truth-seeking men like Dr. Williams. They mitigate sectarian narrow- 
ness, they put bigotry into the shade, and, perhaps, better than all, 
they prepare the way for a happier time, wider views, and a freer, 
fresher atmosphere, which shall circulate in later days amongst minds 
equally devout. The life of the rector of Broadchalk was not an 
eventful life. He was born the son of a Welsh clergyman, and was 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. In these places he 
won a respectable reputation as a scholar and man of letters. In 1850 
he returned to Wales as Principal of Lampeter College. He found the 
College at a low ebb both of learning and popularity, and devoted him- 
self to the hard task of raising it in efficiency. In this he more than 
succeeded. His personal influence was great, his lectures were marked 
by a generosity of judgment and a freedom from prejudice which 
attracted immensely the Welsh students, who were accustomed to the 
narrowness of evangelical fervour. Many of his students in the present 
biography bear grateful testimony to the suggestive nature of his 
intercourse with them. In February, 1860, appeared the “ Essays and 
Reviews.” The history of that really unimportant volume is now well 
known. Unfortunately for Dr. Williams, it caused him much trouble 
and persecution. One of the earliest articles which directed attention 
to the Essays, avas, Mrs. Williams says, a paper in this Review, entitled 
“ Neo-Christianity.”” Mrs. Williams adds :— 


‘By its injurious perversions of the Essays, its bitter sarcasm, and its un- 
seemly tone of jubilation at what it assumed to be the scepticism of their 
authors, this article contributed to fan the smouldering fire to a great 
flame.” 

Mrs. Williams continues :— 


“Tt enlarged much on the negative tendencies of the book, insinuated that 
the necessary logical deductions from admissions made by the writers would 
not allow of their steaging where they did, welcomed them as friends, #.¢., in 
other words, claimed them as atheists, but found fault with their timidity in 
not having gone still further, and declared themselves infidels at once.” 


Whether the Westminster was unfair, sarcastic or jubilant, we need 
not stop to discuss with Mrs. Williams. The reviewers and essayists 
maintained a dignified silence. In his private journal of Feb. 19, 1861, 
Rowland Williams made the following entry :— 


“ Essays and Reviews” are now lighting a candle. Lord God of Latimer 
and Ridley, cause this light never more to be quenched in England and 
Wales.” 

There is something especially touching in Rowland Williams’s 
affection for his native country. Wales was always near his heart, 
and in all his work, and in all his trouble he never forgot her. The 
difficulties which followed the publication of “Essays and Reviews,” 
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gathered round him thick and fast. The trials which he experienced 
were much mitigated by the sympathy of friends, such as Ewald and 
his pupils of Lampeter. When the appeal to the Privy Council re- 
sulted in a reversal of the judgment against Essays and Reviews, he 
received the news with excessive thankfulness, and henceforth de- 
voted himself to the duties of a parish priest at Broadchalk. He 
died in 1870, and the deep grief of his own people was indescribable. 
“ We never heard such sermons,”’ they said, “ and we never shall again.” 
The book is interesting to those who wish to follow the history of 
thought in the English Church. It has the pardonable fault of bio- 
graphies written by relatives—it is somewhat too much of a family re- 
cord. From a literary point of view it is reputable, and gives upon the 
whole a fair portrait of a man whose name may be placed high 
amongst the champions of truth and freedom. 

Mrs. Butler’s pleasantly written memoir of her father has reached 
a second edition.’ It is a work worthy a wide circulation, both as a 
history of the progress which has been made in the science of agri- 
culture, and also as giving the picture of a brave and honest English 
gentleman, by whose moral and professional influence the Border country 
was especially benefited. The value of the first edition was so clearly 
recognised in Italy that it has been translated into Italian by Signor 
Minghetti, Prime Minister of Italy.- Perhaps the portion which deals 
with the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 is the most interesting, 
but the whole memoir is good, both from a literary and a historical 
point of view. 

Mr. Hudson’s Life of John Holland is a good specimen of bad bio- 
graphy.” In the first place there has been no sufficient call for a long 
biography, extending to 600 pages, of John Holland. Mr. Holland 
was the friend of Mr. J. Montgomery, and his claims to permanent 
attention rest, so far as Mr. Hudson sets them forth, upon a small 
basis. Mr. Hudson is, we learn from his preface, an itinerant Wesleyan 
Methodist, and the task of his writing this book has been both “ heavy 
and protracted.” It would have been better for Mr. Hudson, and also 
for his readers, if he had both lightened and shortened his labours. 
He has thrown together without much order or ability a “ heavy” 
mass of details, without interest and without significance. He has 
raked up from defunct provincial newspapers every poem with which 
Mr. Holland supplied them; he remorselessly and monotonously 
dilates upon the circumstances which led to it, and he often prints the 
poem in full. After having dogged Mr. Holland through life, and de- 
scribed him in death, he has still room for a few concluding remarks, 
of which the following are specimens :— 

“Mr. Holland had not an exact acquaintance with any other language than 


his own, but his vocabulary has, it is believed, more than an average compre- 
hensiveness.” ‘He composed sermons which have been delivered from 
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pulpits of the Church of England.” “His contributions to the newspapers 
on matters of Jocal interest were numerous and extensive.” 


And Mr. Hudson actually adds :— 
“His poems are probably equal in extent to the whole of Shakspeare’s 
works; his letters were more numerous and comprehensive than those of 


Cowper.” “Mr. Holland’s usual place of worship was the Wesleyan chapel in 
Carver Street, where he attended the morning service with great regularity.” 


We have said enough to show the character of Mr. Hudson’s work ; 
we will conclude by adopting his own style. Mr. Hudson’s book is 
probably equal in extent to the whole of the works of Herodotus and 
Thucydides together, it is written with a circumstantial dulness and 
a prolixity which are as unprovoked as they are pitiless. 

Mr. Yeatman has some newly invented theories of the origin of 
English law.” His views he tells us are wholly at variance with 
‘those of any of our lawyers, whether of the past or the present time, 
and he has been compelled to travel out of the region of law in which 
he was more versed, and to “dabble” in that of history. And very 
curious in, some points the dabbling of Mr. Yeatman has been. He 
has a horror of everything German. When he comes to discuss the 
question of the Teutonic origin of the English people, the English 
language, or English customs, he works himself up into a frenzy of 
indignation. Some reviewer said of a‘former work by Mr. Yeatman, 
that his language was “lively and vigorous.” This we learn from a 
flyleaf in the present volume, and we are at one with the earlier 
reviewer. The following language is, we venture to think, especially 
lively. In speaking of the early English, Mr. Yeatman says 
(p. 58) :-— 

“ Every foreign word which the early German savages abuse and brutalized, 
and which we obtained directly from Rome, or Rome from us, has been 
claimed [by the Germans] as genuine; and even when it is pure Celtic, it 
has been labelled Teutonic, for the benefit of our innocent universities.” 

And this (page 60) :— 

“To Germans is still confided the task of teaching our youth the science of 
comparative philology, a science which is yet in its infancy, an infancy of poor 
promise, since the unhappy offspring is tortured like aChinese mandarin. Its 
poor feet are boxed up in impossible bottines, whilst, far worse, the head is 
squared to the dwarfed intellectual theories of the Germans.” 

And how vigcrous is the following :— 

“One is disgusted with the impertinence of the comparisons drawn between 
our universities and those of the Continent—comparisons, of course, greatly 
in favour of German institutions. . . . What is wanted in addition to the 

resent routine [of the English universities] is a chair for the study of British 

iterature, laws, and language, including a proper attention to all the Celtic 
dialects, the English, Welsh, Gaelic, Erse, and Manx, as well as the study of 
the ancient Gallic, the Breton, &c. The idea of studying the Teutonic or the 
Indian languages is as absurd as if a chair were to be created for the study of 
the lingo of the Christy Minstrels” (p. 65). 





10 « An Introduction to the Study of Early English History.” By J. P. Yeat- 
man, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Mr. Yeatman’s theories are no less lively and vigorous than his 
language. He says (p. 63) :—“It is questionable whether Sanscrit 
or Latin were ever spoken languages.’’ German blood, he declares, 
is infinitely inferior to English or Danish. “ From whence comes it 
none can tell. We only know that it was execrated as something 
vile and horrible by the aristocracy of the old world, and it is an 
undoubted fact that every atom of literary remains which the 
Germans claim to possess, is annexed from their neighbours the 
Danes” (p. 232). It would be absurd to argue with Mr. Yeatman: 
the mention of Old High German would be perilous ; to refer to the 
great writers in Middle High German, to Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Gottfried von Strassburg, Walther von der Vogelweide would be 
fatal. We shall therefore only add for the information of those who 
are pleased with Mr. Yeatman’s “ vigorous and lively style,” and admire 
his “dabblings”’ in history, that there is much more of the same 
kind to follow, and that he has a big book on the history of Common 
Law in the press, which may be obtained for the price of two guineas, 
bound in cloth. 

Mr. Trotter’s History of India,” is creditable alike to the author 
and the Society under whose auspices it has been published. It is 
popular, full, and complete, and the style in which it is written makes 
it the best handbook for the student which has come before us. Both 
in arrangement and in scholarly treatment it resembles the historical 
handbooks which have been issued under the editorship of Dr. W. 
Smith, and will bear comparison with the best of them. It is divided 
into six books, corresponding to the great epochs of Indian history, 
and brings the narrative down to the latest period. It is a history to 
which the highest praise may be awarded—namely, that of having 
adequately accomplished its design. 

Mr. Barton’s little work on Bengal” is a well written account of 
an important portion of our Indian empire. It gives a very full 
account of the physical peculiarities, the products, and traditions of 
the district, and deals at some length with the characteristics and 
religious beliefs of the natives. It is in every way eminently read- 
able, and the chapter upon the effects of British rule is judicial and 
significant. The progress of education in the Presidency seems, upon 
the whole, to be estimated favourably, though there is still much to 
be desired. The progress of female education is backward, owing, 
it appears, to the old superstitious notion that a girl taught to read 
and write soon becomes a widow. The poverty of the people is also 
a hindrance, which in course of time it is to be hoped will be 
removed. 

Sir George Lawrence’s Reminiscences” of forty-three years’ service 
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in India forms a work of sad but profound interest. The Cabul 
disasters and the mutinies in Rajpootana lose little of their horror, 
though now looked back upon through a distance. The present book 
has been compiled by the editor from Sir George’s letters and diaries, 
and forms a vivid history of the distressing period to which it refers. 
Sir George had full opportunity of being acquainted with the views 
and policy of his friend and chief, and the description of the murder 
of Sir W. Macnaughten and the treachery of Mahomed Akbar is 
feelingly given (p. 124). Subsequently, Sir George was sent as a~ 
hostage to the Affghans, and attended many of their deliberations. 
His narrative of these events and of the misery which the war in- 
flicted upon our soldiers is heartrending. In 1846 General Lawrence 
held the chief political authority at Peshawur, and by his tact and 
energy kept to their allegiance a whole company of Sikh troops. 
When they mutinied and he was made a prisoner, they still trusted 
him, and communicated through him with the British Government. 
The remaining portion of the diaries relates to the rebellion at Raj- 
pootana. Through all the sickening details of war and misery which 
we find in this record, one thing above all else shines forth—that 
lofty grandeur of indomitable integrity, which we have learnt to 
associate with the name of the Indian Lawrences. This, if nothing 
else, should recommend the small book to the general reader. 

The fact that Dr. Lang’s History of New South Wales” has reached 
a fourth edition, is in itself some testimony to the value of the work. 
The first volume, which contains an admirable map of the country, 
gives a chronological sketch of the colony under the successive 
governors from Governor Phillip to Governor Young. The second 
volume deals with the physical, social, and agricultural characteristics 
of New South Wales. The book is certainly valuable, not only for 
those who may have to deai politically with the government of the 
country, but for all intending emigrants. Scarcely anywhere else 
could they find so much information of all kinds relating to the colony 
compendiously arranged. The self-complacent garrulity with which 
the author writes is not offensive in an old man. Other literary 
peculiarities of Dr. Lang are equally amusing and harmless ; as, for 
instance, his curious use of italics. One debt of gratitude to him, 
however, no reader of these volumes will repudiate—namely, that 
which it due to him for having reprinted the lines by Mr. Lynd ad- 
dresséd to the party proceeding on the track of Dr. Leichhardt. We 
are glad of this opportunity of drawing attention to them, for they 
are worthy of being included in any English elegiac anthology. 

Mr. Lindsay” has attempted a great task in essaying to write the 
history of Merchant Shipping; but we may say that as far as the first 
two volumes (which alone have yet appeared) are concerned, it is a 





14 “ Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales.” By J. D. 
Lang, D.D. Two vols, Fourth Edition. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
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successful essay. Mr. Lindsay begins very far back, indeed, so far 
back as Noah’s Ark, the difficulty connected with which he does not 
attempt to evade. He points out that “this great ship is described 
in Scripture as having been three hundred cubits in length, fifty in 
breadth, and thirty in height or depth—dimensions corresponding 
very nearly with those of the most improved models of the sailing 
vesscls of the present day.” He estimates her registered tonnage at 
15,000 tons. He does not, however, dwell much upon this ancient 
ves:el, which he suspects to have been “simply a raft of stupendous 
size, bearing on it a structure of the above dimensions,” but passes on 
to a later period, where our information is more technical. His first 
volume brings the history of the mercantile marine down to 1506. 
We must especially meution the great light which the author throws 
upon the vexed question of the working of the ancient triremes, and we 
commend to classical scholars still in doubt the ninth chapter of the 
first volume which deals with the subject. ‘Che second volume brings 
the history down to the modern period, and is appropriately illustrated 
with a large plan of the Liverpool and Birkenhead Docks. 

Mr. Sampson’s History of Advertising” is one of the most amusing 
books which have been issued by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. The 
author in a modest preface deprecates the reviewer’s critical judgment. 
Such judgment could not be unfavourable. With evident labour in a 
comparatively unworked field Mr. Sampson has compiled an excellent 
history of the various forms which the great art of advertising has 
assumed. he first delusion which Mr. Sampson dispels, is the notion 
that the art is a modern one. Here are to be found the Pompeian in- 
scriptions Villa bona, beneque edificata—a good and well-built house 
for sale. Here too are the advertisements of John Houghton, F.R.S., the 
father of modern advertisers, who in 1692 issued such notices as :— 


“Tf any young man that plays well on the violin, and writes a good hand 
desires a clerkship, 1 can help him to 204. a year. 

“Tt I can meet with a sober man that has a counter-tenor voice, I can 
help him to a place worth 30/. the year or more. 

“Twant a genteel footman, that can play on the violin, to wait on a person 

of honour.” 
Not only the history of advertising but the curiosities are duly 
recorded, Cryptographs are made plain, swindles and hoaxes are set 
forth, quacks and impostors are exposed. A large collection of Ame- 
rican and Colonial extravagances brings the book to a conclusion. 

We pass on to the German books which have reached us this quarter. 
Herr Wachsmuth’s” account of the City of Athens is a critical and 
exhaustive research into the ancient topography of that place. All 
the passages in classic writers containing topographical references to 
the various localities of the city are brought together, and by the aid 
of modern research a clear picture of the ancient sites is, so far as pos- 
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sible, worked out. The book has at present gone no further than the 
first volume, which is to be followed by a second containing an index. 
Without this the first volume is both awkward and difficult to refer 
to. It contains more than 700 closely printed pages and innumerable 
references. 

Dr. Brandes’s™ short treatise on Ancient Oriental History deals with 
the Assyrian canon of royal names, and with the chronology of the 
double line of Hebrew Kings. With regard to the Kings of Judab, 
Dr. Brandes thinks that he has definitely established their dates, and 
in the line of the Kings of Israel, he thinks that the chronology is 
likewise established to the time when Menahem ascended the throne. 
The third paper endeavours to set Egyptian dates upon a cor- 
recter basis. In his preface Dr. Brandes says: “ Ihave not the honour 
of being either Agyptologist or Assyrologist. I am a historian, and 
for historians my essays are designed.” 

One of the most interesting German works we have received is Dr. 
Otto Henne Am-Rhyn’s German popular traditions.” It is an attempt 
to group together such stories as spring from the superstitious beliefs 
of the various Teutonic races, and to classify them. More than a 
thousand local traditions, some little known, are grouped under their 
respective heads. Thus popular stories about animals are brought 
together from various parts of Germany, and referred to the “ Animal 
Saga,” with which they clearly have connexion. Stories of elves, 
dwarfs, giants, and fairies become intelligible when the legends of 
various districts are classified according to their subject ; the threads 
are ravelled into a cord, whose significance may become important to 
historians. To take one instance. Near Brecknock, in South Wales, 
there is a large lake known as Llyn Llangors. Local tradition has 
long declared that under this lake lies a drowned city. The boatman 
on clear evenings sees far down the gleaming spires of churches and 
the shining roofs of houses. Upon occasions, too, he hears the vesper 
bell. Amongst the stories which Herr Rhyn has collected is one in 
reference to this lake. How that a Welsh peasant saw often upon its 
banks graceful ladies, who danced till midnight, and then plunged 
beneath the waves. How three times he rushed towards them and 
heard them say: ‘“ Had he done this he would have taken one of us.” 
How he did take one of them and led her home as his bride, and how 
she made him a faithful and obedient wife, until when he treated her 
with harshness, she too returned to her home in the lake of Llangors. 
So far we are in the land of legend. But the curious thing is that 
within the last few years numerous traces have been found of a large 
lake city in Llangors Lake, showing clearly that it has certainly been 
the site of one of those lake towns whose ruins have been so fruit- 
fully investigated in Switzerland and elsewhere. Unfortunately the 
author of this work is dead. For years he had devoted himself to 
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the collection of legends and traditions, to assist in the interpretation 
vt popular superstitions. The present volume isa worthy memorial of 
his industry, and will be of supreme assistance to those who pursue the 
subject in the future. 

Dr. Doetsch’s” Monograph on Juvenal, as the Censor morum of 
his time, endeavours to show how closely the moral condit‘on of Juve- 
nal’s age was bound up with the political events of the time. From 
the scattered hints in the works of the satirist, and such others as 
were at a hand, the-author has endeavoured to depict clearly and as 
a whole the chief traits of that degraded period. Dr. Doetsch has dis- 
missed the question of the genuineness of any of the satires, and has 
based his conclusions upon premises drawn from the sixteen satires 
attributed to Juvenal. 

Dr. Wittstock’s “ Lexicon,’ or “Treasury” of the biographies of 
self-instructed men may form a useful and practical incitement to 
industry amongst German students desirous of improving themselves. 
The first number, which gets as far as the letter B, includes a great 
number of sketches of the lives of men who were born in an obscure 
position, and who yet by their own exertions attained to wealth or 
fame. Amongst them we find our classical friends Aschines and 
sop, Christian Andersen, and Audubon. ‘The stories are told con- 
cisely, and are accompanied with maral observations and hortatory pre- 
cepts, which cannot but prove useful to the lagging student. In 
other respects the book is fairly good reading. 

Herr Virchow,” in one of the brief tracts belonging to the series of 
Popular Scientific Tracts, deals with the question of the original 
population of Europe. This population he assigns to the Stone 
period, and he seems likewise inclined to ascribe to them a date not 
less than three thousand years before historical times. 

In the brief space remaining at our disposal, it is impossible for us 
to deal worthily with the valuable work on ancient Latin,* which 
Mr. Wordsworth has recently published. In the humility of the pre- 
face and the learning of the copious notes, the true scholar is equally 
visible. ‘The first portion of the book consists of an exhaustive gram- 
matical introduction to early Latin. This is followed by fragments and 
inscriptions ; but the greatest value of the book is in the notes that oc- 
cupy many closely printed pages. Mr. Wordsworth was, as his mention 
of the late professor implies, one of that band of younger scholars who 
gathered round Professor Conington. ‘The composition of the present 
book has been saddened by the remembrance of his great loss. From 
those who loved Professor Conington have come the best recent works 





20 <*Juvenal, ein Sittenrichter seiner Zeit.’ Von Dr. P. Doetsch. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. . 

4 *¢ Autodidakten-Lexikon.’ Von Dr. A. Wittstock. Leipzig : Mentzel. 
Lieferung I. . . 

#2 «Die Urbevilkerung Europas.” Von R. Virchow. Berlin: _ Sammlung 
gemeinverstiindlicher, wissenschaftlicher Vortrage. Heft 193, Liideritz’sche. 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. , ae : 

*3 ** Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin.” Witu Introduction and 
Notes. By John Wordsworth, M.A, Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
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on Latin scholarship in the University of Oxford, and Mr. Words- 
worth’s “Fragments” is a good specimen, perhaps the best, of that 
real Latin scholarship which the late professor not only possessed, but 
was able to communicate to others. 

Mr. Crawley, the translator of Thucydides,* devotes his preface, 
somewhat fatuously, to the thesis that, in spite of Mr. Cobden, Thu- 
eydides is really worth more than a file of the Times newspaper. If 
we take this for granted, and proceed to Mr. Crawley’s translation 
itself, we shall fail to see any superlative excellence in his rendering. 
Tt is better printed it is true than Dale’s in the Bohn series, and 
for those who wish a luxuriously edited translation it is preferable. 
But upon the whole, for those who could not read the original, Dale’s 
was adequate. Some time ago Mr. Crawley published a translation of 
the first book. Nobody, he says, took the least notice of his labours, 
he had not even the satisfaction of hearing them abused. Undeterred 
by this neglect, he has concluded his self-imposed task. We will not 
abuse his later labours. On the contrary, Mr. Crawley’s English runs 
well, and we have read some of the speeches with admiration. We think 
that perhaps his translation may prove a competitor with Dale’s for 
public favour. It certainly looks better upon a bookshelf, and is a 
patient, scholarly work. 

We need only notice Herr Seyerlens’ French course” for German 
students, as it has already reached an eleventh edition. It is based 
upon the same principles as are the similar works of Dr. Ahn, and has 
the advantage of being both cheap and complete. 

The three latest volumes, published by the authority of the Lords 
of the Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, are 
named below” *”**, The most interesting is perhaps that by Mr. Stubbs, 
who has given several versions of the life and ridiculous miracles of 
St. Dunstan. Whether from such material as he has amassed a 
true life of the saint can be elaborated, seems to us uncertain; the: 
material, as it stands, is a congeries of superstition and absurdity, 
pitiable enough to draw tears from an angel’s starry eyes. The three 
chronicles are of course well edited. 





*4 «The History of the Peloponnesian War.” By Thucydides. Translated by 
R. Crawley. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

25 «*Elementarbuch der franzésischen Sprache.’”’ Von J. Seyerlens. Elfte 
Auflage. Stuttgart. 

*6 «*Calendar of State,Papers,”’ Foreign Series of the Reign of Elizabeth. 
1569-1571. Edited by A. J. Crossby. 

*7 “¢ Chronicon Angliz.” 1828-1388. Edited by E. M. Thompson. 

*8 “ Memorials of St. Dunstan. Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. 

Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans 


and Co. 
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OT profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for edification, for build- 
ing up or elevating in any shape! The sick heart will find 
no healing here, the darkly struggling heart no guidance, the heroic 
that is in all men, no divine awakenment.” Thus wrote Carlyle of 
the Waverley Novels. What Carlyle would say to our present novels 
we will not undertake to say. ‘lo even review them is a difficult 
matter, for as the ancient philosopher observed, it is no easy thing to 
stick soft cheese on a hook. Their dulness is their security. One 
novel, however, has at all events marked the past year. “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd” stands to all contemporary tiovels precisely as 
“Adam Bede” did to all other novels some sixteen years ago. In 
fact, when the first chapters of Mr. Hardy’s story appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine many good judges prcnounced it to be a work of 
George Eliot’s. Nor was their critical sagacity so very far wide of the 
mark, Mr. Hardy has not reached the splendid heights which George 
Eliot has attained, nor sounded her spiritual depths, but his new work 
will certainly in many other respects bear favourable comparison with 
“ Adam Bede.’’ And there are many obvious points of comparison. 
George Eliot in that story dealt with the farming class in the North 
Midlandshire Counties. Mr. Hardy has taken his characters from the 
same class in the Western Counties. There is no imitation on Mr. 
Hardy’s part, but if we may use the word in no invidious sense, a 
challenge. George Eliot has introduced into her story a number of 
rustic scenes, notably a harvest home. Mr. Hardy has replied also 
with a number of rustic scenes, but most prominently with a sheep- 
shearing supper. George Eliot has made one of her chief characters a 
young squire, an officer in the militia. Mr. Hardy also has introduced 
a soldier, but he has in this instance avoided George Eliot’s failure. 
George Eliot’s Arthur Donnithorne is a simple impossibility. No 
man in his position could have acted in the way in which he behaved 
to Hetty after seducing her. Sergeant Troy’s conduct to Fanny 
Robin is at least consistent with his character and bearing. Arthur 
Donnithorne, on the other hand, is represented as not only a man of 
high social .position in his county, but a gentleman in feeling, yet he 
acts like acur. Men in the army are not very squeamish about seduc- 
tion, but Arthur Donnithorne would have been scouted by his brother 
officers for his base desertion of Hetty. Mr. Hardy at least has 
steered clear of this mistake. Sergeant Troy is simply what he is 
represented He has no higher morals than most privates in the 
army. His character is fairly revealed to us on his first introduction 
in the fir wood with Bathsheba. We are more fully introduced to 
him afterwards, especially in the drunken orgie in the barn. His sub- 
sequent behaviour is all in keeping. In one other respect, too, Mr. 





1 “Far from the Madding Crowd.’ By Thomas Hardy. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1874. 
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Hardy has shown better judgment than George Eliot. In both stories 
there is a reprieve-scene. Every one will remember the melodramatic 
scene in “ Adam Bede” of Arthur Donnithorne arriving at the last 
moment waving a reprieve in his hand. Mr. Hardy has not fallen into 
this absurdity. But the fault of “ Far from the Madding Crowd” is 
undoubtedly its sensationalism. We are not so well acquainted with 
Mr. Hardy’s previous writings as to entitle us to speak with perfect 
confidence, but as far as we can remember they were distinguished for 
their pastoral tone and idyllic simplicity rather than for violent sensa- 
tionalism. At all events sensationalism was a secondary element. 
But in “ Far from the Madding Crowd” sensationalism is all in all. If 
we analyse the story we shall find that it is nothing else but sensa- 
tionalism, which, in the hands of a less skilful writer than Mr. Hardy, 
would simply sink the story to the level of one of Miss Braddon’s 
earlier performances. Take the career of Gabriel Oak, who is the 
least sensational of the chief characters. He loses the whole of his 
property in a sensation scene of two or three hundred sheep being 
driven by a dog over a precipice. He finds his mistress in a sensation 
scene ot blazing ricks. He regains her estimation in another sensa- 
tion scene of thunder and lightning in the same rick-yard. So the 
story progresses in a succession of sensation scenes. But sensation 
scenes are no more Mr. Hardy’s strong point than they are George 
Eliot’s. The scene in which Troy woos Bathsheba with his sword is a 
piece of mad extravagance, fit only for the boards of some transpon- 
tine theatre. The whole chapter is simply a burlesque upon the 
cavalier poet’s lines, “1’ll make thee famous by my pen, and glorious 
by my sword.” Mr. Hardy has not done this, but only made the 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. Of course Mr. Hardy 
has had good reasons for dealing us such a dose of sensation. He 
knows what true art is, but he prefers in this story at least to give his 
readers a bastard substitute. As we have already hinted, many compari- 
sons may be found between “Far from the Madding Crowd” and “Adam 
Bede.” We have already touched upon the question of seduction aud 
the conduct of the two seducers. Sergeant Troy, we must say, is far 
more true to life than Arthur Donnithorne, who is one of George Eliot’s 
failures. Again a comparison might be made between Auam Bede 
and Gabriel Oak. Here, again, we think that Mr. Hardy’s character, 
making allowance for the sensation scenes, is truer to nature. Adam 
Bede is, if we may use the expression, too much infected with self- 
consciousness. George Eliot has, by the wealth of her language, and 
a certain pomp of diction, rather overdone him. We are inclined to 
say, was there really ever a working-man like Adam Bede? ‘This we 
never ask about Gabriel Oak. We thoroughly sympathize with him 
and pity him, and we must say that he deserved a far better woman 
for a wife than such a vain and selfish creature as Bathsheba Everdene. 
And this brings us to the heroine of Mr. Hardy’s story. Upon her 
he has lavished all his skill. She may for a moment be compared, not 
irom any resemblance, but by way of contrast, with Hetty Sorrel. 
The famous incident of the looking-glass by-the-bye is repeated with 
a slight variation by Mr. Hardy. ‘here is, however, not the least 
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ground for accusing Mr. Hardy of plagiarism. The incident is common 
enough. We have seen not only precisely the same scene which 
Mr. Hardy describes, but have known farm servaut-girls take bits of 
glass out of their pockets and admire themselves in the market-place. 
Human nature is the same in every rank of life. Ladies have looking- 
glasses Jet into their fans and prayer-books, and poor girls carry broken 
bits in their pockets. 'The looking-glass is still civilis sarcina belli. 
But to return. Both Hetty and Bathsheba are represented as pretty 
and vain. But their prettiness and vanity are of two very different 
kinds. And in her description of the charms of Hetty’s prettiness, 
George Eliot shows herself far more of a poet than Mr. Hardy. Mr. 
Hardy tells us that Bathsheba was beautiful, and gives us an idea of 
what her beauty was, but he does not paint it with the same feeling 
with which George Eliot paints Hetty’s face. But neither beauty nor 
vanity are the key to Bathsheba’s character. Whatever Mr. Hardy 
may wish us to think of his heroine, the one leading trait of her cha- 
racter, and of all such characters, is at the bottom—selfishness. She 
plays fast and loose with poor Gabriel Oak. She blows hot and cold 
upon Farmer Boldweod. She flirts with Oak in the most heartless 
manner. She sends Boldwood a valentine with the words “ Marry 
Me” on the seal. Her very selfishness makes her wayward and incon- 
stant. When she is entrapped by-Sergeant Troy with his scarlet coat 
and his vulgar love-making we feel no pity for her. She never really 
cared a straw for Troy. She was fascinated by his swagger and his 
flattery. Her behaviour, however, at his death seems to us most inex- 
plicable, and is the only part of her history which is out of drawing. 
It is open to grave objections. In all other respects she is described 
with great skill. She is hard and mercenary. When she at last 
marries Gabriel Oak we feel, whatever Mr. Hardy may intend to the 
contrary, that she marries him not from any admiration of his nobility 
of character, but simply because he will manage her farm and keep her 
money together. Bathsheba is the character of the book, and Mr. 
Hardy may be proud of having drawn such a character. But she is a 
character not to be admired, as he would seem to intimate. We have 
left ourselves no space to dwell upon the individua! merits of “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd.” We must briefly repeat that it will bear 
favourable comparison with “Adam Bede” for its humour, its power 
of description, and character-drawing. This is high praise, but we give 
it not without due deliberation. Some of the faults, especially the 
sensationalism, we have mentioned. ‘There are others which seem to 
be due to George Eliot’s influence—a use of a semi-scientific phrase- 
ology and a striving after profundity of meaning. As Mr. Hardy has 
followed George Ehot in her defects, we hope he will imitate her in 
another direction—not write too fast. 

Miss Braddon* has effected a complete change of front. So the 
eritics inform us. And the critics take the change to their own credit. 
They have reformed Miss Braddon. They have changed her heart, and 


2 «Lost for Love.” A Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
London : Chatto and Windus. 1874. 
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her writings. Softened by the entreaties of her critics, she has put 
away from her all wickedness. She has renounced the detective and 
the titled, blonde-haired Siren. She has put from her bigamy and wells. 
The critics are in a state of high rejoicing. They will next probably 
reclaim “Ouida.” We wish we could rejoice with our brother-critics. 
For our part we believe that criticism has a very slight effect on 
novelists. By this time Miss Braddon must be critic-proof. She has 
certainly made a change, but we dare not flatter ourselves that this has 
been effected by the virtuous remonstrances of her critics. The facts 
are quite the reverse. ‘I'he more the critics stormed and raved the 
better Miss Braddon’s novels sold. We certainly are not going to 
trouble ourselves to invent any theory as to the cause of her change. We 
believe, however, that it will be of very short duration. Miss Braddon 
can no more do without bigamy and detectives than an old actress can 
do without paint and rouge. Still we congratulate her on her new 
attempt. If she possessed any wit, humour, fancy, or grace of style 
she might succeed. 

Mr. Francillon gave promise of so much in his “ Pearl and Emerald,” 
that we expected much more-than we find in “Olympia.”* Mr, Fran- 
cillon cannot be dull, and “Olympia” cannot be accused of dulness. 
The third volume is decidedly the best. Mr. Francillon’s originality 
is here more clearly seen than in the former volumes. We cannot say 
that we care much for the Major with his Irish brogue and his 
Bohemian manners, but the adventures of Olympia in her disguise are 
decidedly amusing. Firefly, too, is a most original actress, and her 
philosophy of love is worth studying. “ Life,” Firefly thinks, “ means 
getting all one can out of everybody,” a maxim, however, not contined 
to actresses. The Phoenix Theatre and the Shakespeare Tavern with 
their frequenters are described with life-like touches. But Mr. Fran- 
cillon can do more than sketch mere surfaces. Some of his remarks 
are shrewd and subtle. ‘Thus in speaking of Gerald Westwood’s' love 
for two such opposite natures as Olympia and Firefly, or “ The Fly,” 
as she was called by her admirers, he says: “ Men mostly must look 
down, or at least fancy they look down, in order to love in the grand 
style ;” and then he continues, “How could he give the protecting love 
of a man to the girl whose head was always enveloped in clouds that 
he could not fathom, and whose heart was always bursting with desires 
that he could not comprehend?” Rochefoucauld has put this theory 
into one of his epigrammatic sentences, “ We love those who admire 
us, but not those whom we admire;” and in another place the same 
cynic observes that we can have no true friendship for those whom we 
esteem more than we do ourselves. We believe Rochefoucauld is quite 
right with regard to weak natures, the sort of natures which, by the 
way, Rochefoucauld only knew. And Mr. Francillon has shown his 
knowledge of Gerald Westwood’s character when he adds, “‘ He must 
look up to Olympia, but Firefly looked up to him. To the first he was 
still the child of her own childhood : to the other he was a man and a 

3 “Olympia.” A Romance. By R. E. Francillon, Author of “ Earl’s Dene,” 
‘* Pearl and Emerald,” &c. &c. London: Grant and Co. 1874. 
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hero. To love the first was a duty, to love the second was a joy.” 
Natures like Gerald Westwood’s hate duty. In parting with 
“Olympia” let us give a word of praise to Oscar the bear, who is so 
admirable a detective that he can tell a young lady when dressed in 
man’s clothes. 

“‘ Cicely’’* may be described as a novel full of bright social talk:— 


‘Quando conveniunt Maria, Camilla, Sybilla, 
Sermonem faciunt et ab hoe et ab hac et ab illa.” 


We have pleasant glimpses of foreign life, foreign manners, and 
foreign scenery, and pictures of quiet English homesteads. The 
authoress, for “Cicely” is evidently written by a lady, shows culture 
and breadth of thought, which give a charm to the story. She 
possesses, too, a feeling for poetry and a true love for nature. Her 
descriptions are evidently drawn direct from nature. In the first 
volume we have a picture of a late English spring, such as our younger 
pre-Raphaelite painters are so fond of painting, a green lane with its 
banks covered with primroses and violets. Again in the same volume 
we have a companion picture of summer, not this time seen in an 
English lane, but in our old-fashioned Elizabethan English garden, 
such as Shakspeare might have seen, with its moss-covered stone sun- 
dial, and its quaintly-cut yew trees and box-hedges and beds of laven- 
der, marigolds, and clove-pinks. The writer’s strength, however, lies 
in her character-drawing and sketches of social life and talk. The 
characters, especially the women, are distinctly drawn and individnal- 
ized. Cicely is meant to be the real heroine of the book, and in her 
the reader will take the greatest interest. From an artistic point of 
view, however, Geneviéve, a far more difficult character by the way to 
describe, is the best done. We may recommend “ Cicely” to all such 
readers as are looking for a bright, cheerful book, which will pass 
away the spare hours of the winter evenings. We shall not therefore 
anticipate their pleasure by describing the plot and the way in which 
Genevieve entices her cousin’s lover away from her. 

For the remaining novels on our list we can spare but little room. 
About some we should like to say a good deal. ‘“ Wyncote’”’ is a 
novel written in such exceptionally good English, and so full of obser- 
vation and knowledge of what is best in society, that we wonder that 
its author has not made her mark in the world. “ Wyncote” is in 
short a thoroughly good novel, most conscientiously written. 

Everybody has been reading “ Patricia Kemball,’” so that we need 
not say very much about Mrs. Linton’s latest production. It possesses 
all her charms of style, her delicacy in character painting, her love of 
natural scenery, and above all her satire and playful irony. 








4 “Cicely. A Story of Three Years.” By Ennis Graham. Author of “She 
was Young and He was Old,” ‘* Not without Thorns,” &c. &c. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1874. 

5 “Wyncote.” By Mrs. Thomas Erskine. Author of ‘‘ Marjory.” London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1874. 

6 «Patricia Kemball.” A Novel. By E. Lynn Linton. Author of “ Lizzie 
Lorton of Greyrigg,” &c. &c. London: Chatto and Windus. 1874, 
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We do not think that Mr. Julian Hawthorne has made any real 
advance in “Idolatry.” He is writing far too fast, and harping too 
much upon one string. There are passages, however, in “ Idolatry,” 
which show what the writer might achieve if he would but give him- 
self fair play, and keep off that dangerously morbid ground of which 
he is so fond. 

Of the steries in Mrs. Parr’s “ The Gosaw Smithy”* we like “ Little 
Nan” the best.. The pictures, however, of Mr. Frank Rowley in 
“ Madeleine Travers’s Fortune,” who writes “splendid articles” in a 
well-known contemporary newspaper, is, from many points of view, 
amusing. 

Those who know Mr. George MacDonald’s works will know what 
to expect in “ Malcolm,’” and they certainly will not be disappointed. 
In it may be found that breadth of thought and liberality, that quaint 
fancy, that tender playfulness and poetry which Mr. MacDonald so 
preeminently possesses. The only fault which we can find with 
“ Malcolm” is one which will not be heard on the other side of the 
Tweed—there is a little too much Scotch in it. 

We have found “Theresa” terribly dull reading. But this may 
be a positive recommendation in the eyes of some people, who candidly 
avow that they do not like any excitement. There are natures who 
prefer the canals of Holland or Lincolnshire to the Rhine or the 
Rhone. To all these good people we heartily recommend the story of 
“ Theresa.” 

We cannot now do justice to the spirit and verve of “A Story of 
Three Sisters.”"" It is full of brightness and colour. It is a poet’s 
novel. Here, however, is a sombre bit from it—an actress’s 
confession :— 

“T had often been to the theatre, and I thought it must be nice to be dressed 
up in those pretty, gay dresses, and go dancing about to the music with all the 
people clapping their hands, But oh! it is very different when you are in the 
midst of it all! Why, I have cried over every yard of muslin in my skirts, for 
it came out of my poor mother’s daily bread. It is all very well dancing 
when you are light of heart, but when you are sad and perhaps hungry too, it 
comes to be very different. It was a horrible time. I wish I could forget it. 
I was dancing away, Pamela, the very night my mother died.” (Vol. ii. p. 234.) 
The writer, a lady we should suppose, is a very close observer of 
character and motives. Here is a short sentence which expresses a 
truth often forgotten: “The mother and son had that curious likeness 
and unlikeness to one another that we often find lurking at the bottom 
of family disagreements.’ The writer’s remarks, too, upon colour and 

7 “Tdolatry.” A Romance. By Julian Hawthorne. London: HenryS. King 


and Co. 1874. . 
8 “The Gosaw Smithy, and other Stories.” By Mrs. Parr. Author of “ Dorothy 


Fox.” London : Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 1875. 
9 “Malcolm.” By George MacDonald. Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. &. 


London : Henry S. Kingand Co. 1875. ; 
10 “Theresa.” By Georgiana M. Craik. Author of “Mildred,” ‘‘ Faith 
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drawing, and the forms of cloud, and effects of rain and sunshine, prove 
that if she is not an artist, she has a true artistic nature. Altogether 
“A Story of Three Sisters” is a very charming novel. 

And here at the end of our notice of English novels for this quarter 
let us call attention to some reprints of novels from other quarters, 
wis 151° Miss Alcott’s are to our fancy the best. The Americans 
often complain that they have no good novels, because it does not pay 
to write them when English stories can be reprinted so cheap. We 
consider Miss Alcott’s stories to be far better in every way than the 
generality of English tales. They abound in humour and fancy. The 
most prudish, too, may read them without the slightest misgiving. We 
have no doubt that they will be as popular in England as they are in 
America. 

The manufacture of Christmas books is now established. Many 
authors seem to do nothing else but write stories for this particular 
season. We believe that pastrycooks used formerly to keep a poet for 
writing mottoes for bonbons. Report says that there is a manu- 
factory for valentines somewhere near Soho Square. Soon we shall 
hear of a Christmas-Book Manufacturing Company (Limited). The 
Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P., might from his 
experience in this line of business figure as manager of the company. 
This Christmas he gives us two of his amusing tales, which hit the 
right medium of pleasing both old and young folk. We think that he 
does himself great injustice when, in his graceful dedication of 
“ Whispers from Fairyland’ to the Mothers of England, he writes, 
‘Sometimes I am too ‘ old,’ sometimes I am too ‘young’ for my 
readers.” If Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen will allow us to say so, we 
think that he shows his youth in the fun and joyousness of his “ Whis- 
pers from Fairyland,” and his maturer age in the keenness of his 
remarks and the polish of his satire in his “ River Legends.’”* 

Of course Mrs. Craik has earned a right to sit as directress on the 
board of such a Christmas-Book Manufacturing Company as we have 
imagined. Such a post would be a graceful recognition of the rights 
of women and authoresses. Her “ Little Lame Prince,” which is. 








12 «The Mistress of the Manor.” By J. G. Holland. (The Rose Library.) 
London : Sampson Low and Searle. 1874. 

13 Seagull Rock.” By M. Jules Sandeau. (The Rose Library.) London ; 
Sampson Low and Searle. 1874. 

44 “The House on Wheels.” By Madame de Stolz. (The Rose Library. ) 
London : Sampson Low and Searle. 1874. 

15 “Little Men.” By Louisa M. Allcott. (The Rose Library.) London; 
Sampson Low and Searle. 1874. 

16 «Little Women.” By Louisa M. Allcott. (The Rose Library). London; 
Sampson Low and Searle. 1874. 

17 “ Whispers from Fairyland.” By the Rt. Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
M.P. Author of ‘‘Stories for my Children,” ‘‘ Moonshine,’ &c. London: 
Longman, Green and Co. 1875, 

18 «* River Legends, or Father Thames and Father Rhine.” By the Right 
Hon. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. With Illustrations by Gustave Doré. London: 
Daldy, Isbister and Co. 1875. 
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as she truly calls it, a “ parable for young and old,” is simply delight- 
ful. Mr. Ralston’s illustrations are in keeping with the text. 

Of course, too, Miss Thackeray would be unanimously elected vice- 
chairwoman of the company. Our only objection would be that she 

‘writes too well. “Blue Beard’s Keys”” is rather too good to be 
reserved only for Christmas reading. If Miss Thackeray is not a poet 
she has been amongst the poets. ‘Blue Beard’s Keys” open for us 
the poetical treasures of Miss Thackeray’s friends. Who F. W. C., 
H. T., and the other letters of the alphabet are, who write such comic 
and fairy-like hexameters, we have no means of knowing, but we shall 
most certainly hope to meet them again. 

And here we may fittingly take the opportunity of paying our 
small tribute of homage to one whose Christmas books, in their own 
particular line, have never been, and probably never will be, surpassed 
—Thackeray. The only way to deal with “ Thackerayana” ” would be 
to quote it not with the pen, but with the pencil and the engraver’s 
chisel. It is only Thackeray’s sketches which are of the slightest 
value. The editor’s remarks are bald and jejune. He seems to have 
exercised but little judgment in his selection. Still the book, even in 
the state in which it has been brought out, will be welcomed by 
all lovers of our great novelist and satirist. As we turn over the 
pages we may recognise the first sketches of many a face which we 
know so intimately in Thackeray’s writings. Here we may recognise 
Becky Sharpe’s ringlets and there her bright “green” eyes. Here 
you may see the features of some Rawdon Crawley, and there the 
projecting jaw of some Marquis of Steyne. 

Mr. David Ker has already made his name so famous in the realms 
of fiction that we are disposed to take his “ Boy Slave in Bokhara”™ 
upon trust. His intention has been, he informs us, to “group real 
scenes round an imaginary hero,” a feat which he has, we believe, 
performed before. Boys, however, are not very critical, especially at 
Christmas time, and we have no doubt that Mr. Ker’s tales will please 
them far more than many stories of much higher preteusions. 
As far as we have looked into the book, it is written with spirit, and 
in a plain style—two great attractions for boys, who do not admire fine 
writing. 

For those who require Christmas reading of a more devotional 
tendency than is generally to be found in fairy tales and adventures 
by sea and land, especially in Bokhara, we may recommend “ Hermann, 
or the Little Preacher,”’® and “ Waking and Working; or, from 


Girlhood to Womanhood.’”* 





20 «Blue Beard’s Keys, and other Stories.”” By Miss Thackeray. London: 


Smith, Elder and Co. 1874. 

1 «‘Thackerayana.”’ Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by nearly 600 sketches. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. London: Chatto and Windus. 1875. 

22 “The Boy Slave in Bokhara.” By David Ker. Author of ‘‘On the Road 
to Khiva.” London: Henry S. King & Co. 1875. 

*3 «* Hermann, or the Little Preacher. Tittle Threads, and the Story Lizzie 
Told.” By the Author of The Flower of the Family.” London: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1874. 

*4 “ Waking and Working; or, from Girlhood to Womanhcod.” By Mrs. 
G. S. Reany. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1874. 
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We have, as usual, this quarter many poetical volumes, but very 
little poetry. Place aux dames. The Hon. Mrs. Willoughby’s volume 
of “On the North Wind, Thistledown,”” is a very good illustration 
of the poetical feeling which is now abroad in the world. Mrs, 
Willoughby’s poetry is thoroughly refined, graceful, and sympathetic. 
It will, no doubt, as the poetry of a cultivated mind always must do, 
give great pleasure to her friends, but upon the world it will probably 
make no mark. The reason of this is very obvious. In these days 
above all things originality is demanded. ‘Take the leading poets of 
the day, Tennyson, Browning, Rosetti, Swinburne, and Morris. In 
each case we shall find a marked individuality. Now in Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s poems we find nothing which is absolutely original. We 
find very much that is pretty and graceful, but something more 
than prettiness and grace is wanted in these days to constitute a 
poet. 

The same remarks which we have made on Mrs. Willoughby’s “On 
the North Wind” might apply, word for word, to Mrs. Taylor’s 
“Poems.” * Here, again, we see a cultivated mind filled not only 
with a sense of love for everything which is beautiful in nature, but 
with a profound reverence for all that is noble in man, vaguely ex- 
pressing itself in musical words. Here we catch an echo of Words- 
worth, here of Tennyson, and there of some of our elder poets, but no 
where do we find a mind stamping and impressing its own indelible 
mark upon anything. We never find that firm grip of a subject 
which so distinguishes genius. Had we space we would gladly quote 
from both Mrs. Willoughby and Mrs. Taylor, to show exactly what 
hoe mean. In both volumes the shorter pieces are decidedly the 

est. 

We have been very much disappointed with Mr. Marston’s new 
volume.” Mr. Marston is one of the few rising poets from whom we 
certainly expected much. “Song-tide and other Poems” gave a bril- 
liant promise, which has not been redeemed by the present volume. 
The old spirit is here, but weakened ; the old love for nature is here, 
but fainter; the old passion is here, but feebler, and at the same 
time shriller. Mr. Marston is less defined than he was. He has 
given way to his feelings instead of mastering them. We read now 
of “shivering trees,” “bitter kisses,” and “ passionate tears,” and all 
the rest of the lover’s commonplace jargon. It is, however, only fair 
to add that there are here and there scattered passages of real beauty, 
which still make us hope that Mr. Marston has a brilliant future. He 
has his reputation in his own hands. 

Whatever Mr. Lockwood’s intentions may be, his poems” read like 
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27 ** All in All.” Poems and Sonnets. By Philip Bourke Marston. Author 
of “Song-tide and other Poems.” London: Chatto and Windus. 1875. 
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a travesty upon the Bible. This is the doggrel into which he turns 
Psalm xxiii. :— 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, there is nought I can need, 
By the waters of comfort my feet he shall lead.” 


Mr. Burn” has already won a wide popularity as a local poetin a 
most poetical county. The present volume will, we think, extend his 
fame. It is genuine, and smacks of the soil and the dialect. “T’ Auld 
Wife’s Reason,” in the Cumberland dialect, is excellent. We think 
that Mr. Burn’s strength lies in this half-humorous, half-pathetic 
vein. We hope that he may give us many more such pieces. In 
them he certainly excels. The poems which are written in what may 
be called literary English are decidedly the weakest in the collection. 
Let Mr. Burn be faithful to his native Doric, and it will be faithful 
to him. 

Amongst miscellaneous books the first place must, without doubt, 
be given to Professor Masson’s magnificent edition of Milton’s 
poems.” For the future it must be the edition of Milton. Of course 
it is utterly impossible for us in this section to do justice to a work 
which has been the labour of a life-time. As faras we can judge Pro- 
fessor Masson has omitted nothing which can make his work com- 
plete. In the first volume we are furnished with an introduction, 
which deals in the most exhaustive manner with Milton’s English. 
We have sections on Milton’s vocabulary, the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of his poems, the peculiaritiés of his grammatical inflection, and his 
versification. All of these sections are especially interesting to the 
philological student. The last section on Milton’s versification 
should be read in conjunction with Mr. J. A. Symond’s admirable 
paper “The Blank Verse of Milton,” which appeared in the last De- 
cember number of the Fortnightly Review. The essay on Milton’s 
English is followed by a very full introduction to “The Paradise 
Lost.” In the course of this introduction Professor Masson raises 
the question whether Milton’s blindness, “ which we are apt to think 
of as a disqualification for poetry,’ was not a positive advantage in 
the case of “‘ Paradise Lost.” Professor Masson argues the question 
with a great deal of acuteness and subtlety, supporting his arguments 
by quotations from the great poem. We cannot possibly enter into 
the controversy. One thing, however, we feel certain of, that if 
Milton had lived in the days of Darwinism, he would most certainly have 
modified his plan of the Creation, and the general machinery of his 
poem. We now pass on to Professor Masson’s notes, both on the 
great epic and Milton’s minor poems. They are, we need not say, 
everything which can be required. We find ourselves in one or two 
places, as in some of the notes on L’Allegro and Lycidas, differing 
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from the editor’s interpretation, but the difference is never very ma- 
terial. In conclusion, we congratulate Professor Masson on having so 
successfully brought his great work to a conclusion. He will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that whenever Milton’s poems are the 
subject of criticism his name will be associated with that of the great 
Puritan bard. 

There cannot be a moment’s doubt that the Clarendon Press Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s” select plays is by far the best adapted to the 
student. Two well-known publishing firms, we perceive, are advertis- 
ing new editions. of Shakespeare by Dyce and Singer. Now both Mr. 
Dyce and Mr, Singer were most admirable Shakespearian critics in 
their day. But since their day an entirely new school of Shake- 
sperian criticism has arisen. Unless competent editors are employed in 
both cases to bring up the two editions to the level of Shakesperian 
criticism of the present day, we fear that much labour will be be- 
stowed in vain. Since Mr. Singer’s and Mr. Dyce’s day several of 
the Clarendon Press Series of Shakespeare’s plays, and the two ad- 
mirable Edinburgh Review articles containing a wealth of knowledge on 

_ Shakespeare’s language and vocabulary which has never been surpassed, 
have appeared. In other quarters, too, great light has been flung 
upon several Shakespearian difficulties. Stanton’s emendations, which, 
whether we agree with them or not, are of the utmost importance, 
have since that time appeared in the Atheneum. The first part of Dr. 
Alexander Schmidt’s great “Shakespeare-Lexicon’” has also been 
published. Now unless the results of these Shakespearian scholars 
are embodied into the new editions which are promised us, they cer- 
tainly will not be able to hold their ground. The great merit of the 
Clarendon Press Series of select plays of Shakespeare is that the 
notes keep so thoroughly abreast of the philological knowledge of the 
present time. Turn where we will in the notes of Mr. Wright’s edi- 
tion of the Zempest we find the newest lights on the subject. Mr. 
Wright, too, is never overweighted by his learning. His authorities 
do not lead him. He guides and marshals them. And this is 
as it should be. Generally speaking notes upon the difficulties in 
Shakespeare are simply pitched haphazard at the reader’s head. The 
result is that the reader is puzzled with all the learning which is so 
ostentatiously flung about, and leaves the passage in a state of utter 
bewilderment. If any one will turn to Mr. Wright’s treatment of such 
words as “barnacles,” “ goss,”’ “ pioned and twilled,” “broom-groves,” 
“scamels,” &c. &c., he will see how notes on Shakespeare should be 
written. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s “ Yorkshire Oddities’ is sure to be popular 
both in and out of Yorkshire. Mr. Baring-Gould, as we learn from 
his preface, is a South-countryman, and speaks with raptures of the 
kindness and hospitality which he has met in Yorkshire. We have 
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no doubt of this. Mr. Baring-Gould’s reputation as a scholar and 
a theologian would insure him respect wherever he went. But we 
think that there is a reverse to the medal which Mr. Baring-Gould 
shows us with such delight. Yorkshiremen are not quite so perfect 
as he would seem to think. We speak of the middle class York- 
shire gentlemen are, of course, the same as other gentlemen all over 
the world. But the Yorkshire middle and lower-class, especially 
amongst the farmers, have undeniable peculiarities. They are to a 
degree clannish. They are suspicious of any stranger. Money is 
their god. They understand nothing without reference to money. 
Mr. Baring-Gould, in his preface, modestly describes himself as a 
“penman.” Whether a man holds a pen or a pencil it matters little 
in Yorkshire. If you sit down by the wayside to sketch, the invari- 
able question of the middle-class Yorkshireman is, “ Now, what da ya 
mak by that?” If you are a philologist, and are collecting pro- 
vincialisms, the invariable question is, “‘ What da ya mak by it?” 
L.s.d. is the test for everything. Mr. Baring-Gould should have 
remembered that Yorkshire is the county not of one Flint Jack 
but of many, who are ready to sell you anything, from a stone 
altar to an arrowhead, a land where it is considered the keenest 
piece of wit to sell a dead horse for a live one, and where nothing is 
patronized by the middle-class in the shape of art but a circus or a 
race-course. But even upon Mr. Baring-Gould’s own showing York- 
shiremen are far from perfect. His book abounds with stories of 
thefts, highway robberies, and murders. In places it reads very much 
like Smith’s “ Lives of Famous Highwaymen.” Part of it might be 
reprinted under the title of a “ Yorkshire Newgate Calendar.” Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s work, however, contains better things than these. 
Some of his “ oddities,” as “ Blind Jack of Knaresborough,” “ James 
Nalor, the Quaker,” and “ Robert Ashe,” have taken their places in 
history. Others, like “ Martin, the Incendiarist of York Minster,” 
bear an unenviable notoriety. Others, again, like “ Jemmy Hirst,” 
enjoy a local reputation not only in Yorkshire, but in Lancashire, 
Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, and are the themes of 
chap-books. To them all Mr. Baring-Gould has done justice. His 
book is full of good things. “Jemmy Hirst’”’ is one of the most 
popular of his “ oddities” in Yorkshire. His life may be bought at 
many of the fairs, with a frontispiece representing the hero riding on 
a favourite bull, which he had broken in to follow the hounds. George 
III. once sent for Jemmy. Mr. Gould shall give one of the scenes 
which occurred at the famous interview :— 


“As Jemmy was taking leave of the king he heard a young nobleman say 
to another, ‘ What an old fool that is to wear such a hat; it is three times as 
large as is necessary.’ Jemmy turned sharply upon him and said, ‘I'll tell 
thee what, young chap, folks don’t always have things aboot ’em that’s 
necessary, or his majesty could dispense varry weel wi’ thee’ ” (vol. i. p. 212). 


Mr. Baring-Gould’s volumes are full of such good things. Here is 
one spoken by a Yorkshire butcher, which we must, however, some- 
what curtail :— 
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“ His wife was dying. She was long ill, and during her sickness was always 
exclaiming, ‘Eh! I’m boun’ to dee. It won’t be long’ afore I dee; I shan’t 
be long here.’ The butcher got a little impatient over these exclamations, 
and said one day as she was exclaiming as usual, ‘ Oh dear, I’m going to dee,’ 
—‘ Why, lass, thou’st said that ower and ower again a mony times, why doan’t 
thee set a time and stick to it ?” (vol. i. p. 231.) 


This will remind the reader of the famous Scotch story of the dying 
wife, who on mentioning some household matters to her husband, was 
rebuked with, “dinna fash yoursen wi’ household matters, but 

_ get on with your deeing.” A counterpart to this story may be 
found in Mr. Baring-Gould’s “ Yorkshire Butcher.”” But Mr. Baring- 
Gould reserves all his most humorous sayings and best bits of wit 
for his parsons, and after them for his parish clerks. We have, how- 
ever, no space for further quotations. We must refer the reader to 
the work, where he can help himself to what he likes best. 

Germany sends us several new books and many new editions. Of 
Spielhagen’s sketches® we prefer those which describe—Italy. ‘He 
who would bring back wealth from the Indies, must take out 
wealth there,” says the proverb. The author certainly goes out 
well equipped. One who knows Bulwer’s “ Last Days of Pompeii” 
is sure to be at home with his own countryman’s “Gallus.” Germans, 
and especially Frenchmen, are fond of declaiming against the prosaic 
style of our “ Murray.” No such fault can be found with the present 
volume. The writer passes with the greatest ease from grave to gay. 
According to his mood, he gives us minute photographs or indulges in 
a more diffuse and sentimental style. 

“ Zerstreute Blatter’ ** and “ Zwei Lebenswege”® are two not 
unsuccessful attempts, in very different ways, to popularize science. 
We cannot, however, say much in praise of the illustrations in either 
of them. 

Amongst new editions and reprints we may notice the works of 
Gustav zu Putlitz,* a collection of Dranmor’s Poems,” and a new 
edition of a translation of Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” which have 
always been popular with German evangelicals. 

But iteis in novels that Germany just now is most prolific. The 
English reader will, perhaps, find some interest in the historical story 
of “Sir John Fenwick.” We takeit for granted that the characters 
are correct. A few footnotes are added to explain the text, and 
Macaulay is quoted. The author excels most in melodramatic scenes. 








33 “Aus meinem Skizzenbuche.”’ Von Friedrich Spielhagen. Leipzig: L. 
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Gustav Laube, Prag. 1874. 

35 «* Zwei Lebenswege.” Prag. 1874. 
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1874. 

37 «‘ Dranmor’s gesammelte Dichtungen.” Berlin: Gebriider Paetel. 1874. 
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A storm in a pine-forest, which breaks over the hiding-place of 
Fenwick and O’Brien, is described with real power and mastery. 

The comic element is supposed to be represented in Herr Winter- 
feld’s “ Gross-Busekow ’*° and Herr Stegman’s “ Ein Oratorium der 
Zukunft.” We should not, however, have supposed, unless we had been 
told, that humour was the strong point in “ Gross-Busekow.” There 
is humour certainly, but it is essentially German, that is to say, 
heavy. The tale, however, possesses far higher qualities than its 
humour. It abounds with marks of cultivation and wide reading, 
which always lend a charm to the thinnest tale, quaint descriptions of 
country scenery, and here and there reflections which show that the 
author has been a close observer of human nature in some of its 
every-day aspects. With regard to the military and campaigning 
portions, we are of the Duke of Wellington’s opinion that there are two 
things which can’t be described, a ball and a battle. There is a 
chapter in the first volume entitled “Ein Sonntag-Nachmittag,” 
which is full of poetry. Herr Winterfeld describes the effects of a 
hot August afternoon on the birds and animals with quite pre- 
Raphaelite touches. His remarks, too, upon the shepherd and his 
sheep are equally quaint and truthful. According to Herr Winterfeld, 
a shepherd, like a sheep-dog, is not made, but born. He is really 
and truly, observes Herr Winterfeld, in his small way a scientific 
man. He notes the flight and ery of birds, the shape and direction of 
the clouds, the noise of the wind in the tree-tops, and by these can 
unerringly foretell the changes of the weather. We would gladly 
have had more of such descriptions in place of Herr Winterfeld’s 
humour, and would willingly give up half-a-dozen of the comic 
personages for such a genuine character as the old shepherd. 

The humour in “Kin Oratorium der Zukunft” also runs very 
thin. Humour is, perhaps, the rarest of gifts. We English and 
Germans are too apt to confound humour with mere animal spirits. 
Of the slap-on-the-back and the horse-laugh style of humour more 
than enough is to be found everywhere, but of that peculiar humour, 
which at the bottom is so sad, the note of all great minds, we can find 
but few traces in the present volume. Now and then there is a flash 
of laughter. The scenes, for instance, in the “Three Swans” are 
well enough done, and the characters talk with a certain dramatic 
fitness. But, as in the case of “ Gross-Busekow,” we infinitely prefer 
the author when he is describing some pastoral scenes or giving us an 
analysis of character. He may be seen at his best, for instance, in 
the eleventh chapter of the first book. There he describes a May-day, 
as Herr Winterfeld has done an August afternoon, with real poetical 
feeling. Into the discussion about the music of the future and the 
Wagner controversy we cannot of course here enter. 

There is no reason at all why musical people should not have musical 
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novels. Hunting and sporting men have plenty of tales expressly 
written for them which smell of the kennel and the stable. It is 
only natural, too, that we should find musical novels amongst a nation 
where the culture of music is both so deep and wide. The countrymen 
of Sebastian Bach and Beethoven naturally read and write about what 
interests them most. But to write a good musical novel requires 
nearly as great a genius as is required to compose a good opera. It is 
no reproach to Herr Zastrow” to say that he has failed where only 
the most consummate skill united with the highest genius would have 
achieved success. He describes too much from the outside. His 
theatre scenes are stagy. He has too much description. Once or 
twice, too, he illustrates the maxim that there is but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Still his novel is very readable. Some of 
the more homely and rustic scenes in the first volume deserve especial 
praise, 

Of the other German works before us we can only speak briefly. 
Fanny Lewald is very popular with a certain class in Germany. Her 
last work“ will, we think, certainly not diminish that popularity. 
Her writing is always fluent and sensible, but somewhat common- 
place. We can do no more than call attention to a series of novels 
which appear under the title of “ Bibliothek neuer Romane und 
Erziihlungen.” “ They are meant, we should suppose, like similar 
collections in England, principally for railway travellers. 





ART. 
DE SAULCY has shown himself to be an accomplished writer 


. On various subjects, in one he is a master." In many lines of 
inquiry he has given proof of lively zeal, and of an active spirit of 
investigation ; in one, he has discovered genuine instinct and power. 
Special branches of numismatic science have found in M. de Saulcy one 
of their most competent and learned teachers. Nearly forty years ago 
Le printed his “ Recherches sur les monnaies des évéques de Metz.” 
Other works of a similar character followed in succeeding years, the 
last and perhaps the most important of all being the volume at present 
under consideration, ‘‘La Numismatique de la Terre-Sainte.” The 
work is dedicated to Mr. Stuart Poole, the able and distinguished 
keeper of the Medal Room in the British Museum. It contains the 
description of the Autonomic and Imperial Coins of Palestine and 
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Arabia Petreea. In a previous work by M. de Saulcy on Jewish Coins 
he had included in his list those of Glia Capitolina. These are now 
ranked with the other series of the same class in the present volume. 
We thus get two broad divisions of the subject; the first—containing 
Jewish coins proper; the second—(that now before us) comprising 
coins struck in the same districts during the period of Greek and 
Roman dominion. In order to carry out this scheme with pre- 
cision, M. de Saulcy has seen himself obliged to set aside Phenicia 
proper, or Maritime Phenicia, as beyond the limits defined by his sub- 
ject, which should include only those provinces which had remained for 
some time, whether short or long, more or less absolutely under Jewish 
rule. These come under four heads—Libanian-Phenicia, First, 
Second, and Third Palestine (Judea, Samaria, Galilee), and Arabia. 
M. de Sauley has, it will be seen, followed the definition of 
these regions given by Hierocles in the sixth century of our era, but he 
has excluded Emesa from the province of Libanian-Phenicia as that town 
belonged properly to Pieria, and has for convenience’ sake introduced 
Ptolemais under the head of the First Palestine, and transferred 
Panias from Maritime Phenicia into the province of Palestine the 
Second, of which it would seem properly to form a part. The arrange- 
ment is exceedingly convenient and intelligible. The cities are distri- 
buted under each head in the order of their importance, and the coins 
of each city follow in chronological succession, under the names of the 
towns for which they were struck. A brief chronological table of the 
imperial reigns to which the imperial coins described belong is pre- 
fixed, and enables the reader to estimate at a glance the precise age of 
each piece. It embraces a period of nearly three hundred years, from 
the commencement of the reign of Augustus to the death of Gallienus. 
In each of his visits to Palestine M. de Sauley has acquired coins, a 
considerable number of which he has found to be hitherto undescribed. 
These have found their place in the present volume, and the descrip- 
tion is in each instance thoroughly complete, and carefully exact in all 
those points which a true science of the subject requires. Many of 
the pieces necessarily mentioned, in order to make the work in some 
degree complete as a whole, have not been actually handled by the 
author; these he is careful to mark out with an asterisk. Everything 
of purpose to the work, in the collections of France and England, 
M. de Sauley has examined and described. It is however to be re- 
gretted that the writer in pointing out to the reader that he has not 
visited the collections of Germany (though they doubtless contain 
many pieces unknown to him) should have accompanied the statement 
with a flippant challenge to “MM. les numismatistes allemands” to 
criticise as severely as they please, a work which they will have the 
right to consider voluntarily incomplete, adding an unworthy “I shan’t 
care.” The tone of this postscript coming in the very heart of a serious 
and scientific work sounds unpleasantly incongruous, and out of keep- 
ing. The series of twenty-five plates which complete the volume will 
be found to contain representations of several of the coins of almost 
every place mentioned. The curious succession of those struck at Jeru- 
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salem by the Procurators of Judea after it became a Roman province 
is very amply illustrated, and the description is accompanied by a chro- 
nological table serving for their classification. The execution of the 
engravings cannot be too highly commended, it perfectly fulfills the re- 
quirements both of art and archeology. We are able to judge of the 
independent merit, and actual state of every coin depicted, as if we had 
it really before our eyes. They are rendered with the most scru- 
pulous, and the most intelligent exactitude, and the skill of the artist has 
been well seconded by the ability of the printer. The impressions are 
excellent. It now remains only for M. de Sauley to complete the task 
which he has thus farso admirably accomplished by giving us,as he indeed 
promises, a third work which shall treat of the Royal coins of the same 
country. 

French reproductions of the antique are beyond measure superior 
to those of any other nation at the present day. The collection of 
chromo-lithographs, lithographs, engravings, autotypes, &c., recently 
published by M. Rothschild; with an explanatory text by M. Froehner, 
under the title of “Les Musées de la France,” furnish yet another 
example of the perfection to which this class of work can be brought 
by artists whose education and ability fit them for the task. Every 
branch of archzology is represented in this remarkable publication. 
Bronzes, Sculpture, Vases, Terracottas, goldsmiths’ work, all are 
figured in one or more examples on these pages, and the care with 
which the selection of specimens has been made leaves nothing to be 
desired. Public and private collections have alike been laid under 
contribution, and although the main preoccupation has been archzo- 
logical, yet the interests of art have not been lost sight of. The 
marvellous beauty of the group of Eos and Memnon (PI. 10) cannot 
be passed over without remark. ‘The vase on the interior of which 
it occurs was found at Caprea, and sold by M. Castellani to Prince 
Napoleon. The name of the painter, Douris, is found on many other 
monuments of ceramic art. The reverse of the vase is decorated by 
two noble subjects, also given in this collection; but they do not 
equal the surpassing dignity and sorrow of the interior group, which 
is no less remarkable for the powerful charm of its sentiment than for 
the severe nobility of its line. The fine mask of Medusa (Pl. 10), an 
Athenian marble now in the Louvre, is also wisely chosen. And the 
series of terracottas found at Tarsus, now in the Louvre, and well 
known to all students as the most exquisite of their kind, are here 
reproduced (Pl. 30-34) with perfect success. The beautiful Venus, 
which is the chief gem, gleams out of the lines of the lithograph in 
which she is delicately reproduced, the lovely sway of the body 
revealing the proportions of her lovely limbs in their full nobility, and 
calling to mind exactly the lively impression produced by a first sight 
of the original. One division of the work, the terracotta Roman 





® “Les Musées de Ja France. « Recueil de Monuments antiques.” W. Froehner, 
Conservateur du la Louvre, Membre de I’Institut archéologique de Rome. Paris : 
T, Rothschild, 1873, 
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Medallions found in the South of France (Pl. 14-16), less interestiag 
from an artistic point of view, claims the special attention of archzo- 
logists. M. Froehner has himself made a small collection of these 
Medallions, which are particularly interesting on account of the 
inscriptions by which the figures are nearly always interpreted, and he 
has accompanied the plates in which a few of these subjects are here 
reproduced by an excellent introductory essay. Special collections 
thus localized are of the greatest value for the purposes of study. 
Many departments of France are rich in antiques found upon the spot. 
At Besangon and Autun, for instance, very superficial search has been 
richly rewarded. There is ample material for a substantive work on 
the subject. It is greatly to be wished that a person as competent as 
M. Froehner should undertake its execution. A publication conducted 
on the same system as the fine work at present before us, consisting 
of a series of faithful reproductions of representative objects (the 
locality where each was found being carefully specified), and accom- 
panied by an explanatory text, would enable us to form an accurate 
picture of the state of art in Roman Gaul such as could by no other 
means be obtained, and without which we cannot form a true estimate 
of the character and extent of her civilization. 

“Eros in der Vasenmalerei,” by Dr. Adolf Furstwingler,’ is a valuable 
contribution to archzological literature, treating of a point which has 
hitherto been but lightly touched. A couple of papers, entitled “ Eros 
Etude sur la symbolique du désir,” were printed by Louis Ménard in 
the Gazette des Beaux Arts for 1873. But M. Ménard only touched 
incidentally upon the representations of the god to be found in vase 
paintings, and to vase paintings Dr. Furstwiingler directs his special 
attention. There is, indeed, yet another, and a radical difference, as 
might be expected, in the treatment of the subject by the two authors. 
M. Ménard devoted himself wholly to the investigation of the character 
of the psychological intention as manifested in the various representa- 
tions of the god. Dr. Furstwiingler does not neglect these considera- 
tions, but he employs them solely as a means of co-ordinating his facts. 
After a page or two which treat of Hros im voralexandrinischer poesie, 
we pass to the study of representations of the god in the pre-Phidian 
period. In purely archaic art Eros is never found. The very vases 
which afford to the student his most fruitful field of inquiry do not 
present types of Eros on early examples ; he first appears as an important 
actor on the red-figured vases of the second period. This is so univer- 
sally the case that any vessels on which he figures may always, says 
Dr. Furstwiingler, be suspected to belong to the later periods of 
manufacture. Even the two mirror handles in the bronze-room at the 
British Museum which have been attributed by Mr. Newton to the 
age immediately before Phidias are not suffered to pass unchallenged. 
The subject gives us two Loves in attendauce on Aphrodite, and the 
introduction of these Loves seems, in the author’s opinion, to point to 
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a later date of execution than that assigned by Mr. Newton. In the 
next division, we enter on the Pheidian period. We then first get 
certain work to which a positive date can be assigned—that is to say, 
that Dr. Furstwiingler accepts Ottfried Muller’s explanation of the 
admirable Parthenon group of the youth supporting himself on the 
knees of a draped female figure, as Eros with Aphrodite. This theory 
certainly seems to have greater probability in its favour than M. 
Beulé’s proposal to consider the youth as Erechtheus amongst the 
daughters of Kekrops, or than the more recent hypothesis which sees 
in the same figure the young Triptolemus with the goddesses of Eleusis. 
Dr. Furstwiingler remarks that it would sppear that Eros was depicted 
by the school of Pheidias only in company with Aphrodite, and that he 
first became the object in himself of independent treatment in the hands 
of sculptors of the second Attic school. But this part of the subject is 
mentioned only to be dismissed in order to make way for the vase- 
paintings which are the principal concern of the inquiry. These are 
divided into three groups, under the heads of Eros in representations 
of myth, Eros as depicted in subjects of common life, and finally Eros 
alone. The work is then completed by a notice of the paintings of 
Lower Italy in the decadence, of the forms under which Eros is pre- 
sented, and finally of the intention which motives the various 
presentations. As a repertory of facts concerning the subject with 
which it deals, this treatise is of the utmost value. The closely filled 
pages contain an almost incredible mass of rough material laid ready 
to hand for the purposes of study. As a work of reference it is quite 
excellent and thorough, and admirably completes the outlines traced 
in the first part of M. Ménard’s interesting paper. The coincidence of 
line in certain points is so curious, that were it not for Dr. Furst- 
wiingler’s opening sentence, in which he states that no one has preceded 
him in the field (from which we must infer that M. Ménard’s articles 
are unknown to him), we should have been led to suppose that “ Eros 
ou la symbolique du désir” had fortunately suggested the production 
of “ Eros im vasenmaleeri.” 

Herr Bruno Bucher’s pamphlet on ornamental art, at the Vienna 
International Exhibition, forms one of a series of tracts intended for 
popular circulation, which are in course of publication under the joint 
editorship of Professor Rud. Virchow and Professor Fr. von Holt- 
zendorff.. Herr Bucher is the keeper of the Oecsterreichischen 
Museum (organized on the pattern of South Kensington), and is 
therefore specially interested in all branches of decorative art. After 
a few preliminary remarks of a general character, he passes to special 
criticism of the works exposed by different countries. These are 
carefully considered, and very much to the point. The inlaid furniture | 





4 “Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortrage.” Herausgegeben 
von Rud. Virchow und Fr, v. Holtzendorff. IX. Serie. Berlin: 1874. Carl 
Habel. Heft 203. , Ueber ornamentale Kunst auf der Wiener Weltanstallung von 
Bruno Bucher. Heft 205. Entstehung und Entwickelung der religidsen Kunst 
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of England strikes him as costly and wonderful in point of technical 
execution, but weak to the last degree in drawing, and absolutely 
incomprehensible as regarded colour composition. The same remarks 
might be applied, says Herr Bucher, to the rest of the objects ex- 
hibited by us, and thence he draws the conclusion that to found museums 
and to use them diligently is of no avail unless you can teach your 
public as well as your artisan. Unless this can be achieved our best 
efforts will not produce enduring results. Spain commanded the 
attention of all lovers of the beautiful. “We have been told,” says 
Herr Bucher, “that Pfoffenwirthschaft, internal divisions, and the 
system of monopolies had destroyed the industrial activity of Spain, 
it has been recently stated that the famous products of Toledo were 
now only represented by marchpane confectionery. But Toledo sent 
to Vienna arms and equipments which could be compared without 
disadvantage with the celebrated works of the time of Don John of 
Austria; and the town of Eibar revealed itself as the seat of a 
remarkable industry in iron apparently in the full swing of productive 
activity. Arms, bowls, vases, caskets, buttons, and other objects in 
this material, decorated with gold and silver ornaments, fixed by the 
hammer on a surface previously roughened by the file, attracted by 
their marvellous beauty and completeness the lively competition of 
all the museums of Europe. 

A treatise by Dr. Doehler, entitled “ Entstehung und Entwickelung 
der religiésen Kunst bei den Griechen,” is another number of this 
same series of popular pamphlets. The very nature of the subject 
renders it impossible to present it in a truly popular form. However 
carefully every statement may be simplified, much will remain which 
will demand for its full comprehension a sound and tolerably broad 
basis of general culture. The use of many abstract terms, which are 
as a rule absolutely incomprehensible to the average reader, often 
cannot be dispensed with; Dr. Doehler’s paper therefore must be 
regarded as intended for the use of students. ‘To some it will serve as 
a brief but complete introduction to the special study of the subject, 
to others it will be welcome as affording an adequate view of a field of 
inquiry lying perhaps parallel to that in which they are themselves 
engaged, and which therefore they can neither wholly ignore nor 
explore for themselves. In the opening pages Dr. Doehler traces 
with admirable clearness of exposition the gradual passage from 
Fetichism to Idolatry and Picture-worship; then how idolatry in 
particular called forth an art the perfect expression of which in Greece 
has never again been rivalled; how again the product became the 
object of the passionate attacks of a new religion; but the tendency of 
the race to clothe religious ideas in plastic form lay so deep that it 
instantly reappeared in spite of the Semitic traditions which had had 
power to overthrow the old Polytheistic creed; and finally religious 
art dwindled away only amongst those peoples of Teutonic origin in 
whom the taste for abstract speculation overruled the sense for form 
and beauty. In the concluding portion of his essay Dr. Doehler pro- 
ceeds to trace the gradual transition amongst the Greeks from symbolic 
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to imitative forms up to the culminating point reached by the age of 
Pheidias, 

“ Untersuchungen iiber Albrecht Diirer,”*® by Dr. Alfred von Sallet, 
is yet another contribution to the literature of the unending con- 
troversy concerning certain drawings attributed to Diirer in the 
collections of Berlin, Bamberg, and Weimar, the authenticity of 
which has been violently attacked. These drawings have all been 
more or less ill-treated ; all have at some early date formed part of a 
single collection ; they resemble each other in execution ; all or nearly 
all are profile heads lightly sketched in in charcoal and chalk, and 
all have been cruelly cut out in outline, gummed down, and described 
by name in inscriptions written underneath each, it is supposed by 
the guilty person, who had ruthlessly employed the scissors. Dr. 
Moritz Thausing (Zeitschrift fur bild Kunst vi. 1871, p. 114) 
stigmatized them in no measured terms as the work of an “ indifferent 
bungler,” of a “forger”’ whom it was the bounden duty of those who 
honoured Diirer’s name to expose. This article was replied to by 
Herr Hauser, the keeper of the Bamberg art collections, by Herr v. 
Eye, and Dr. v. Zahn, the late distinguished editor of the Zahrbucher 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft. The matter cannot as yet be considered as 
decided. If the drawings are indeed the work of a forger, he must 
have been a cotemporary of Diirer’s, for the paper on which he draws 
shows in several instances the same watermarks as that employed by 
Diirer himself. One point on which Dr. Thausing laid much stress 
was the total want of resemblance between the profile-drawings and 
the profiles of the persons by whose names they were christened as 
represented elsewhere. Dr. von Sallet addresses himself to the task 
of proving that at least as regards two of the drawings in the Berlin 
collection this statement is over-hasty. He gives indeed a list of 
many other instances in which it is said that a resemblance exists 
between the cut-out profiles and the profiles of the same persons as 
shown in Nuremberg Portrait medallions executed about 1519. The 
two selected for special examination are the likenesses of Georg 
Schlanderspach (of whom Diirer himself tell us in his diary that he 
was with him at Aachen, and that there he had Georg Schlanderspach 
“ mit der Kohlen conterfet’’) and Sigmund Dietrichstain. In both 
-instances Dr. von Sallet makes out his case. In a second chapter he 
adds a series of notes on Diirer’s wood engravings, engravings ou 
copper, and medals of a direct and pertinent character likely to be 
useful both to students and collectors of Diirer’s work. 

Mr. Micklethwaite’s volume on “Modern Parish Churches; their 
Plan, Design, and Furniture,” * is an extremely sensible book. Many 
of the chapters which go to make up the work appeared originally as 
a series of papers contributed to the Sacristy. In giving to them a 
substantive form the author has not only carefully revised and 





5 “Untersuchungen tiber Albrecht Diirer.” Von Dr. Alfred von Sallet, 
Ehrenmitglied der numismatischen gesellschaft in London. Mit zwei Holz- 
schnitten. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1874. 
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corrected his text, but has added greatly to the matter which it 
contains. A chapter on the Organ has been inserted, which is written 
by Mr. Somers Clarke, and the three concluding chapters “ Of 
Ornament and Ornaments,” “ Of Pictures and Images,”’ and “ Of the 
Size and Cost of Churches,” are also printed for the first time. The 
text from which Mr. Micklethwaite preaches is “ Churches are built 
for use not for ornament.” Appearance indeed, he adds, ought not to 
be neglected; but in the first place the designer should be guided by 
the consideration of the purposes to which they are to be applied. 
Roth criticisms and suggestions throughout the volume are therefore 
offered from what may be called the common-sense point of view. Mr. 
Micklethwaite has wisely refrained, as far as possible, from the dis- 
cussion of questions of taste. It is impossible to teach, or preach, 
people into designing or enjoying beautiful work. It is possible to 
point out by criticism and argument that given specimens do not 
adequately and directly fulfil the function which they pretend to 

erform, and that they are therefore practically absurd and indefensible. 
This is the weak place which Mr. Micklethwaite attacks. If his 
book is read, as it deserves to be, by all those engaged in church- 
building and furnishing, those edifices may indeed remain as hideous 
as ever, but we shall possibly be spared all those foolish, unworkman- 
like and paltry pretences which they now too frequently display. 

Mr. D’Anvers offers us in one volume an “ Elementary History of 
Art.”’’ It is intended to serve as an introductory Text-book to the 
study of ancient and modern architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
music. The framework and the greater number of the illustrations 
are, he tells us, borrowed by permission from a small “Guide to the 
History of Art,’ which has long been in use in German schools; but 
this framework has been filled in by references to standard English, 
German, and French authorities, and each division of the book has 
been supplemented by a chapter on Art in England. In executing a 
work which goes over so great an extent of ground, it is impossible to 
keep entirely clear of all error. But, opening the volume at p. 37, 
the reader will come at once upon a blunder of the graver sort. 
The first period of Greek architecture is taken as included between 
the age of Solon and the Persian war “ (600-740),”’ as noted on the 
page, but the second date is of course a printer’s error for 470. 
Amongst Doric buildings of this period Mr. D’Anvers places the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, recently explored by Mr. Wood. But 
the temple from which Mr. Wood brought the sculptured shafts to 
which Mr, D’Anvers refers was that rebuilt or finished (it is not cer- 
tain which) after the Persian war, and both buildings were Ionic. 
Printer’s errors are also numerous: Woollett the engraver is scarcely 





7 ‘«Blementary History of Art: an Introduction to Ancient and Modern 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Music.” By N. D’Anvers. With a 
preface by T. Roger Smith, F.R.S., B.A. Illustrated with one hundred and 
twenty woodcuts. London: Assher & Co. 1874. 
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to be recognised (p. 528) as “ Woolet ;” on page 597 the eye is caught 
by “ Chopins’s playing,” and at p. 584 Beethoven is made to protest 
against being considered “ misanthrophic.” 

Mr. Birch’s “Country Architecture” * is intended chiefly for the 
use of landed proprietors who have cottages and lodges to build, parks 
to improve, and country residences to modify or erect. Many of his 
designs, especially those of the simpler class, have a good air, and 
much convenience of arrangement to recommend them. Mr. Birch 
has executed a great deal of work for Lord Stanley of Alderley, and 
designs for the proposed restoration of Grafton Hall (an Elizabethan 
house in Cheshire, the property of Lord Stanley) are given at the 
close of the volume. The precision and clearness of the text, and the 
estimates of costs which accompany every design. will probably render 
the work really useful to those for whom it is intended. 

The chromo-facsimiles executed by R. Steinboch and W. Loeillot’ 
after the watercolour sketches made by E. Hildebrandt on his voyage 
round the world, are equal in merit fo the best of their kind. The 
quality of colour in all chromo-lithographs is inevitably unpleasant, 
thin, and hard. The least complicated schemes of colour are the least 
disagreeable. The present series contains five reproductions, the most 
successful of which is a scene in the Ladrone Islands, the harmony of 
which is got entirely out of a great sweep of golden sky reflected on 
still water, an edge of tawny ground in front, and in the distance, 
just parting cloud from sea, a level line of rocky islets wrapped in a 
grey haze. 

The collection of designs for objects of industrial art reproduced in 
black and white by Ludwig Pfau” from examples exhibited in the 
Viennese International Exhibition, originally made their appearance in 
the “ Bazar.” ‘They were not intended to form an adequate picture 
of the wonders of the Exhibition, but were illustrations to a text 
embodying various comments on style and taste. ‘The author was not 
able to make them as complete as he had designed, even from this 
point of view; many exhibitors altogether declined to allow the 
reproduction of their designs; others only gave permission when it was 
too late for the artist to avail himself of it. There is no example 
given of the Spanish work to which Herr Bucher called our attention. 
The stuffs from Java and Sumatra, from the Dutch section, seem very 
good. Such of the European specimens as look at all interesting are 
invariably reproductions of old designs. 

“The American War: Cartoons by Matt Morgan and other English 
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with landed property.” By John Birch, Architect. Edinburgh and London: 
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9 “ Hildebrandt’s Aquarelle Auf seiner Reise um die Erde nach der Natur 
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Artists,” is a series of caricatures, in which are depicted the chief 
events of the great American civil war. They are of varying merit, 
but for the most part decidedly above the average in point of draughts- 
manship. The point is not always very obvious. On the whole, the 
course of popular opinion among the moneyed class in Europe seems 
pretty fairly represented—that is to say, a Southern animus is dis- 
played by the artists up to the moment when the success of the North 
becomes no longer doubtful. 





“The American War. Cartoons by Matt Morgan and other English 
artists, with illustrative notes.’’ London: Chatto & Windus, 1874. 








